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"Yet something may remain perchance to chime 
With reason, and, what's stranger still, with rhyme. 
Even this thy genius, Canning! may permit, 
Who, bred a statesman, still was born a wit, 
And never, even in that dull House, couldst tame 
To unleaven'd prose thine own poetic flame ; 
Our last, our best, our only orator, 
Even I can praise thee Tories do no more: 
Nay, not so much; they hate thee, man, because 
Thy spirit less upholds them than it awes." 

(Byron) 



PREFACE 

THIS study of Canning as a young man is very largely 
based upon private papers hitherto unpublished and 
now in the possession of the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Harewood, who has very kindly given permission for me 
to use them for this purpose. For the years 1793-5" there 
is a very full journal which Canning wrote up every few 
days and sent in instalments to his uncle by marriage, the 
Rev. William Leigh. This, though presumably not quite 
so revealing as a private diary, gives a very full and 
unforced picture of his life from day to day. After 1800 
his letters to his wife, which were absolutely unreserved 
and confidential, are particularly valuable for the light 
which they throw on his hopes and plans. The collection 
also contains a few letters to Lady Susan Ryder dealing 
with the period of Canning's courtship. All the quotations 
in the text, unless otherwise stated in the footnotes, come 
either from the journal or these letters. 

For the period before 1793 a series of letters written 
to his aunt, Hester Canning, and his cousin, Bessy Canning, 
though not so full as his later correspondence, help to fill 
in some gaps. These letters, which are now in the posses- 
sion of Mrs. Western, who has most kindly allowed 
quotations to be made from them, are referred to in the 
footnotes as Western Letters. Additional information is 
also supplied by a collection of unprinted letters at the 
Public Record Office (G. & D. 29/8), written by Canning 
to Lord Granville Leveson Gower and not included in the 
volumes of his Private Correspondence edited by Castalia, 
Countess Granville in 1916. 
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Printed material dealing with Canning is comparatively 
plentiful. The early chapters of Dr. Temperley's Life of 
Canning are particularly useful in giving the main facts of 
his early life, and provided the starting-point for this more 
detailed study of the young Canning. I have tried, as far 
as possible, to base this biography on letters which 
Canning either wrote or received rather than on what has 
been written about him. This has been made easier by 
the fact that many of his letters have been included in 
printed collections of correspondence. Of these the most 
useful are the Private Correspondence of Granville Leveson 
Gower, referred to above, J. Bagot's George Canning and his 
Friends, and G. Festing's John HooMiam Frere and his Friends. 
A. G. Stapleton's well-known George Canning and his Times 
contains interesting letters, but I have drawn as little as 
possible on this source, preferring to use less familiar 
material when it has been available. For the pre-Oxford 
period No, 39 of the Microcosm and the article "Some 
Letters of George Canning", by the Rev. J. Raven, in the 
Anglo-Saxon Review^ vol. Ill, 1899, are useful, while J. 
Newton's pamphlet, The Early Days of George Canning, pro- 
vides an authentic picture of Canning as an undergraduate. 
Stratford de Redcliffe's "Recollections of Canning" in the 
Nineteenth Century (Jan. 1880) gives another picture of 
Canning based on personal knowledge . Lord Malmesbury * s 
Diaries and the Dropmore MSS. (Hist. MSS. Com.) cover 
the period of his first experience of office as Under- 
Secretary of State. E. D. Adams' The Influence ofGrenville on 
Pitt's Foreign Policy supplies a good picture of the diplomacy 
of these years. Other important letters are to be found in 
Stanhope's Miscellanies (second edition) and his Life of Pitt 
and in Pitt and Napoleon by Holland Rose. In addition to 
these sources many interesting references, both to Canning 
and his circle are to be found in most of the published 
memoirs of the period, such as The Journal of Elizabeth , 
Lady Holland, Fanny Burney's Diary, the Diary and Corres- 
pondence of the Rt. Hon. George Rose, Windham's Diary, 
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Bartle Frere's Memoir, and in such biographies as Yonge's 
Life of Lord Liverpool, Pellew's Life of Lord Sidmouth, and 
Abbot's Life of Lord Colchester. Some interesting details of 
the stage career of Canning's mother are given in Notes 
and Queries, vol. 157, No. 12. Quotations from Canning's 
speeches are taken from the third edition of R. Therry's 
Speeches of the Rt. Hon. George Canning. 

In addition to the sources enumerated above I have had 
the privilege of drawing very freely on Dr. Temperley's 
profound knowledge of all that appertains to Canning and 
his period. It is impossible for me to express adequately 
my debt to him, not only for arranging for me to use the 
Harewood and Western MSS. as a basis of this study, but 
also for the most generous help and advice which he has 
constantly given me. Without him this book would never 
have been written, and to him my warmest thanks are due. 
I must also acknowledge my sincere gratitude to Lord 
Harewood and Mrs. Western for allowing me to use their 
MSS. I should like in addition to express my thanks to Miss 
Greville and Dr. Bassett for the help which they have given 
me, and to the officials of the Public Record Office and 
the British Museum for their unfailing helpfulness and 
courtesy. Finally I am very much in Miss I. B. Johnston's 
debt for her kindness in reading my proofs and for the 
assistance she has given me in innumerable ways. 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE study of the youth of great men is always a fascinat- 
ing one. For it is in these early years that we learn of 
their hopes and aspirations, and it is here, if anywhere, 
that we can discover the secret springs of their greatness. 
Prince Biilow was of opinion that this study was the most 
neglected of historical pursuits and yet, as he was wont to 
add, the most illuminating. It was the cruelty and rigidity 
of his father's home, which taught the great Frederic to be 
patient, to endure in silence, and to pursue his own aims 
with tireless persistence. It was the insults endured by 
Napoleon from the aristocratic cadets at Brienne, which 
provoked him to an enduring revenge. He resolved 
always to prefer merit to birth, and thus created a nobility 
of new men. The same tendencies can be traced, though 
not so dramatically, in the pressure of environment upon 
English statesmen. The isolation and the shyness of Lord 
Salisbury owed something at least to his career at Eton. 
No one, who reads Mr. Montgomery Hyde's Rise of 
Casdereagh, can fail to see how much that statesman was 
influenced by his early experiences in the rollicking, 
savage, and incredible Ireland of the eighteenth century. 

Hitherto the materials for a work, describing Canning 
in the chrysalis stage, have been lacking. Over thirty 
years ago, after a youthful attempt of mine at his biography, 
the late Mr. A. J. Butler presented me with copies of a 
large number of his youthful letters. These threw a new 
and powerful light on his early career but there were still 
gaps in the narrative, and there were certain phases of his 
character which these letters failed to illustrate or to 
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explain. There was much about his contact with the Strat- 
ford Canning family, and about his career at college, and 
early days in London. There was something also about his 
early political career, but not enough to explain why he 
preferred it to seeking his fortune at the Bar. Nor were 
these illustrations of contact with political reality suffi- 
cient to give a complete picture of his political apprentice- 
ship. These defects have now, and at last, been supplied. 
A source has been found, which fills up these gaps, and 
with an ample measure. By the kindness of the Earl of 
Harewood, the Diary and a number of early letters of the 
young Canning have been used, and woven with skill into 
her narrative, by Miss Dorothy Marshall. We have now, 
and for the first time, a complete picture of the young 
Canning. And what is more, this narrative of a political 
apprenticeship is told fully and in the very woi'ds of the 
apprentice himself. It has also the great advantage of 
being a contemporary record, and, as such, is hot and 
smoking. The very impetuosity of the narrative, and the 
ardour of the writer, sometimes lead us astray. He is so 
full of himself, and so eager to convince. But few con- 
temporary records anticipate the judgment of posterity, 
and we ought not to expect them to do so. We are 
already sated with the grey narratives and the dim recollec- 
tions penned or dictated by statesmen in the evening of 
life. We ought to be grateful when records are vivid, real, 
and of the morning. 

About Canning's very early years, Miss Marshall has not 
much new to tell us, except that Canning did not want to 
be a Colleger at Eton, and that he did want to go to King's 
College, Cambridge, as his cousin Stratford did. Nor is 
there much about the fascinating hours he passed in the 
company of Fox, Sheridan, and the wits of Holland House. 
It is a pity indeed that some of his early letters do not give 
us some of these conversations, which would not have 
been inferior to those recorded by Boswcll. We catch the 
first glimpse of Canning as an incorrigible jester in his 
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practical jokes at the Bear Inn at Oxford, when he 
arranged for lanterns to follow stage coaches, and for 
candlesticks to be switched out of the window before the 
astonished eyes of diners (pp. 20-1). This apprenticeship 
is quite in accord with the more mellow humour of the 
"rhyming despatch". Canning was a singular youth other- 
wise, not attracted by the beauties of nature, by wine, or 
by hunting; and preferring middle-aged to young women. 
His character is almost fully formed before he leaves 
Oxford. He is decent and moral, though brought up first 
with actors and actresses, and then amid licentious aristo- 
crats and scandalous wits, He is a leader of undergraduate 
society, yet despising the games and the revels of his 
friends, and seldom seen without book or pen in hand. 
His one weakness was a good dinner, and his one pleasure 
"idle and unembarrassed conversation". 

The great problem of Canning's early career is to ex- 
plain why he changed from a creed of flaming Whiggism, 
instilled at first hand by Fox and by Sheridan, to one of 
enlightened Toryism as interpreted by Burke and by Pitt. 
Up to the year 1792 he was devoted to Whiggism and 
intended to pursue law, and not politics, as a career. Then 
he came under feminine influences, Mrs. Crewe and the 
Duchess of Portland. He was susceptible to middle-aged 
women who talked well. It was they who drew him 
towards Burke, in whom he found an inexhaustible source 
of political inspiration. Then he met Pitt and his con- 
version to Toryism was complete. Miss Marshall records 
his first conversation on politics with Pitt in Downing 
Street (pp. 33-37), "in that study in which so many great 
statesmen and great scoundrels have at different times 
planned their country's ruin and the advancement of their 
own fortunes". In result Canning certainly advanced his 
own career. Yet Miss Marshall is, I think, quite right in 
pointing out that there is evidence that he had already 
been converted by Burke, that Pitt's Ministry was at this 
moment badly shaken, and that Canning's attachment to 
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him was not obviously wise. It was real in the sense that he 
could no longer bear with Fox and tolerate the extremer 
tendencies of the French Revolution. Canning's defence 
of his conduct to his aunt (pp. 39~4)> wll was an im " 
passioned Whig, shows that he felt deeply the reproach of 
apostasy, but valued his own independence more. In the 
political sense he had already been converted by Burke 
from the doctrines of Fox, and his rally to the side of Pitt 
was simply the practical illustration of his desire to serve 
a cause he had already adopted. He had already framed the 
creed from which he never varied, a preference for mon- 
archy as against republics ; for representative governments 
as against democracies; for classes as against masses; for 
authority as against license; for moderation as against 
excess; and for practical advantage as against theoretical 
perfection. 

It is interesting to learn that Canning refused the Duke 
of Portland's offer to bring him into Parliament in 1793? 
and was content to wait for Pitt to give him his political 
start in life (pp. 44-6). It is also interesting that he was 
continuing his study of the law in the spring of i794> 
though he had taken his seat in the Commons the previous 
November. His account of his first big dinner with Pitt 
is delightful, especially the suggestion that the Premier 
was boyish enough, "if it should fall in his way, to discuss 
the history of Cock Robin". Here is one of those revealing 
touches which could only come from intimacy. To the 
public Pitt was rigid, austere, with his nose upturned in 
defiance at the world, with a "damned long obstinate upper 
lip," with stiff gestures in Parliament, and with a mechani- 
cal, if an exquisitely mechanical, rhetoric. The real man to 
Canning was the reverse of anything stiff or mechanical, 
more a friend than a teacher, more a father than a 
chief. 

Canning reveals his own temperament and predicts his 
own career, naively enough, in describing the Commons 
as "to me one of the highest entertainments that can be 
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conceived'*. His account of his own maiden speech pp. 5 2- 
60) gives a real insight into a politician's mind. About 
maiden speeches there is usually agreement. Everyone 
admits that Disraeli's was a failure; that Gladstone's a 
success; and that the Elder Pitt's was more terse than an 
oration of Cicero and more diffuse than one of Demos- 
thenes. But good judges were so divided as to whether 
Canning's maiden speech was a success or not, that the 
verdict has remained doubtful till to-day. Miss Marshall 
sums up judicially and, I think, convincingly that, "though 
a good maiden speech" it was not an "outstanding" one. 
But she does not give the reason and it is interesting in 
the political sense, as well as in the oratorical one. Canning 
was still almost overpowered by Burke, and his graceful 
phrases did not altogether successfully reproduce the 
rugged exuberance of his master. "Apollo imitating Her- 
cules/' sneered the wits, and there was truth in the sneer. 
They had to admit the elegance and the finish of the 
speech, but they could question its originality and its 
strength. It is curious that at this time Grey was already a 
finished orator, while Liverpool had just made "a very 
admirable speech 5 ', and Mr. Francis, the enemy of Warren 
Hastings, had distinguished himself "by the coarsest Billings- 
gate invective". The steps, by which Canning slowly 
climbed to eminence greater than any of them, are 
detailed in the rest of Chapter III. They are likely to 
interest both the student of politics, and him who desires, 
to practise them. 

While not wishing to stand between the reader and the 
book, there are two other novel aspects of it, to which I 
wish to draw his (or her) attention. There is a pathetic 
interest attaching to Canning's letters to his Cousin 
Bessy. We have not her letters to him, but we hardly need 
them. She was obviously in love with him, of which fact 
he was plainly unaware, as cousins so often are. Canning's 
decision to marry Joan Scott must have been a bitter blow 
to Bessy. Though she eventually married another, her love 
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for Canning remained to the end. There is hardly a more 
moving correspondence anywhere than that in which she 
describes the phases of his last illness to a relative of hers. 
It is most affecting to see the way in which she expresses 
her hopes and her fears and, though less obviously, her love 
for her cousin. In her eyes he was ideal as kinsman, friend, 
father, and husband. The story of Canning's real love, the 
tale of the wooing of Joan, is told here, for the first time. 
There were plenty of pamphleteers at the time, and there 
have been some scandal-mongers since, to assert that 
Canning married for money. I do not think anyone, who 
reads Chapter VI of this work, will carry away that 
impression. Canning's own account of it is decisive, and 
illustrates well enough the trite saying, that "no man is 
ever written down except by himself". 

Chapter VII handles the resignation of Pitt and the world 
of woes in which it involved Canning. Here all the bad 
qualities of the young statesman came out, though their 
revelation is due to what was best in him. By universal 
testimony "no man had so many affectionate friends" and 
"he never thought he could do enough for them". For 
friends he was ready to sacrifice himself, his hopes, his 
discretion, his future. Pitt was the greatest of all friends, 
revered as a chief, and loved as a father. Pitt's fall, his 
refusal to return to office, his nomination of Acldington 
("the Doctor") to succeed him, all infuriated Canning. 
Being at once Irish, irresponsible and vivacious, he threw 
prudence to the winds. He attacked the "Doctor" with 
every weapon of ridicule and satire ; he quoted. Shakespeare 
against him: 

"I do remember an Apothecary 
Gulling the simples" ; 

he interrupted him in the Commons, with expressions like: 
"Oh, most Forcible, Feeble!" he wrote wicked verses 
against the two relatives, who had entered on minor 
political offices: 
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"Cheer him, when he hobbles vilely, 
Brother Bragge and Brother Hiley 
Cheer him when his numbers flag 
Brother Hiley, Brother Bragge!" 

It was all very bad taste, very injudicious, very short- 
sighted, very awkward for Pitt. It was none of it wise, 
most of it amusing, and all of it very human. I do not think 
Miss Marshall has any taint of the lues biographica, for she 
does not hide Canning's defects. She is not, in fact, a 
biographer, but one who allows the subject to speak for 
himself , and in his own words. 

There is one episode left as to which a word may be 
said. In the middle of July, 180^, Canning and Pitt at last 
had a real talk, and it was the first time since their estrange- 
ment when they really spoke direct to one another 
(pp. 288-294). There is hardly a stranger or more 
interesting conversation between politicians. It reveals 
the true spring of their actions, and has curious anticipa- 
tions of Canning's future. He speaks of Hawkesbury 
(afterwards Lord Liverpool) as one whom Pitt is favouring 
unduly at his expense. He does not anticipate that he will 
sit himself for ten years in a Cabinet presided over by 
Liverpool. He speaks of Castlereagh as one "for whom I 
have never at any moment entertained anything of dislike, 
and whom upon nearer intercourse I grow to like, as much 
as the differences of our natures admits, very cordially". 
He again does not foresee that he is to terminate those 
differences with Castlereagh on the duelling ground. In 
this talk Canning is as direct and abrupt as Pitt is suave, 
friendly, and politically guarded. But they parted friends 
if not wholly at ease with one another. It is more pleasant 
to find them together at the end of the year, and to learn 
that Pitt delighted in Canning's verses over illm and 
Trafalgar, and that they seem to have been quite a comfort 
to him in his gout! 

Pitt himself had admitted that Napoleon was supreme 
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over Europe, Canning now reminded him that French 
power ceased at low water-mark: 

"O'er England's seas he new dominions planned, 
While the red bolt yet flamed in Nelson's hand." 

Canning's verses were not a comfort to Pitt for long. 
For on the 22nd January, 1806, he was dead. That day 
Canning heard the news while writing a business letter to 
Frere. He burst out with this expression "But five 
hours dead nay not five not so much and to be men- 
tioned already as a fact alas!" With the death of Pitt 
Canning's political apprenticeship ended, and his own 
career began. And the cause of his success and his failure, 
the key to his aspirations, is to be found more fully pre- 
sented in his own words in this book than in any other 
source that I know. 

HAROLD TEMPERLEY. 



CHAPTER I 

EARLY DAYS 

CANNING the man has been overshadowed by Canning 
the Foreign Minister. Important as his work was in 
his chosen sphere, the fact is to be regretted, for his per- 
sonality was an interesting one and his early life contains 
all the ingredients of a good novel. Moreover, without 
some real appreciation of the man it is impossible to under- 
stand, or be fair to, the twists and turns of his political 
behaviour at the critical moments of his career. Canning 
has suffered his full share of misinterpretation, both from 
his own and later generations, because his character has 
been imperfectly understood, and because the early forma- 
tive part of his life has been insufficiently taken into 
account. A man of so decided a personality, endowed with 
so mocking a tongue, must inevitably have his detractors, 
and too frequently their estimate of him has been accepted 
as a true delineation of his character, while the eulogies 
of his friends, and they were many, have been disregarded 
as extravagant praise. 

It is surprising that Canning ever came to fame at all* 
His start in life was most unpromising, for in the political 
world of the eighteenth century, birth, wealth or political 
connections had more influence than brains or character 
as the passport to power. This dictum is specially true 
of the end of the century when certain great families had 
made official and parliamentary life their own preserve. 
Men, as brilliant as Canning in their own way, found 
themselves continually baulked of the high offices to which 
their talents would naturally have entitled them. That 
Burke or the brilliant, unstable Sheridan, counted for no 
more than they did in the politics of the day, makes the 
rise of Canning the more remarkable. Moreover, that rise 
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to real power would have been even speedier if the 
promising start which he made could have been main- 
tained, and if his relations with Pitt, the ship to which his 
early political fortunes had been entrusted, had not 
foundered so hopelessly in the later years of that states- 
man's life. It was to his devotion to Pitt, more than to 
any one factor, that Canning owed not only his propitious 
start but his political apprenticeship. Widely as the two 
men differed in temperament the link between them was 
peculiarly close, and on Pitt Canning lavished an extrava- 
gant, unreasonable Irish loyalty that was eventually to 
cause Pitt much embarrassment and nearly to wreck 
Canning's own career. It was these two factors, his early 
parliamentary training as a prot6g6 of Pitt's, and the 
estrangement over the question of resignation and the 
Addington ministry, that influenced and shaped all Can- 
ning's later career. After 1806 the foundations, for good 
or evil, had been too resolutely laid for him to do anything 
subsequently but build upon them. 

There was nothing in Canning's birth or ancestry to 
presuppose so outstanding a career, though there must 
have been in the Cannings somewhere a brilliant streak, 
since two brothers produced two sons of the calibre of 
George and Stratford Canning. The family was a respect- 
able one in point of birth; of English origin, the Irish 
branch had been founded by an earlier George Canning, 
who, leaving the main family seat at Foxcote in Warwick- 
shire, had emigrated to the English plantations in Ulster, 
There he had been given the Manor of Garvagh in London- 
derry and the family had gradually become Irish, though 
never Roman Catholic, and had suffered the usual vicissi- 
tudes of Protestant families in the stormy times of the 
seventeenth century. By the middle of the eighteenth 
century the considerable Garvagh estates were in the 
possession of a certain Stratford Canning, George's grand- 
father. He seems to have been a man of decided views, 
obstinate, unrelenting and determined to have his way at 
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all costs. It was a quarrel with his eldest son, also George, 
that decided that the field of his grandson's activities 
should be English rather than Irish politics. The young 
man fell in love with a young lady of whom, for no very 
clear reason, the elder man disapproved violently. Rela- 
tions between father and son seem to have been strained 
previously, for while Stratford Canning was conservative 
in his views, George was aflame with generous impulses, 
eager to see the introduction of civil and religious liberty 
into Ireland; and he added to his offences, not only by 
entertaining such aspirations, but by putting them into 
bad verse. It may well have seemed that he was an un- 
desirable heir for the family estates, and his father dis- 
inherited him as far as he was able, sending him to London 
with a scanty allowance of i jo a year, to make his fortune 
as best he could. 

It is not surprising that no fortune resulted. He decided 
to read for the Bar and was actually called at the Middle 
Temple, but his habits were too desultory and his opinions 
too advanced for him. to win much success. Instead he 
drifted into a literary set, writing bad poems himself, 
engaging in a wordy war with Smollett, and ruining his 
last hopes of legal advancement by his violent support of 
Wilkes in his struggles with the Court. That some deeper 
dislike than mere irritation with an unsatisfactory heir 
inspired his father seems likely, for he now seized the 
opportunity of his son's distress to force him to break the 
entail to the family estates in return for the settlement of 
the young mail's debts, which were numerous; thus he 
was without resources, except for the allowance of 15-0 
which was still continued. He did not apparently learn 
either prudence or self-restraint, for in 1768 he con- 
tracted an imprudent marriage; imprudent because he 
had no right to marry any woman who did not bring with 
her at least a competency, and Mary Ann Costello, though 
well born, beautiful and a woman of considerable spirit 
and courage, was quite penniless. Their married life was 
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as happy as that of two Impulsive people very much in love 
and quite without means can be. In 1770 their difficulties 
were increased by the birth of a son, christened after his 
father, George. 

One year later the pitiful romance was brought to a 
close by the death of the elder George. Having tried 
everything and failed, worn out by disappointments and 
useless struggles, he died, leaving his young widow quite 
unprovided for and with a small child to bring up. It 
would have seemed a possible opening for reconciliation 
with the Irish Cannings, but this marriage had annoyed 
the old man as much as the threat of the earlier one had 
done, and unsoftened by the birth of a grandson, he not 
only refused all idea of reconciliation but even cut off the 
small allowance he had made to his son, thus leaving the 
widow not only desolate but destitute. Perhaps it was a 
cruel kindness since it meant that she had to throw off her 
grief and set about the business of earning a living for 
them both. After one characteristic outpouring on his 
tombstone, which reads: 

"Thy virtue and my love no words can tell ; 
Therefore a little while, my George, farewell. 
For faith and love like ours heaven has in store 
Its last best gifts to meet and part no more," 1 

she therefore turned, with the undaunted courage that 
was characteristic of her, to the problem of providing for 
their support. 

Like many other untrained and beautiful women her 
thoughts turned to the stage. At first she was moderately 
successful, her charm and enterprise securing her an open- 
ing at Drury Lane, where she made her first appearance on 
3rd November 1773. She was helped by a sweet voice and 
a graceful appearance, her youth too was an asset, but her 
acting ability was not great. One critic declared it to be 
"more characterised by judgment than by genius". It is not 

1 J. Bagot: George Canning and his Friends (1909), vol. L, p. 17. 
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therefore surprising that as she found no wealthy pro- 
tector, she failed to maintain the promising beginning that 
she had made. She was soon forced to leave London and 
look for her audiences in the provinces, where tastes were 
less critical, and as a result she was for a considerable time 
in places like Hull, Bristol and Plymouth. Moreover she 
increased her difficulties by a connection which she formed 
with the actor Reddish. She had several children by him 
before his death in 1785, but though reputed to be his 
wife, there is no definite proof that a legal marriage ever 
took place. He was a good actor but there was little to be 
said for his private character. Certainly more than one 
woman bore his name, and Mrs. Canning may well have 
been deceived by him. 

It was in such circumstances as these that young George 
spent his early days. Very little is kaown of them but it is 
not hard to fill in the gaps. Cheap theatrical lodgings, a 
disreputable stepfather and a mother, fond but often ill- 
advised, were not a good beginning for an intelligent, 
affectionate child such as George must have been. In later 
life he had little to say of these early days, but in one 
illuminating scrap of autobiography he confessed, "Of my 
education the first circumstances, which I have any 
recollections of, are, that I was, at the age of six years, 
employed in learning the rudiments of my mother tongue, 
spinning cockchafers on corking pins, and longing for 

bread and butter at a day school near ."*) To some 

extent his mother's passionate affection redeemed the 
sordidness of the life round him, for the fondness which he 
showed her in, later life must have been dated from the 
memory of the time when they lived together. If his 
mother's influence was good that of Reddish was definitely 
bad, and Moody, a fellow actor, expressed the opinion 
that the boy was "on his way to the gallows". That this 
was averted was largely due to Moody's own efforts. Feel- 
ing that the child was too promising material to be ruined 

1 Microcosm, 30 July 1787, No. 39. 
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in this way, he exerted himself to interest George's more 
respectable relations in his fate. His father's younger 
brother, Stratford, had also deserted Ireland for London, 
and was now established in the City as a merchant. Though 
he had a growing family of his own he was persuaded to 
take charge of his nephew and to bring him up with his 
own children. Finally his grandfather relented sufficiently 
to allot the proceeds from a small estate in Kilkenny to 
provide for his maintenance and education. In this way 
Canning was rescued from, the sordid surroundings in. 
which the first eight years of his life had been passed. The 
results for him were extremely fortunate, but some of the 
credit for so wise a step must be given not only to Moody 
and to Stratford Canning but to his own mother. Since 
she had struggled so hard for him, and cared for him so 
deeply, as her one link with the husband whom she had 
loved desperately, it must have been a bitter wrench to 
let him go not only to strangers, but to strangei^s who might 
teach him to think lightly of her. That they never did so 
is one tribute to the steadfastness of Caxuung's nature; his 
love once given was never withdrawn without the greatest 
provocation. 

Endowed now with respectable relations and a prosper- 
ous middle-class home, Canning's scholastic education 
could be begun. His uncle sent him first to Hyde Abbey 
school at Winchester, where he soon began to make up 
for his late start, but in other ways behaved pretty much as 
small boys usually do at their first school, making heroes of 
the bigger boys and talking interminably at home of the 
pranks and daring of his fellows. But it was Eton that 
provided the first real turning point. His school career 
there was singularly successful ; he did well in his studies 
and he made several lifelong friends. By the autumn of 
1786 he was top of the school and one of its most popular 
members. In spite, however, of his ability and restricted 
means he never went on the foundation: that he did not 
become a Colleger was largely due to his own dislike of 
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that situation and to his own persistence in avoiding it. 
Canning felt that he had a definite position of his own at 
Eton which he had no intention of risking, and in a letter 
to an old Winchester friend, H. J. Richman, he showed 
quite clearly his early determination to cut a respectahle 
social figure among his new associates. His grounds for 
disliking the idea were, he confessed, "the great difference 
of behaviour and respect paid to the one situation in 
preference to the other" and he begged Richman as an 
older man, to hear some of his reasons, and judge. "A 
Colleger stays at Eton till nineteen ; then, if a vacancy falls 
out at King's College, Cambridge, while he is first in the 
school, he is translated thither, and enjoys the advantage 
of upon an average from first to last of about 50 per 
annum till he dies or marries. When a man, goes into the 
Church the advantage is greater, as he may chance by very 
good luck to get a living. These are the advantages. The 
contrary is a Colleger rises much slower in the school, 
and is consequently much later at the top. He stays till 
nineteen an Oppidant till seventeen: two years, or a 
year even, to a man whose line is the Bar, is surely an 
object. A Colleger may, after all, not go to King's if a 
vacancy does not fall. Where then is the advantage? A 
Colleger, among the boys even, is not looked upon in 
near so respectable a light as an Oppidant. This was one 
of my principal reasons for my dislike." 1 In view of the 
vehemence of his feelings it is amusing to contrast the 
views of an older and wiser Canning when consulted as 
to the prudence and propriety of asking the Provost of 
Eton for his , nomination for putting young Stratford 
Canning on the foundation. In reply, this was in 179$, he 
wrote, "I do think the plan a very good one for if he 
turns out a clever boy, as he promises to do, it opens to 
him a field for very distinguished exercise of his talents, 
in the course of his education there ; & if he should be 

i "Some Letters of George Canning," by the Rev. J, Raven in the Anglo- 
Saxon Review, vol. III., December 1899. p. 49. 
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fortunate enough to go to King's Coll., Cambridge 
(as from his age he has a fair chance of doing) there is a 
further prospect of an establishment for life, sufficient if 
not for his whole support at least whereon to build his 
fortune." But in 1786 his feelings were otherwise, and 
Fox and Sheridan were both pressed into service to per- 
suade his uncle not to insist on the uncongenial plan. 

Canning, however, was far from wasting his time. In 
spite of high spirits and a host of friends, there was from 
the first a more serious and mature side to his character 
which gave him weight and importance in his own sphere. 
He showed early a taste for oratory and informed Rich- 
man, "We have many speeches here ; I have spoken * Cicero 
in Catalinam' 'Video P.C. in me omnium ora atque 
oculos,' etc. a very fine part in. my opinion 'Darius act 
exerciturn', beginning 'Terrarum quas Oceanus hinc 
alluit,* etc. 'Quint. Curt/ in which there are some 
very oratorical parts : I mean (though my expression does 
not, I believe, convey my meaning) parts very pleasant to 
speak, as being very fine turns, etc. ; and at election -the 
time when the greatest exhibition is, and when there is a 
vast deal of company I spoke 'Satan to the Sun 1 ." 1 
Apparently his performance was as good as his interest was 
keen for in his last year Fanny Burney remarked that of the 
speeches those spoken by Smith and Canning, "were pro- 
nounced extremely well". It was not only for their ora- 
torical possibilities that young Canning valued the classics, 
and though he confessed in 1786 that "I have not, I fear, 
been for this last twelve months or more so diligent as I 
might have been. I have not employed my leisure time to 
the best advantage, 5 * yet at the same time he made promises 
of amendment, declaring, "I have another year before me 
ere I leave Eton I will apply myself diligently to the study 
of the classics the Greek as well as Latin. Do you think 
this a foolish resolution of a moment ; I see the necessity 

1 "Some Letters of George Canning,'* by the Rev. J. Raven in the Anglo* 
Saxon Review, vol. Ill,, December 1899. p. 4.9. 
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of it, if I mean ever to be master of the classics, which I 
thoroughly purpose." Yet in spite of some slacking his 
work showed promise and he related with pride that four 
of his exercises had been sent up to the Provost and Fellows 
in accordance with the custom of submitting some praepo- 
stor's exercise. The four topics are not without interest; 
they were, "on the peculiar Providence of God," "on 
Electioneering Bribery," a satire "on Modem Conversa- 
tion" and an Alcaic on "Fortunae Viae" 1 His fondness for 
the classics did not fail him and when discussing the most 
profitable lines of study to be followed at Oxford he 
reassured Richman saying, "Do not think I mean to forget 
the classics. Greek especially will consume much of my 
attention." As a result of his labours he became a good 
classical scholar as his performance at Oxford showed, and 
in after life it was with him a term of commendation if he 
could say of any man, as he said of the Speaker in 1794, 
that he was "a very pleasant man and a good classic". In 
other branches of study he was less proficient; a well- 
known story reveals the fact that years after, another Eton 
friend, Hookham Frere, discovered on a country walk that 
Canning was still completely ignorant of the fact that 
tadpoles grew into frogs. Though after his marriage he 
turned to farming with enthusiasm, natural beauty left 
him unmoved as a young man. His letters from the Lakes, 
which he saw for the first time in company with Mrs. 
Crewe, contained no rhapsodies, and in April 1794, 
describing Lord Gower's place at Wimbledon as being 
"exceedingly beautiful singularly so considering its 
small distance from London with hills vales wood 
water etc." he yet added, "of all which you are aware 
however that I am no very enthusiastic judge or admirer 
for their own sakes They must be well-tenanted to make me 
look at them with delight." His interests were not there- 
fore of such a kind as to lead him to investigate the 

* "Some Letters of George Canning," by the Rev. J, Raven in the Anglo- 
Saxon "RevieWy vol. III., December 1899. p. o. 
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mysteries of pond or field life for himself and so to supple- 
ment the limited curriculum of Eton. His activities as a 
schoolboy were turned into other channels. 

Of these activities, the one which marked him out as a 
person of some promise was the part which he played in 
founding and running The Microcosm. The editor was 
J. Smith, but the whole of the little group were concerned, 
Hookham Frere who was to be one of his most intimate 
life-long friends, Charles Ellis, whom he both admired and 
loved for the sweetness of his temper and the steadfastness 
of his affection, and "Bobus" Smith whose nickname was 
given to him as a means of distinguishing him from their 
youthful editor. The Microcosm was a weekly paper,- pro- 
duced by the boys themselves and published by Knight, a 
Windsor bookseller. Unlike most kindred efforts The 
Microcosm won fame and a public outside the school walls, 
so much so that the copyright was sold for f o and by 
1825- five editions were printed and sold. It found some 
illustrious readers and did much to make Canning known. 
In the month of its first publication, November 1786, 
Fanny Burney noted in her diary, "I read once more, in 
the morning, to the Queen, a paper of the Microcosm, which 
I forget whether I have mentioned ; it is a periodical imita- 
tion of other periodical papers, and written by a set of 
Eton scholars. It has great merit for such youthful com- 
posers." 1 The result was that the King and Queen never 
forgot Canning, and on his visits to Eton while he was still 
a young member of the House, if he chanced to meet the 
royal couple on the Terrace they would observe, "that they 
hoped I had not forgotten our old friend the Microcosm 
for they had not." A month later a friend drew Hannah 
More's attention to the publication, writing to her, "Have 
you seen a very extraordinary production of some Eton 
boys ? It is a periodical paper called 'the Microcosm* , in one 
of which, for they are very unequal, the practice of com- 



11 2 3 November 1786. Fanny Bumey's Didrp, 17781840 (15) 04- A*), 
vol. III., p. 121. 
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mon swearing is treated with a vein of ridicule, not 
unworthy of Addison in, his happiest mood. This is what 
I should have least expected from a boy. If he had jumbled 
together all the learning that he could have collected from 
all the translations and compilations he could get, I should 
not have been much surprised: but elegant ridicule, and 
well -supported ironical pleasantry is not often found at 
that age." 1 The article which drew forth these praises 
was Canning's, and it shows how, even as a schoolboy, his 
future powers were beginning to appear and to win out- 
side recognition. Canning himself was proud of it ; indeed 
he was seldom afflicted by doubts as to his own perform- 
ance however much he may have worried before the 
event. In after years he always alluded with particular 
affection to his fellow contributors, as if being bound 
together in, the great enterprise of The Microcosm gave them 
a peculiar claim on, each other. Even at the time, though 
he affected modesty, when he wrote to Richman, "I must, 
with fear and trembling, ask you have you seen, and read 
'the Microcosm' ? I intend sending one to you, whenever I 
can find any opportunity of so doing. I long much to hear 
your opinion, and deprecate the severity of criticism. To 
publish was indeed a bold attempt. We succeed, however, 
far beyond our expectations." 2 Yet his real pride in the 
production is evident. 

The time had now come when Canning was due to 
leave Eton, which he did in the summer of 1787. His 
school days had been happy and successful. He had been 
popular and made friends. Through his speaking and the 
enterprise of The Microcosm his reputation was becoming 
known in the world at large. With his masters he had 
been on happy terms, taking what they could give and 

1 W. Roberts: Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of Hannah More (1834), 
vol. II. , p. 46. 

2 "Some Letters of George Canning," by the Rev. J. Raven, in the Anglo- 
Saxon Review, vol. III., December 1899, p. 3. 
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respecting them in return. He revisited Eton more than 
once, even before his little cousin Stratty followed him 
there, staying on these occasions with Dr. Heath, the new 
Head Master, who had been an assistant master in his day, 
or with Dr. Davies, the Head Master of his time and since 
then the Provost, of whom he wrote later, "We were 
always very good friends. " Nor, like many an old boy 
since, did he fail to pay a visit to his dame, of whom he 
seems to have retained the friendliest recollections. 

But regret at leaving must have been tempered by 
excitement for the future and by the need to make new 
plans. As a minor he was not yet a completely free agent 
His uncle Stratford Canning had died in the May of 1787 
an event declared Canning "as unexpected as it was melan 
choly" and the two persons now responsible for his well 
being were Mr. Borrowes, his late uncle's partner, and his 
uncle by marriage, Mr. Leigh. The Rev. William Leigh, 
who had married Stratford Canning's sister, was to plaj 
a great part in the background of Canning's life. The 
family were still at Norwich, not yet having rented Ash- 
bourne Hall, which, as he began to drift away from Hetty 
Canning, Stratford Canning's widow, was to be more a 
home to Canning than even Crewe HalL But though still 
controlled by guardians, Canning's finances were at last 
such as to make him independent. In the November of 
1786 his paternal grandmother had died an,d her death put 
Canning in possession of a small fortune of about 400 a 
year, which had been left him by his grandfather's will* 
"With this," he wrote, "I shall, thank God, be amply 
enabled to prosecute my studies, both academical and 
professional, as a gentleman,; and, in short, to answer 
every wish, except one, that of providing for my poor 
mother; but even this will, I trust, be in my power some 
years hence. Meanwhile, to lift her some little way above 
actual want and to alleviate in some measure the hardships 
of her situation, I obtained the consent of my uncle, and 
since his death, of my guardian,, to allow fifty pounds a 
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year." 1 He had, therefore, at last some foundation upon 
which to build his fortunes. 

The line which that fortune was to take was already 
\p planned out in his mind. Even at Eton he had decided 
x^ upon a legal career and in the autumn of 1787, just before 
^v going up to Oxford, his resolve was still clear. But 
already other ambitions were beginning to lure him; 
already the law was assuming the shape of a means to an 
end. "I need not tell you, my dear Sir," he wrote to 
^V Richman, "that the law is my road ; and that I look forward 
to it with all eagerness and expectation; and perhaps, at 
some future day, to the House of Commons, a field, open 
^indeed, not so much for solid pudding as empty praise." 2 
p That his mind should be already playing with the idea of a 
t political future was natural enough. At Eton his skill as a 
^ debater had been, acknowledged. At home, the influence 
\X of Fox and Sheridan, both in the forefront of parliamentary 
\ \ life, stood high with his Canning relations. "Sheridan," 
wrote Canning, "has proved himself, both to the family 
and to myself in particular, a most kind friend. His advice 
and assistance will, doubtless, be to me of every advantage, 
and will be always open to me." 3 So close indeed were the 
^relations between Sheridan and the younger man that 
many people believed that he was his guardian, and Can- 
ning, when, he first came down, from Oxford "had to set 
right a thousand upon this head." The popular impression 
of his close connection with the Whigs was indeed to do 
him a disservice later when, he entered Parliament as a 
follower of Pitt, but in 1787 his Whiggism was unshaken,. 
Though the hopes of a Parliamentary career at some 
distant date were already invading his mind, his immediate 
intentions were to make the best use of the three years in 
front of him. "Beside logic and mathematics," he inquires, 
"is there anything else the acquisition of which is to be 
sought at the University? Civil Law?" and again he reiter- 

1 "Some Letters of George Canning," by the Rev. J. Raven, in the Anglo- 
Saxon Review, vol. III., December 1899, pp. i~2. 
*Ibid. y p. 2. *Ibid. 
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ates his resolve to "combat all inclinations to idleness, and 
exert myself earnestly to do everything I ought to do." 1 
After Oxford he had a scheme for going abroad to France 
and Italy, partly with the idea that it would be "serviceable 
to learn the language" and partly to see Rome. His desire 
to acquire at least a knowledge of the French tongue was 
deep rooted and persistent and more than one vacation 
found him struggling with a French tutor in the peace of a 
deserted college. 

At the outset his Oxford plans were uncertain. He 
hoped to go to Christ Church, and he leaned to the idea of 
becoming a Gentleman Commoner. His predilection in 
this direction was largely due to the influence of Lord 
Macartney, an, old student friend of his father's who had 
just returned from India and who had asked Canning to 
see him. The result had been to flatter the young man's 
van,ity so that Canning declared that the interest which 
Lord Macartney had taken, in his concerns, "had deter- 
mined me in every point, that I can,, to follow his advice." 
It was, moreover, advice which a young man who had 
refused to go upon the foundation at Eton was likely to 
find palatable. Other more level headed counsel was 
brought to bear. Mr. Leigh, with whom Canning passed 
part of October, had from the first preferred that the 
young man, should go as a Commoner, and upon receiving 
a letter from, Canning, which quoted Lord Macartney's 
advice, he wrote to the latter directly stating his objections 
and pressing the arguments in favour of his own plan. As a 
result of this onslaught Lord Macartney gave way and it 
was decided that Canning should go to Christ Church in 
October as a Commoner. 2 Further hitches occurred. 
Canning had hoped to meet the Dean of Christ Church at 
Norwich, since the Bishop was a friend of his uncle's, but 
unfortunately he came a day too late. Nor was that the 

1 "Some Letters of George Canning," by the Rev, J, Raven, in the Anglo- 
Saxon, Review, vol. III., December 185/9, pp. 5-2-3. 

2 Ibid., p. S3- 
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only tragedy, Christ Church was so full at the moment 
that the Dean had expressed his doubts as to Canning 
gaming admission that term, or perhaps even the term 
after. In that case he was in some perplexity, for though 
he was willing to wait one term "rather than not become a 
member of Christ Church" 1 two terms he felt would be too 
serious a loss. Eventually the difficulty was solved and 
Canning was admitted on the ijth November 1787, just in 
time to keep his term. It was now possible for him to 
settle down to his new life and to put into practice his 
good resolutions. 

Even in his first year at Christ Church, Canning came to 
count for something in the life of his college. His friends 
were to be found among the more intelligent students and 
with some of them he remained on terms of intimacy 
throughout his life. Frere, it is true had gone to Cam- 
bridge and so had Easley Smith, but it was perhaps an 
advantage that he should have to enlarge his circle to 
include new members, for it was a weakness of Canning's 
that he always preferred to surround himself by a little 
group of chosen intimates. It was now that his friendship 
with Jenkinson started. Robert Banks Jenkinson, the 
eldest son of the first Lord Hawkesbury, had been in 
residence at Christ Church since 1786. He was a serious 
minded, slightly solemn. his detractors would have said 
pompous young man, bent on achieving a great political 
career. Both were therefore interested in the questions 
of the day, though in the first year of their friendship the 
French Revolution had not yet arisen to trouble the 
political horizon. On political questions their views were 
opposed ; Jenkinson was a Tory by temperament, Canning 
still a flaming Whig, Nor were these two the only 
members of the group interested in political questions, 
Lord Henry Spencer and Lord Holland were equally ready 
to argue and discuss. The result was the formation of a 

1 "Some Letters of George Canning," by the Rev. J. Raven, in the Anglo- 
Saxon 'Review, vol. III., December 1899, p. 3. 
c 
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debating society whose rules and procedure marked the 
youthful nature of its members. The club blazer, a 
peculiar and therefore noticeable shade of brown, was 
embellished with buttons which bore the letters D.P.C. 
& F. intricately entwined. The letters signified the 
members' devotion to the noble art of oratory rather than 
any set beliefs, for they represented the names of Demos- 
thenes, Pitt, Cicero and Fox. Meetings were held behind 
closed doors in the members' rooms and the young 
politicians indulged freely in the luxury of expressing 
themselves. In its early stages Canning was an active 
member, later he tried to analyse his motives for participa- 
ting so eagerly in the enterprise. "Perhaps" ? he wrote to 
his friend Newton, a fellow member, "I was inflamed by 
the novelty of the plan, perhaps influenced by your example ; 
perhaps I was not quite without an idea of trying my 
strength with Jenkinson. Connected with men of avowed 
enmity in the political world, professing opposite prin- 
ciples, and looking forward to some distant period when 
we might be ranged against each other on a larger field, 
we were perhaps neither of us without the vanity of wish- 
ing to obtain an early ascendency over the other." 1 It was 
a natural desire, though it did not indicate a whole- 
hearted devotion to a legal career. At first Canning does 
not seem to have realised that his impulses were betraying 
him, but when the purpose of the mysterious club became 
widely known, one man saw the danger. That was Cyril 
Jackson, the Dean. In contrast to many of the Fellows he 
was a man of outstanding personality who, because of the 
trouble which he took to get to know the undergraduates 
of the College, acquired a great influence over many of 
them, which was not lost when his old students left Oxford 
for the world of affairs. Canning had not met him until he 
came into residence but even by the second term he had 
come not only to respect him personally but to rely on his 
judgment and not to resent his advice. The Dean now 

1 J. F. Newton: The Early Days of George Canning (1828), p. 20* 
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pointed out in a private interview, in which he played the 
part rather of friend than of mentor, that the share which 
Canning was known to be taking in the club was almost an 
absolute avowal of parliamentary views, which, natural 
though they might be in Jenkinson, were dangerous to a 
professional man. With Canning his representations 
carried weight, for he had not yet consciously abandoned 
his legal ambitions. Thus he wrote that "the imputation 
of parliamentary prospects, already too much fixed on me, 
is what, of all others, a person in my situation ought to 
avoid. I am already, God knows, too much inclined, both 
by my own sanguine wishes and the connexions with 
whom I am most intimate, and whom I above all others 
revere, to aim at the House of Commons, as the only path 
to the only desirable thing in this world, the gratification 
of ambition ; while at the same time every tie of common 
sense, of fortune, and of duty, draws me to the study of a 
profession. The former propensity I hope reflection, 
necessity, and the friendly advice and very marked atten- 
tions of the Dean, will enable me to overcome; and to the 
Law I look, as the profession which, in this country, holds 
out every enticement that can nerve the exertions and 
give vigour to the powers of a young man. The way 
indeed, is long, toilsome, and rugged; but it leads to 
honours solid and lasting ; to Independence without which 
no blessings of fortune, however profuse, no distinctions 
of station, however splendid, can afford a liberal mind 
true satisfaction; to Power, for which no task can be too 
hard, no labours too trying." 1 Inspired by these stern 
resolves at the beginning of the summer term Canning 
resigned without proffering any explanation of his action. 
He was subjected to both criticism and abuse by the 
remaining members and his resignation broke the club in 
its original form, though later their debates were resumed 
"with less pomp, regularity, numbers & vocification. 3 ' 
His defection caused no permanent breach with Jenkin- 

1 J. F. Newton: The Early Days of George Canning (1828), p. 24. 
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son, though it may have occasioned a little temporary 
soreness. Their friendship was always one of ups and 
downs, for Jenkinson was apt to resent the quick wit and 
love of practical joking which Canning could never re- 
strain and for which his own sense of importance only too 
frequently afforded a target. Indeed even the Dean com- 
mented on their habit of "quarreling and making it up all 
day long." Whether it was some such temporary strain or 
the loss of friends, older than himself, who had gone clown 
in the June of 1788, Canning was in a despondent mood at 
the prospect of returning to Oxford that autumn. On the 
way he had stopped three days at Eton, renewing old 
memories, seeing old friends and staying up all hours 
talking and gossiping which perhaps sharpened the con- 
trast. Certainly he wrote to his aunt, Mrs. Canning, "I am 
not sure that they have not quite ruined and unfitted me 
for Christ Church, and that I have returned, as the Dean 
said in his letter, 'with heightened disgust and increased in- 
aptitude* to the studies and I had almost said, amusements 
of this diabolical dungeon. I am now a little settled here. 
I live chiefly by myself, and for myself; those I valued 
and esteemed most are gone and 1 do not know that any- 
thing very valuable or estimable is come in their room." 1 
His pessimism proved unjustified for his remain ing years 
at Oxford were to bring him both new, close friendships 
and academic honours. One of these friendships was with 
Granville Leveson Gower the youngest son of Lord Stafford, 
who informed his sister, Lady Susan, in the May of 178,9 
that he counted Canning among his most intimate acquaint- 
ances, The list also contained the names of Newbolt, 
Sturges Bourne, Markham and Charles Moore, with all of 
whom Canning's relations after leaving Oxford remained 
close. His friendship with young Granville, who was 
three years junior to himself, brought Canning into touch 
with a new circle of influential people. Before returning 
to Oxford in the autumn of 1790, after many invitations, 

1 1 6 October 1788, Western Letters, 
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Canning stayed the night at Trentham, Lord Stafford's 
country place. It was not his first experience of a country 
house party for he had previously stayed at Crewe Hall, 
where the famous Whig hostess had made him pecxiliarly 
welcome. But because of his political connections and her 
real affection for him, that had been in some ways less of 
an ordeal. Trentham, with all that it stood for, he 
apparently feared might be more formidable. Again his 
fears were not justified and he wrote to his cousin, little 
Bessy Canning, for whom he had a very real and sincere 
affection, a happy account of his first visit. "For the first 
hour or so, I felt a little shyish, at being amongst a great 
number of great people, and knowing none of the com- 
pany at table, except two (L<1 Granville Leveson & L<1 
Boringdon) but after a little time on finding them all the 
best sort of people that can be imagined I felt all my 
reserve and shyness wear off, and talked away, as though I 
had been sitting round a boiPd bone at Wanstead with you 
& Grandame, and all the other young folks of the place; in 
the evening there was music and cards ; and after supper, 
L<* Ge ]>, Ld Bora, & myself sat up with old Ld Stafford & 
the Attorney General, talking, sometimes as wisely as if 
we had been, veteran statesmen, like them, and sometimes 
as foolishly as if they had been young, like us ; finally the 
next morning I came away very much delighted with all 
the people I had seen,, and half in love with two or three 
of the Lady Levesons ; and after promising that whenever I 
again went to Crewe, I would not fail to take Trentham in 
my way." 1 It was the beginning of a long connection. Not 
only did Canning like the Staffords, they reciprocated his 
liking and in her letters Lady Stafford always speaks of him 
with real cordiality ; thus on one occasion she informed her 
son, of her pleasure in seeing Canning "not only because he 
is pleasant, but because he likes you"* and again that "his 

1 23 November 1790. Western Letters. 

2 The Private Correspondence of Granville Leveson Cower, First Earl Granville, 
iySl-1821 (1916), vol. I., p. 73. 
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Regard for you and the Way he talks of you makes him 
dear to me," 1 a highly satisfactory foundation of approval 
for a mother. Nor was Granville his only new friend; 
through him he met Lord Boringdon, who also came up to 
Christ Church in 1789. He had succeeded to his father's 
title in 1787 and had been at the same school with Lord 
Granville. A pen portrait of him by Sir Gilbert Elliot 
just before he first came to Oxford helps to explain the 
grounds of Canning's fondness for him. "Lord Boringdon", 
wrote Sir Gilbert to his wife, "is a very fine young man, 
though still kept on the footing of a boy. ... He has his 
hair about his ears, and gets up in the morning to take his 
lesson with his tutor; but he is six feet high, and more 
formed than many of those who are in the world, I was 
much pleased with his manners and character, and daresay 
he will turn out well." 2 He with Lord Granville and 
Morpeth, whom Canning had known at Eton, formed the 
nucleus of a little group of younger men with whom 
Canning remained on terms of affectionate intimacy. 
Oxford therefore despite his gloomy forebodings in 1788 
and his strictures on the "utter emptiness and vanity of the 
generality of good folks Christ Church can boast", provided 
Canning with some of his most valuable friendships as well 
as a host of acquaintances, for in his later accounts of his 
social activities man after man is described as having been 
"at Christ Church with me". 

It was probably with his younger friends that he in- 
dulged in his love of practical joking, nor were his 
methods more subtle than those of the average under- 
graduate. One trick was to attach a string to the knockers 
of two doors adjoining each other, and rapping at one 
"which opening, by means of the connection performed 
rapped at the other that again, by the same means, 
returned the compliment & this repeated it till by dint 

1 The Private Correspondence of Granville Levcson Cower, First Earl Granville, 
ljSl-1821 (1916), vol. I., p. 76. 

2 The Life and Letters of Gilbert Elliot, First Earl ofMlnto, 1JSI-1 So6 (i 874) 

Vol. I., p. 221. 
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of frequent summonses the two doors came to be opened 
at once, & an eclaircissment took place in which the 
openers mutually accused each other." "Nor is it un- 
pleasing", he informed the Leighs, to whom this tale of 
his misdoings was confided, when his visit to Oxford in 
1794 made him renew the memories of his student days, 
"to watch the setting off of a stage coach, & to observe the 
ostler, bringing out his lanthorn to light the passengers in 
which he had no sooner done, than he places his lant- 
horn on the ground. One end of a packthread may then be 
very conveniently passed through the ring at the top of the 
lanthorn, the other end having been previously fastened to 
a wheel of the Coach the Coach drives on & the lant- 
horn, to the great surprize of its owner, manifests a very 
strong inclination to follow it & unless rescued in very 
good time, hop after it down the street, with remarkable 
celerity & perseverance. Some good also" he continued, 
"hath been found to result from sending some person un- 
observed into a room on the ground floor at the Bear Inn, 
where a table was laid for supper, & the party not yet come 
in, which person ties a string to one of the candlesticks, 
or both, if time serves, & conducts the string along the 
floor, & out of the window (left open, at this time of the 
year for air) into the street. You may then walk about at 
your leisure till you imagine the Gentlefolks quietly 
seated at their meal & the next time you pass, seizing the 
loop, which you have left dangling out at window, you 
may with one twitch remove the candlestick from the 
table to the ground, with more quickness & dexterity 
than fifty waiters could have shewn in taking them away." 
Despite such tricks his real interests were intellectual 
and the greater part of his time was spent either in solid 
study or in serious discussion. Newton, indeed, said that 
he was seldom to be seen without a pen or a book in his 
hand, though it should be remembered that this memory 
dates from his first year. Certainly the relaxations of the 
average undergraduate, wine, horses and women attracted 
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him but little. He was never a heavy drinker; hunting he 
declared was one of the pleasures which he had early 
decided he could bear to pass through the world without 
enjoying, and women, when they interested him at all, 
were usually those older than himself and certainly not the 
type whose charms were accessible to the ordinary under- 
graduate. That he should study hard was therefore prob- 
ably a matter of inclination as well as of necessity. The 
method of life suited him, morning chapel afforded the 
occasion for rising, then the rest of day until three was 
devoted to lectures or study, "some reading a good deal, 
many a little, & most of them nothing". At three the 
undergraduates dined in Hall and from dinner adjourned 
to drink wine in each other's rooms, then for those who 
pleased there was further time for study followed by a 
supper in a friend's room, which Canning pronounced the 
"pleasantest & principal meal of the day". In such a 
regime there was ample room for books and conversation, 
and in the May of 1791, when already the thought of going 
down for good was facing him, he wrote regretfully to 
Mrs. Canning, "I do not know any place at which I could 
be with so much comfort for the present, as at Oxford; 
for it is the place of all others, where I can get, when I 
want it, the only dissipation, that I like, I mean that of idle 
and unembarrassed conversation." 1 

The resolve to master the classics was kept. In 1 789 he 
won the Chancellor's Medal for his composition on the 
"Iter ad Meccam", an achievement which he used in 
justification for his remissness as a correspondent to little 
Bessy, saying to her that "you would remember that 
University prizes are not won without a good deal of hard 
labour and then you would recollect that a good deal of 
hard labour takes up a good deal of time and from all this 
you would conclude that I had not had any time to write 
letters to such idle little sluts as yourself." The tone of the 
letter is playful but the sad truth remains that Canning was 

1 27 May 1791. Western Letters. 
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driven again and again to find excuses where he could ; his 
correspondence with his faithful and adoring little cousin 
was too apt to fall into arrears. In the December of the 
same year he had further triumphs to relate to her, 
writing, "I have been detained here till now to be invested 
with some new honours of mine, which the Dean has been 
pleased to bestow upon me. Do you know what a student- 
ship is? Not you. How should you? & I am sure I do not 
know how to go about to explain it to you but this I will 
tell you, that though I say it that shd not say it, it is a 
creditable thing & a profitable thing enough, seeing that it 
brings God knows how much meat and drink & lodging in 
the year ; & what is best of all, it was given me by the Dean 
in a manner the most flattering, without being in any 
degree or by anybody solicited for me." 1 

It was frequently his practice to spend at least part of 
the shorter vacations at Oxford reading and enjoying the 
unaccustomed quiet. Such interludes also gave him an 
opportunity to continue his study of French, A letter 
written to Lord Granville in the Christmas vacation of 
1789 sketches the peaceful character of his days. "I have 
been," he wrote, "if not actually the most diligent, cer- 
tainly the most recluse of human beings, for, excepting 
one day, that I dined at Blenheim, and twice that I have 
been there at the plays, I do not think I have ever passed 
three hours together out of my petit-cabinet: where du 
Quesne and I every day make a most astounding progress 
in the french tongue. 

"I am by this time so thoroughly reconciled to the tran- 
quil and tenantless appearance of all things around me, 
that I am not sure whether I look forward, to the return of 
all you noisy riotous animals, with any great impatience. " 2 

The long vacations were chiefly passed at Crewe HalL 
Apparently the first visit was paid in the summer of 1789 
for a letter to Mrs, Canning contains a description of the 

1 27 December 1789. Western Letters. 

3 G. SL D., 29/8, Granville MSS., 31 December 1789. 
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house and of the mode of life that was followed there 
which ended with the appreciative remark, "the place 
itself is delightful & the perfect freedom, with which one 
does what one likes, nobody asking why or wherefore, is 
charming." 1 His aunt, Hetty Canning, was always too 
inclined to ask "why and wherefore" and it is possible that 
now that Canning was a young man he found the atmo- 
sphere of Wanstead, whither the widow had removed after 
Stratford Canning's death, a little irritating. Even before 
political differences had occurred to strain relationships 
he did not spend much time there unless he had nowhere 
else to go; the Leighs he visited if he could, staying with 
them at Bath, and the summer of 1790 was again passed at 
Crewe Hall. This time the visit was broken by an excur- 
sion to the Lakes. Canning's letter to Bessy, however, 
devoted most of its space to a humorous account of the 
difficulties which his man Fleming found in mastering the 
art of riding and the Lakes got but scant treatment. 
"They are", he told her, "great large pieces of water, with 
wood & mountain & rock hanging over them and boats, 
which you may sail or row in if you please, which you will 
find pretty much like sailing or rowing anywhere else 
except indeed that here you will have the advantage of 
being wet through for it always rains, at least I guess so, 
as we were drenched every day regularly and the people 
on the banks of Windermere told us that they had been 
drenched too, every day for two months before we 
arrived there." In short, he confessed, "I am not at all 
sorry to find myself as it were at home, and restored to 
the comfort of a good bed, clean linen- and a cheering 
fire," 2 His plans for seeing the Leighs that vacation fell 
through; they were at Exmouth and his funds did not 
permit him to visit them, or indeed to do anything but 
stay quietly at Crewe Hall until the beginning of the new 
term. But though he preferred to pass his vacations else- 

1 7 September 1789. Western Letters. 

2 27 August 1790. Ibid. 
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where he was particularly fond of his cousin, little Bessy, 
and wrote to her more frequently than he did to any other 
member of the family. In some ways she supplied the 
need of a sister, she was eight years his junior, and his 
letters to her, though naturally never very profound, are a 
mixture of playful teasing and affectionate advice. When 
she was only ten he informed her of what he expected 
from her in years to come. "I, for my part," he told her, 
"have drawn the picture of a very sensible, well accom- 
plished woman, not remarkably pretty indeed, but in- 
finitely good tempered, graceful & attracting. Whether 
for this picture I am ever to find m, original, I shall ask you 
some years hence, & then, I doubt not, you will show that 
the rest of your time has been as diligently & improvingly 
employed as the first few years of it have been." 1 It is 
revealing advice since it shows not only what Bessy was 
but also what young Canning most desired, or thought he 
desired, in a woman. 

Such was the background, the friendships and the 
achievements of his Oxford years. In 1791 he took his 
degree and prepared to face a wider life, equipped at least 
with a keen and active mind, many friends, most of whom 
were important or influential in some sphere or another, 
a vaulting ambition and a modest competence to act as 
the foundation for his dreams. Yet it was natural that he 
should view the future if not with dread at least with some 
trepidation; others had their family behind them; already 
Jenkinson, the familiar "Jenky" of Christ Church days was 
a Member of Parliament ; Canning must depend on his own 
ability and what friendship could achieve. "You cannot 
imagine", he wrote to his aunt just before coming down", 
how seriously I am thinking every day & all day long about 
futurity the futurity of this life I mean, upon which I am 
just about to enter." 2 The prelude to manhood was over; 
the first act about to begin. 

1 30 November 1788. Western Letters. 

2 27 May 1791. Ibid, 



CHAPTER II 

POLITICAL PERPLEXITIES 

THE years between Canning's leaving Oxford and 
finally determining to devote himself to politics 
formed one of the most vital periods of his life, for it was 
then that he finally adopted those principles which were 
henceforth to mark his political conduct. It is, however., 
a time of some obscurity and little record remains to 
etch in clearly his personal perplexities. One thing is 
certain. His early Whiggism was real and sincere. In his 
Oxford days his views were solidly opposed to those of 
Jenkinson's, so much so that George III was reported to 
have said that "Mr. Canning's republican principles had 
done great harm at Christ Church," 1 The early stages of 
the French Revolution wrought no change int his opinions, 
As he wrote later, "Holding it as I do, to be an eternal and 
immutable principle, that what a Nation wills decidedly 
and unanimously with respect to its own internal govern- 
ment and constitution that it has a right to accomplish 
without hindrance or interruption from without -I have 
all along wished that France might succeed in giving to 
itself, what it has all along appeared to will with a decision 
and unanimity almost unexampled in the history of nations, 
the form of a pure representative RepublicL" 2 Conse- 
quently his connections with the Whig opposition re- 
mained firm and his friendship with Its leaders unstrained. 
In the June of 1790 he left Oxford for a three days' visit 
to London to hear Fox's speech in Westminster Hall, "of 

1 G. & D., 29/8, Granville MSS., 2 December 1792, 

a J. Bagot: George Canning and his Friends (1909), vol. L p, 36. 
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which, as I have not at present leisure to transcribe the 
whole from memory I shall say no more than that it was 
divine." 1 In the same year on his visit to Crewe Hall, he 
met for the first time the Master of the Rolls, Pepper 
Arden, of whom he made the significant remark, "He is a 
great Pittite, but 1 liked him very much not withstand- 
ing." 2 To all outward appearance Canning was definitely 
marked as a recruit for the Whigs if he embarked upon 
political life. In the same year he was first presented to the 
Prince of Wales; an event which owed its significance to 
the fact that the Prince was everywhere acknowledged as 
the leader of the opposition to both Pitt and the King. 
The introduction took place at Sheridan's at a "grand 
supper and catch singing", which had been given purposely 
to please the Prince. Canning sent an account of the 
meeting to Bessy. "I was charmed beyond measure," he 
wrote, "& far beyond my expectation, with the elegance 
of his address and the gentlemanliness of his manners. He 
did me the honour of a good deal of conversation, and 
ask'd me, as his father had done before him, whether I 
intended to be Lord Chancellor? to which (as you may 
easily guess) cocking my hat fiercely ov6r one eye, putting 
my arms a-kimbo, and holloaing with a loud voice I 
replied 'Yes-damme'. He talked in very handsome 
terms of affection & respect of the Dean of Christ Church." 3 
The Dean, however, highly disapproved of the intro- 
duction having taken place at all ; it looked too much like 
a fresh avowal of parliamentary views. To the end of his 
Oxford days the Whig connection seemed to be unbroken. 
During his last summer term he told Bessy that more than 
once he met "Mr. Fox and his lady (Mrs. Armistead whom 
he subsequently married) at places on the road betwixt 
here & London, & have paddled about with them and Lord 
Holland & other folks on the water & dined by the side of 

1 21 June 1750. Western Letters. 

2 4 September 1790. Ibid. 

3 17 May 1790. Ibid. 
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clear streams at Clifden, on cold viands of the most ex- 
quisite flavour." 1 

He left Oxford therefore with no idea that his views 
were so soon to change and with the stern resolve that the 
law and not politics must be his road. He intended to 
allow himself one last care-free vacation to strengthen 
himself "for the serious application of three years to come ; 
during which time if I ever stir out of London for more 
than a day or two at a time, it is a greater indulgence than 
I at present think to allow myself." 2 This resolution, like 
most of the others with which he armed himself at this 
date, proved less stable than he had intended. Apparently 
rather at the last minute, for in May he had no such plan, 
he made up his mind to go abroad. It was a scheme which 
he had long cherished, even from his school days, though 
its scope was to be more restricted than his earlier hopes 
had suggested. The goal was now to be Holland and 
Brussels and its reward, a further command of the French 
language. 

He set out in July with Charles Moore, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury's second son, and a Mr. Elliott on whose 
help the two younger men relied for the early part of the 
journey, as Elliott was British Envoy at Copenhagen and 
his diplomatic privileges made travelling easier. Canning 
feared sea sickness but the journey was calm and uneventful 
and the travellers suffered no more inconvenience than a 
crowded ship and a cabin mate who threatened to keep the 
whole party awake by the volume of his snores. Unlike 
some travellers they did not attempt to see too much and 
the first part of the trip was spent at the Hague in a way 
which Canning informed Bessy was "most rational and im- 
proving". His description bears out this statement. "I get 
up at 8 at nine comes a french master, & stays with me 
till ten, at ten I breakfast, then perhaps read for an hour 
then ride or drive or walk with Moore or, more 

1 26 June 1791. Western Letters. 

2 27 May 1791. Ibid. 
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generally, (as he is very lazy) with Ld. H. Spencer then 
dress and dine, either at Spencer's, or at Lord Auckland's, 
at J past 3. At six I return home, & am with another 
French master till seven from seven to nine is taken up 
with the French comedy which though not very good in 
other points, does very well as a lesson & at nine we go 
to some party, if there is any, or, in a Family sort oF way, 
to Ld Auckland's." 1 The only break in the regularity oF 
this regime was a short tour to Leyden, Haarlem, Amster- 
dam, North Holland and Utrecht until the friends went on 
to Brussels. Towards the end oF September Canning 
returned, having been away not quite two months, and 
aFter a short visit to Wanstead and to Crewe Hall, he took 
chambers in Paper Buildings and settled down to his new 
studies. 

That year there was apparently no immediate intention 
oF Forsaking the law For the Commons and his studies were 
seriously undertaken. The desire to work and the desire 
to economise, perhaps aFter the expenses of foreign travel, 
drove him to spend the Christmas vacation at Oxford, 
where he could use the large library of law books which, 
though he pronounced them very necessary, he had not at 
hand at Paper Buildings. He could also benefit by his 
studentship and he presented Mrs. Canning with a com- 
parison of his expenses to convince her oF the wisdom oF 
spending his vacation there rather than at London. The 
saving he reckoned would be about Ss. 6 J, a day, since in 
London he spent Sd. on rolls and butter and cream for 
breakfast, about js. for dinner and is. 6d. for an oyster 
and something good at night, while in Oxford he could 
cover his expenditure with 8df. for some supper. His plan, 
however, involved a quiet Christmas alone rather than one 
spent with the family at Wanstead, and to one member of 
the Family at least he knew it would be unwelcome, since 
he told his aunt, "I write to you, because I dare not address 
myselF to little Bessy on the subject oF which I arn about 

1 10 August 1791. Western Letters. 
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to treat, lest she should throw my letter Into the fire, 
before she had got through the three first sentences of it." 1 
Nor did he write to her until, as he said, he had given 
her a whole week to cool down. Consequently the Christ- 
mas vacation was soberly spent in solitude in some rooms 
which he had borrowed from Lord Holland, and where he 
read "like a Dragon Law- Law-Law." 

By the next year both his convictions and his plans were 
changing and though he did not come out into the open, 
as far as the generality of his friends were concerned until 
the year after, yet 1792 was decisive. It was in this year 
that he broke the implied political link between himself 
and the Whigs and attached himself to Pitt. It was in this 
year also that he decided finally to enter Parliament if he 
could do so on terms which he considered satisfactory. 
When his political conversion was first publicly known, 
accusations of time serving and place hunting were made 
freely against him. There were, however, many factors in 
the situation, which combined, had produced a genuine 
change of opinion. The French Revolution was entering 
on a phase of which Canning more and more disapproved 
and his political views were coming to be more in sym- 
pathy with Burke than with the object of his old admira- 
tion, Fox, for by now the opposition was weak and dis- 
jointed as a result of the quarrel between the two men. 
Apparently, too, he had little sympathy with the founda- 
tion of the Society of the Friends of the People in the 
April of 1792 and disliked and distrusted Fox's adherence 
to the cause of reform. "I am not so enthusiastically 
attached to the beauties of its constitution, and still less 
so determinedly blind to its defects, as to believe it un- 
improvable", he declared "yet I Jo think it by much the 
best practical Government that the world has ever seen" 2 
and he had little wish to see reform brought in by revolu- 
tionary methods. The pressure of friendship too perhaps 

1 1 6 December 1791. Western Letters. 
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counted for something; if his older friends, Fox and 
Sheridan were Whig, many of his younger contemporaries 
were followers of Pitt, and to Jenkinson, to Frere and to 
young Granvilta Leveson Gower, Canning's changed 
opinions must have been welcome. This is not to argue 
that Canning was influenced by his friends. In reply to 
Hetty Canning's arguments, for to her his conversion was 
a grievous blow, he replied, "I will only warn you once 
for all time that you have got into a wrong train of argument 
wrong I mean so far as that it is one which is very little 
calculated to have an effect upon my mind. What any other 
people may have thought, upon any subject, at any time, 
is the last thing that I would take into consideration." 1 Yet 
the fact remains that Wanstead and the extreme Whiggish- 
ness which Hetty affected was becoming increasingly un- 
congenial while at Crewe Hall opinion inclined towards 
the views of Burke. Moreover, Mrs. Crewe and the Duchess 
of Portland were close friends, and the Duke of Portland 
and his immediate followers were thought to favour the 
possibility of war with France and to be likely to support 
Pitt in Parliament without, however, becoming members 
of Administration. Canning was therefore gradually being 
surrounded by a pro-Pitt and anti-French atmosphere and 
there was enough in the events of the last few months, both 
at home and abroad, to make him susceptible to it. A 
general influence and a gradually growing conviction was 
more responsible for the change than any one event. Sir 
Walter Scott believed otherwise and tells the story of how 
Godwin, the revolutionary, came to Canning while he was 
still studying law at Paper Buildings and offered to him the 
leadership of the English Revolutionary movement. Ac- 
cording to Scott his violence so shocked Canning that in 
reaction from it he decided to offer his services to Pitt. 
That there is any truth in the tale is unlikely, Canning 
certainly knew Godwin, and had done so since the days 
of The Microcosm at Eton, for Godwin relates how he met 

1 30 September 1790. Western Letters. 
D 
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the young schoolboy at Sheridan's and how he was Very 
pressing" for his acquaintance. 1 Later, too, Godwin 
alluded to the interest he had taken in Canning's early 
career. The men, therefore, were not strangers and 
Canning in all probability had many opportunities of know- 
ing Godwin's views and of having heard them first at a time 
when his own political sentiments were not unfavourable. 
It is not likely, therefore, that Canning would have been 
both horrified and shocked by them even if Godwin had 
placed them before him again in a definite interview. Nor 
is it likely that, with other and more experienced men to 
choose as leaders for his enterprise, Godwin would have 
selected Canning for his leader, though it is possible that he 
may have tried to win. the young man over to his own 
particular line of doctrine and that some chance remark of 
Canning's in after life to that effect, may lie at the root of 
Sir Walter Scott's reminiscence. But whether that be true 
or not it is hardly likely that the incident had any deter- 
mining effect on Canning's political views. 

There is some doubt as to the circumstances surround- 
ing Canning's first meeting with Pitt. Sir Bartle Frere in 
his Memoirs is under the impression that Hookham Frere, 
Canning's school friend, first arranged that they should 
be personally acquainted. According to his story "Dundas 
used often to have Pitt to sup with him after the House 
rose, . . . and one night he took Canning with him. There 
was no one else, and Canning came to me next morning 
before I was out of bed, told me where he had been sup- 
ping the night before, and added, *I am quite sure I have 
them both', and I did not wonder at it, for with his 
humour and fancy it was impossible to resist him." 2 In 

this meeting a Lord A was involved, which agrees 

with the fact that in his Journal later Canning alluded more 
than once to the part which Lord Abercorn had played in 

1 C. K. Paul: William Godwin and his Friends and Contemporaries (1876), 
vol. I., p. 2. 

2 G. Festirxg: John Hookham Frere and his Friends (190^), p* 29. 
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some negotiations in which he had been involved, prior to 
the November of 1793, and in which Charles Arbuthnot 
was also involved. But though this meeting may have been 
the beginning of the personal friendship between the two 
men it was not, as is clear from a letter of Canning's, the 
actual beginning of their acquaintance. 1 In the September 
of 1792 he sent a long letter to Sturges Bourne which gave 
full details of his early relations with Pitt and which is, 
therefore, worth reproducing. "I was, when you left 
town, on the point of writing that letter which I thought 
it so necessary, and found it so difficult, to write, that I 
hesitated a long time between my conviction of the one 
and my experience of the other. I accomplished it, 
however, at length, and on July 26th put it into the post- 
office with my own hands. I have kept a copy of it, as was 
prudent, and when we meet I will show it to you. Mean- 
time it was in substance as follows : That though after what 

I had had the satisfaction to hear through Mr. O , it 

was not perhaps necessary or proper to trouble him much 
at length, yet I could not help feeling the necessity of 
explaining one or two points before I had the honour of 
seeing him, because it might afterwards be too late. That 
I owed it to my own honour to assure him, what without 
such assurance I flattered myself he would have believed, 
that however I was in habits of friendship and familiarity 
with some of the most eminent men in Opposition, yet I 
was in no way bound to them by any personal or political 
obligation, but felt myself perfectly at liberty to choose my 
own party, &c. That it was fair that he should understand 
explicitly from myself what he no doubt was already 

apprised of by Mr. O , that I was not in such a situation 

or circumstances as to be able to do anything towards 
bringing myself into Parliament, nor should I like to be 
brought in by an individual. That before I called on him, as 
he appeared to wish that I should do when he returned to 
town, I desired for obvious reasons to know from himself 

1 Earl Stanhope: Miscellanies (1863), vol. II., p. 47. 
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at what time he would be at leisure to see me. That, 
finally, as it was with himself personally that I was am- 
bitious of being connected, and consequently with himself 
alone that I was desirous of communicating on the subject, 
I trusted that this letter would be sacred from every eye 
but his own, and that whatever might be the event, &c,, I 
should never have reason to repent of having relied confi- 
dently on his honour. This was the substance of my 
letter; and a few days afterwards I received from him an 
answer, which was nearly this: That he lost no time in 
acknowledging, &c., and in expressing the satisfaction 
which he should feel in forming a personal acquaintance 
and connection with one whom he had long known by 
reputation, and whose talents he sincerely wished to see 
exerted for the benefit of the public. That it was im- 
possible to say at present when an opening might arise in 
Parliament such as it would be convenient for me to accept, 
but that he should be happy if he could in any way find the 
means to facilitate it. That as I was so good as to give him 
leave to request to see me on his return to town, he 
would trouble me no farther at present. That he should 
be in Town on Wednesday, the 1 5-th August, and if I could 
conveniently call in Downing Street between eleven and 
twelve that day, I should find him perfectly disengaged, 
&c. 

"On Wednesday, between eleven and twelve, I did call in 
Downing Street, and after waiting about five minutes in a 
room below (during which five minutes, by the by, Rose 
thrust . . . into the room, as if to say Ha! Ha! are you 
there?), I was ushered into that study in which so many 
great statesmen and great scoundrels have at different 
times planned their country's ruin and the advancement of 
their own fortunes. You were right in one guess which 
you made about the interview- We shook hands. For 
some time the conversation was on general topics France 
and Jenkinson, and other equally important concerns. It 
was not my business to begin the subject, and he was at 
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least as awkward as I. At length, 'It Is your wish, I believe, 
Mr. Canning (and I am sure it is mine), to come in/ 
&G.&C. I bowed assent. 'Nothing could make me more 
happy, &G.&C. It was not easy at present to foresee pre- 
cisely at what time a vacancy might arise, such as, &c. 
that is to say, clogged with no expense, &c., but it should 
be his endeavour to procure it as soon as possible, and he 
was sure it would be his interest,' Scc.&c. There was one 
expression in my letter about which he was anxious that 
we should understand each other, because he believed he 
could set me right with regard to some circumstances 
which it was very possible I might have misapprehended. 
When I said I should feel a repugnance to any individual, 
&c., did I mean 'I meant,' said I, 'that I should not like 
to come in on such grounds as that I might be supposed to 
be attached, not to you personally, or to administration 
generally, but personally to the owner of a borough, such 
a man, for instance, as my Lord Lonsdale 3 . . . . 'He under- 
stood me, he said, but I did not seem to be aware of what 
was nevertheless strictly true, that his patronage as a 
Minister was in itself in that part of it which was strictly 
Ministerial very small indeed; so inconsiderable, that 
perhaps not six seats, not one vacancy in a Parliament, 
occurred in that department, and even then seldom, if 
ever, without expense. The means by which he and every 
Minister was enabled to serve those whom their interest or 
inclination prompted them to serve, as in the present 
instance, &c., and the means which he had been turning 
in his mind with regard to me, was his influence with 
proprietors of bur gage-tenures, &c., with some of whom 
his recommendation solely would operate. 'But in such a 
case,' said I, 'could it not be so managed as that it should 
be perfectly understood between that proprietor, whoever 
it might be, and myself, and between me and the world, 
that I owe my seat to your recommendation solely, and not 
to his choice? as it is with/ou/ &c. He was highly 
flattered, &c., and nothing could be more rational or easy. 
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With the proprietor, whoever he might be, my con- 
nection might be as slight as I pleased, or none at all. There 
would be but one circumstance, which he was sure he 
needed not to suggest to me, that is to say, that if at any 
time it should so happen that my politics and those of the 
proprietor should come to differ decidedly, I should in 
delicacy think it proper, 'To vacate my seat', said I. 
'Certainly/ 

"This point being thus understood and mutually adjusted, 
we turned again to more indifferent subjects, in the dis- 
cussion of which were intermingled some remarks on 
Jenky's speaking, and the expectation to be formed of 
Wallace's, and a very warm eulogium from him on 
Spencer's conduct at the Hague. After some pause, how- 
ever, I turned to a matter which I had determined not to 
leave undecided between us at our first interview. I said, 
that as there might be, and indeed certainly were, some 
subjects on which the opinion which I had previously 
formed, or should hereafter form, might differ from his, 
I thought it right to mention to him, at this period of our 
acquaintance, that I should hope and expect to be left to 
my own feelings and inclinations, meaning of course that 
the subjects were not such as when the interest of ad- 
ministration itself was materially involved. I would 
instance the Test Act, both because it was a subject on 
which, knowing his opinions, and having made up my 
own, I was aware that we thought differently from each 
other; and because it was a question which had been 
discussed almost every year, and was likely to be as often 
discussed again. His answer was as liberal and unreserved 
as I could desire. He had not the smallest wish or intention 
to fetter me in any question of such a nature. On specula- 
tive subjects especially, it was natural for every thinking 
man to form his own opinion, and very probable that any 
two men might form opinions totally opposite. A general 
good disposition towards Government was what he hoped 
to find in me, and as that he hoped would be increased and 
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confirmed by the frequency of our communication with 
each other, so he trusted that the same circumstance would 
prevent any very material difference in our general senti- 
ments, whatever distinctions we might take on more 
particular occasions. 

"This was pretty nearly the turn of our conference, and 
at the end of it he repeated his pride, pleasure, Sec., his 
wish and endeavour to bring about the object which we 
both desired as soon as possible, and promised that so soon 
as he had a prospect of accomplishing it he would lose no 
time in communicating it to me. 

"The time when, and the place where, are now the two 
things to be ascertained. Before the Meeting I suppose I 
cannot expect to hear anything; and how soon after that 
event must depend upon many accidental circumstances 
which I cannot foresee or conjecture." 

From this letter it is plain that Canning's political con- 
version must have taken place fairly early in 1792 since 
the actual letter, which was posted at the end of July, was 
preceded not only by doubts and hesitations but also by 
some kind of preparation of the ground so that Pitt was 
prepared for the young man's overtures when they finally 
took place. It is clear also that Pitt's personal charm was 
in no way responsible, since Canning had committed him- 
self fully before the two men actually met. That he should 
choose this time for allying himself to Pitt, when the 
administration was badly shaken, when the King was 
apparently even considering Pitt's dismissal, and when it 
looked at least as if a coalition government strengthened 
by his late friends the Whigs was highly probable, bears 
none of the marks of a careerist, a charge freely levelled 
against him. Speaking of Canning later, Lady Elizabeth 
Holland wrote, "The Opposition, who have not forgiven 
his desertion of them, exclaim at the venality of his 
politics. I think they are unjust in accusing him of deser- 
tion, and he was wrong in point of view of judging the 
thing for his own reputation to make a bargain so soon. 
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It was hard upon him that he was intimately connected 
with Sheridan, who chose to announce him to the world 
as his eleve in politics, and as a confirmation of his principles, 
repeated strong expressions and youthful sallies of his, 
saying that he should be pledged to Opposition before he 
was well of an age maturely to decide. Principle, I 
believe, did not sway him much. He found the party in a 
desperate, languishing state, himself full of ambition and 
life, and that in that party he must have contented himself 
with a very subaltern post; whereas the reputation that 
Sheridan, in his over zeal, had anticipated for him made 
him an object worth getting to the others." 1 The actual 
date of Canning's change of opinion made these strictures 
unfair; though his conduct might need explaining, it 
certainly did not need defending. In the July of 1793, 
when, all was finally settled and his acceptance of a seat 
public property, he wrote to Granville Leveson Gower, "I 
think you know me well enough, and know well enough 
the affection and esteem, which I entertain for you, to feel 
certain that I shall be anxious, & as I trust, able, to claim 
your entire approbation of my conduct." 2 

Until the negotiation was successful his conversation 
with Pitt could only be confided to a few intimates and 
consequently his future plans for some little time longer 
remained unknown. Meanwhile he took the breathing 
space to prepare his friends for his changed opinions. He 
had been seeing a good deal of Sheridan and used the 
opportunity "by degrees, and in different manners, in 
argument and in hint, and in narration, and by suffering 
him to infer some things and to guess others without con- 
tradiction, I have so far prepared him that he will not be 
surprised at anything that appears; and whatever does 
happen I think it will make no difference between us. He 



1 The Journal of Elizabeth Lady Holland, ij^i-lSn, edited by the Earl of 
Ilchester (1908), voL L, p. 217. 

a G. <SL Z>., 29/8, Granville MSS,, 24 July 1793. 
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has warned Fox." 1 In so acting he was displaying as much 
delicacy as possible in trying to soften the blow for his 
Whig friends so that when his action became widely 
known they at least would not be surprised. One story 
tells how he asked Sheridan's advice and was told to accept 
a seat if Pitt offered it, but if the story is true it is more 
than likely that the incident took place after, rather than 
before his interview with Pitt in July. His own family 
were divided in their opinions. The Leighs were "quite 
delighted" but Hetty Canning's resentment was great and 
in the autumn of 1792, judging by his answers, she was 
writing vehement letters of argument and reproach one of 
which called forth from Canning a long and reasoned 
defence of the intellectual honesty of his mental processes. 
Politics are hardly mentioned but the man stands revealed. 
"The sort of argument", he told her, "which never did, or 
will, or in my opinion ought to make an impression upon 
my mind, is that which is derived not from reason or 
enquiry into the truth, or falsehood, the propriety or 
impropriety of the subject but from example only as 
when one hears, "Such a one thought so" "Such a one 
said so" . . . rather from example, than reason, is simply this 
that so long as God continues to me the power of com- 
paring, selecting, & judging between facts and opinions, 
it shall be my earnest endeavour to do so with as little 
prejudice and partiality as possible and that whatever 
faults and errors I may commit, I will at least have the 
satisfaction of charging them upon 1217 own responsibility ; 
& will not have it said to me not justly said to me at 
least "this you on such-a-one's opinion" "there you were 
the tool of that man" "here you were the echo of t'other" 
"now your mind is warped by Mr. Tomkins" "Sir John 
Simkins gave you that notion of things". Such, I say, shall 
be my earnest endeavour. But in this what is there of 
arrogance or self sufficiency? Do I say I will never ask 
advice? never hear reproach? never collect informa- 

1 Earl Stanhope: Miscellanies (1863), vol. II., p, 63. 
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tion? God forbid. On every point I trust I shall be ready 
and willing to profit by them all. But that I may profit by 
them in good truth it is necessary that they should never 
be received implicitly & from authority only but heard, 
weighed, discussed, & finally adopted or rejected, with 
attention and respect and a determination to get as near 
conviction as possible, with a resolution in short to act to 
the best of one y s own judgement & with (what in a mind of 
common candour, necessarily accompanies such feelings) 
with a large, full & unequivocal toleration of other 
people's opinions and actions, so long as they are not set up 
as an unvarying rule, whereby to measure and estimate 
mine." 1 Such language, a timeserver, in a private letter, 
would hardly use, though it consorts admirably with the 
tone which a man would adopt, who had weighed up the 
question for himself and had come to a considered, and 
perhaps slightly painful conclusion. But the decision once 
taken fretted him no longer, for, though he was at pains 
to make Hetty acquainted with the basis of his judgment, 
with his natural lightness of spirit, on the same day that he 
dispatched this serious and well thought out letter to one 
aunt, he wrote to the other, Mrs. Leigh, an amusing and 
flippant account of his journey from Yarmouth to Crewe 
Hall. That is not to say that he did not feel deeply what he 
wrote while he was writing it, but that he was Irish 
enough in temperament not to entertain more than one 
emotion at once. 

In, the autumn of 1792 his correspondence began to 
mirror his changed views, perhaps because of the need to 
prepare his friends, perhaps owing to the spontaneous 
bubbling of his newly won convictions. Even his new 
views could hardly be described as diehard, and indeed 
years afterwards, Lady Holland, who never liked him 
particularly, declared, "He is, in his heart, the veriest 
Jacobin there is, and would, if he were not in power, 
manifest his principles in a most dangerous, innovating 

1 i October 1792. Western Letters* 
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Opposition." 1 A letter written to Lord Granville, who 
was abroad at the time, illustrates his opinions in the 
December of that year. The occasion was the defeat of 
the Duke of Brunswick. "I confess," he wrote, "I do not 
remember ever to have received more satisfaction from 
any publick event, than from the rout of that imprudent 
Bravo. Even if his cause had not been what it was, & if he 
had exhibited in the conduct of the campaign all that 
ability, which has been so lavishly, & as it should now 
seem, so gratuitously ascribed to him; yet the simple foct 
of his having had bad taste enough to publish, or stupidity 
enough to suffer to be published in his name, those bloody 
blackguard manifestoes, would have been of itself sufficient 
to make me wish him, if not utter extermination, at least, 
what he has in effect suffered, the most ludicrous defeat & 
disgrace, that is perhaps to be found in history. 

"But though I rejoice thus heartily in the victory of the 
French over the D. of Brunswick; & though in truth I did 
most sincerely pray for the demolition of every obstacle 
thrown in the way of France, while she was yet struggling 
for the establishment of that liberty, which the distinct & 
decided voice of her whole people had declared their 
determination to establish you do me great injustice if 
you therefore conclude that I am an apologist for the 
horrors of the 2nd <SL 3rd of September, if you do not believe 
that the more anxious I was, that the French should obtain 
their liberty, the more I regret that they have shown 
themselves so unworthy of it. I cannot indeed agree with 
many people in considering those dreadful excesses as the 
natural & necessary result of Democratick principles I rather 
look for their cause in the character of the People, that is 
to say, in a character degraded & debased by long sub- 
jection to a heavy brutish overwhelming despotism, which 
crushed every seed of manliness & dignity & honour, & 
left them in a state of savageness & brutality, which it will 

1 The Journal of Elizabeth Lady Holland, J/pJ-ltfJ J, edited by the Earl of 
Ilchester (1908), vol. L, p. 217. 
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require many years of sober & orderly freedom & good 
government (blessings to which God knows they as yet 
seem strangers) to correct & soften & subdue. 

"Of myself, however, I will tell you, because I think it 
may perhaps give you some satisfaction to hear it, that I 
am, in these desperate times grown quite a good subject," 
and as a proof of this assertion Canning proceeded to 
inform him, "that I am just now going with little Scroggs 1 
to see the king parade to the House of Lords ; an instance, as 
you will allow, of no inconsiderable magnitude, since it 
includes two traits not usually very prominent in my 
character an attachment to Royalty, and an endurance of 
a procession." 2 In spite therefore of real sympathy with 
the difficulties of the French, Canning was coming more 
and more to the conclusion that France in her present 
stage represented a danger to England and that war 
between the two countries was inevitably drawing nearer. 
It was this aspect of the case that he stressed in his letters 
to Bootle Wilbraham. Thus he wrote that," The rapid 
progress of the French arms, and the wide diffusion of 
French principles, has given to a republican party here 
such strength and spirit that there is, in my opinion, 
nothing mischievous and desperate which may not be 
apprehended from them." 3 In particular he apprehended 
danger from the decree of the Executive Council which 
had promised help to "every little scoundrelly club that 
may chuse to resolve that pure democracy is the only just 
or tolerable form of Government." 4 Undoubtedly the 
formation of the Association for the cause of parliamentary 
reform came to him as something of a shock and may well 
have been the decisive factor in altering his political views, 
It was from this time, the spring of 1792, he told Wilbra- 
ham, that "I had questioned myself, how and why, by 

1 Sturges Bourne, 

2 6. &.D., 29/8, Granville MSS. 2 December 1792. 

3 J. Bagot: George Canning and his Friends (1909), vol. I., p. 30. 

4 Ibid. 
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what means, or from what obligation I was necessitated to 
adhere to such or such persons and wherefore, amidst a 
general change and division and confusion, I, who had 
never yet declared any choice, might not without question 
or control, without reproach from my own mind, or from 
any other person, choose for myself? I could find no good 
reason to the contrary. I reflected therefore and I 
resolved." 1 As a result of these and similar letters, by the 
close of 1792 Canning had prepared his friends for his 
future political action by exhibiting to them the reasoned 
ground for his change. 

His future plans, however, still remained uncertain 
despite his statement to Wilbraham that "it is far from being 
improbable that upon or after your return, you may see me 
in that House, where you have long been aware how 
eagerly I am desirous of being seated and on that side of it 
to which from the interest which you take in my welfare, 
you will be best pleased that I should belong." 2 Such 
matters, however, took time to arrange, and Canning was 
always apt to regard too optimistically the speed with 
which Pitt could carry out his desires. Apparently he was 
inclined to lose either hope or patience, for in the Febru- 
ary of 1793 he wrote a long letter to Sneyd, another of his 
friends, sounding him as to the possibility of his being able 
to stand for Newcastle in Staffordshire, now represented 
by Mr. Fletcher, but where the influence of Lord Stafford 
and Sneyd should have been sufficient to gain him the seat. 
Fletcher, he had heard, was a Dissenter, and Canning 
therefore hoped that he would give way gracefully as 
Canning himself was "a friend of the repeal of the Test". 
Nothing, however, came of these enquiries, and soon 
Canning was faced with a more embarrassing suggestion. 

His friendship with Mrs. Crewe had continued. Part 
of every summer since 1789 had been spent at Crewe Hall 
and in London he was a constant visitor at her house. Her 

1 J. Bagot: George Canning and his Friends (1909), vol. L, p. 38. 
* Ibid., p. 39. 
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greatest friend was the Duchess of Portland, and on more 
than one occasion she had taken Canning down with her 
to stay at Welbeck. Canning was therefore well known 
to the Duke whose political views had also been under- 
going some modification. The split in the Whig ranks had 
proved permanent and the Duke found himself in sym- 
pathy with Burke rather than Fox. In the December of 
1792 Canning had heard that the Duke was intending to 
support the ministers if war with France materialised, and 
there was much in his attitude that corresponded to 
Canning's own. Apparently, therefore, early in the spring 
of 1793 the Duke, through Mrs. Crewe, offered to bring 
her young protege into Parliament. The offer was declined 
on the 1 5th March. Canning told Frere afterwards that he 
thought in all probability that the Duke would soon join 
Pitt, and declared, "I will go over in no man's train, If I 
join Pitt, I will go by myself." 1 In doing so he was acting 
consistently. It was some months now since he had 
pledged himself to Pitt and received his assurance of a 
seat sooner or later. Moreover, to have accepted the 
Duke's offer would have been to have incurred the one 
obligation that he made it clear he was most anxious to 
avoid, that of coming in very obviously under the influence 
of a patron. 

Nevertheless to refuse must have taken some political 
courage, for Pitt's position at the moment was not particu- 
larly secure and Portland's position in the future might 
well be a strong one. Canning was, in fact, putting all his 
eggs into one basket, for in one year he had managed to 
offend both the Portland and the Foxite Whigs while to 
the real Tories he was never likely, temperamentally, to be 
persona grata. It also caused him some embarrassment and 
the relations between the two men long continued to be 
of a purely formal nature. Some months later Canning 
was afforded an opportunity of attempting to smooth over 
any soreness that may have been felt. Grenville and Pitt 

1 G. Festing: John Hookham Frere and his Friends (1909), p. 28. 
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had been anxious for Portland's general support and as a 
gesture had supported his candidature for the Chancellor- 
ship of Oxford. In the July of 1 793 he was to be formally 
installed and Canning was called upon to write verses suit- 
able for the occasion. "I am very, very glad to have had 
this opportunity offer", he told his aunt, "just at this time, 
of shewing the D. of Portland & of knowing that he feels 
it that no difference in politics can impair my respect for 
his personal virtues." 1 Accordingly he worked hard at the 
verses, shaping them to the purpose he had in mind. "Last 
week I fully hoped & believed that yesterday would have 
seen the end of them," he told little Bessy. "But to-day a 
melancholy truth, I am working like a drayhorse, with 
little or no prospect of seeing myself at liberty before the 
end of this week." 2 However, the labour was well spent 
and the verses added further to Canning's growing reputa- 
tion. After the event he told his aunt, Hetty Canning, 
"My verses were spoken so delightfully; there was such 
shouting and dapping, & complimenting, & weeping of fair 
ladies, & satisfaction of the Duke & Duchess, & all the 
Ducal family and I was so interested & agitated, as well 
on my own account as on that of the reader, whom I very 
much like that I am still quite giddy & hardly know what 
I am writing or thinking." 3 In spite of the success of the 
verses it is doubtful if Canning was quite happy about his 
relations with the Duke, for in the July of 1794, after the 
Duke had at last accepted office under Pitt, as Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, Canning wrote in his 
Journal, "there is in this circumstance peculiarly pleasant 
to me, that if the D. of P., ever entertained the smallest 
doubt of the perfect propriety of my conduct, the prin- 
ciples, on which he has now shaped his own, must long 
ago have convinced him that I acted rightly. Indeed it 
does seem to have struck him in that light for the very 

1 5- July 1793. Western Letters* 

2 4 June 1793. Hid. 

3 $ July 1793. Ibid. 
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first thing that I heard from Mrs. Crewe, was, that the 
D. of P. had been sending to ask me to dinner, while 1 was 
out of Town a thing which has never happened before in 
London, though I had visited at Welbeck, as you know, 
several times." 

The Duke's offer of a seat had hardly been refused before 
Canning's coming into Parliament was finally settled and 
the same letter which described the installation of the 
Duke of Portland as Chancellor also informed his aunt 
that "I have the honour to represent in Parliament the 
respectable Borough of Newton in the Me of Wight & that 
I have come in without one farthing of expence or one 
farthing's worth of obligation to any person in the world but 
one. That one you will easily guess. And if you guess it to 
be Mr. Pitt, you will be near the truth." 1 Sir Richard 
Worsley, the late member, was apparently quite willing 
now and then to vacate a seat "upon a promise or receipt of 
some snug employment from Government." Therefore 
with a little management Pitt was enabled to keep the 
promise made the August before and to win for his 
administration a recruit who, if his early reputation went 
for anything, should be useful to a government, which was 
badly in need of good speakers to measure against the 
brilliance of an Opposition, that included Fox, Sheridan 
and Grey. 

1 $ July 1793. Western Letters, etc. 
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POLITICAL APPRENTICESHIP 

IT was not until the January of 1794 that Canning actually 
took his seat but the November of 1793 found him full of 
preparations and plans for the coining session. He still 
intended to continue his study of the law, for as yet it was 
impossible to know what his political prospects would be. 
Rumours, however, were rife that he intended quitting 
the law once and for all, and he had even received en- 
quiries as to the precise time when his chambers would be 
to let, to counteract which he had hastened down to 
Westminster Hall, "dressed, as becomes a Student of the 
Law, in professional black to shew to all whom it might 
concern my steady adherence to the profession. 5 * He also 
received an invitation to dine with Mr. Pitt just after his 
return to Town and in his journal, which he wrote up and 
sent to the Leighs at odd intervals, he described his first 
political dinner, saying, "the dinner at Mr. Pitt's was 
pleasant, beyond any idea that I had formed of it. The 
Company consisted of about a dozen people, three or four 
of whom I knew, more or less intimately, but the rest I 
had never even seen before. And in this company (a 
circumstance which will give you a better notion of the 
comfortable way in which I found and felt myself than any 
other description could do) I had not been a quarter of an 
hour, before I was as completely at my ease, as I could 
have been at Wanstead or at Ashbourne. The persons who 
comprised the Company were Mr. Pitt, Lord Grenville, 
Mr. Dundas, the Master of the Rolls (Pepper Arden), 
Lord Bayham, Lord Mornington, Mr. Steele, Mr. Villars, 
Mr. Yorke two Mr. Eliotts Jenkinson, & I. Lord 
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Grenville has not the reputation of being a pleasant 
man nor is he eminently so But he has, at least 
he had this day much less coldness & reserve in his 
manner than I had been taught to expect & what little 
there was, appeared to me to proceed rather from shyness 
than haughtiness. But he is a man not to be judged of by 
once seeing. Dundas is unaffected, frank & jovial I did 
not sit near enough to him at dinner ... to have much 
conversation with him, further than as we both mixed 
in the general talk that was going on but after dinner, 
when we went into the other room, I made up to him, 
& we conversed a good deal & I like him very much. 
What is best in him, is that he wanted us all to dine with 
him next Friday. The Master of the Rolls, I believe you 
must have heard me mention often. I have known him a 
good while & found him always very entertaining but 
never so much so as at Mr, Pitt's table ; where it was his 
business to-day, & is, I am told, most days, to laugh him- 
self & make others do so too, Ld. Bayham is son of IA 
Camden a Lord of the Treasury, & an intimate friend 
of Pitt. He seems very pleasing, & gentlemanly in his 
manners; & is very much liked, & well spoken of Lord 
Mornington I knew before but like him better now than 
I ever did both because he appears generally very sensible 
& pleasant, & was very goodnaturedly attentive to me. He 
also is a Lord of the Treasury & one of Pitt's most intimate 
friends. Mr. Steele is joint-paymaster, & perhaps the most 
popular man in Administration. I have never heard him 
mentioned without praise. He is not a very forward man 
in company, but what little I did see of him seemed to 
justify his reputation. Mr. Villars is a very intimate friend 
of Mr. Pitt & has the place of one of the Chief Justices in 
Eyre. As I sat next to him I of course made acquaintance 
with him, & thought him a very gentlemanly good-natured 
man. Mr. Yorke is brother of Lord Hardwicke, a Barrister, 
& in Parliament. The Mr. Eliotts are sons of Ld. Eliott 
one of them married Mr. Pitt's sister, who died, & is in 
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Parliament & joint Commissioner of the India Board with 
Jenkinson the other in Parliament also & a Barrister. 

"Mr. Pitt is, at the head of his own Table, exactly what 
hits my taste attentive without being troublesome 
mixing in the conversation without attempting to lead 
it laughing often & easily & boyish enough if it 
should fall in his way, to discuss the history of Cock 
Robin." As a result he came away thoroughly pleased, 
having as he said enjoyed himself "exceedingly". Next 
week he dined with Pitt again, very much the same people 
being present and it is some indication of the esteem in 
which Pitt must have held him that, even before he had 
taken his seat, he should have been asked twice in so short 
a time to what the newspapers constantly called "Cabinet 
Dinners", Christmas brought an intermission to his 
activities and he spent it quietly at Oxford, pausing on the 
homeward journey for a few days with Charles Ellis at 
Wootton. Ellis who had been at Eton with Canning was a 
man of considerable independent means, drawn from West 
Indian interests; throughout Canning's life they remained 
close and intimate friends. He returned early in the New 
Year, ready for the meeting of Parliament. Pitt gave a 
further proof of his interest by asking Canning to see him 
privately in order to talk over affairs and give to his young 
pupil the benefit of his knowledge and advice. Accordingly 
he told the Leighs that he "had a long conversation with 
him upon the State of public affairs. He gave me the 
King's Speech to read, & a copy of it to bring away with 
me, & desired me, that if there were any questions that I 
wished to ask, or any papers to see, I should send to him, 
or call, whenever I pleased. I came home & set to work 
for the rest of the morning and wrote to Mr. Pitt, for 
several papers mentioned in the Speech, & others, which 
were all sent to me in the evening." On the igth he again 
paid Pitt a visit and had a "pretty long conversation" with 
him. He was therefore making his parliamentary debut in 
particularly favourable circumstances since the support, 
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encouragement and advice of the leading minister of the 
day were at his disposal. On the other hand much was 
expected of him and the burden of justification weighed 
him down. His feelings as the eventful day came round 
illustrate at once his emotion and his essential youth. 
"This was the important day/' he wrote, "I got up with I 
know not how many odd feelings about me, & could not 
sit still for a moment till it was time to go down to the 
House. About three 1 went & took my station under the 
Gallery (till I had been sworn in I had no right in the body 
of the House) then attended the Speaker to the House of 
Lords to hear the King's Speech then returned to the 
House of Commons & took the oaths & my seat. I can not 
describe you with what emotions I felt myself walking 
about the floor which I had so often contemplated in my 
youth from the Gallery, & wondered when I should have a 
right to tread upon it I sat down too upon the Treasury 
Bench, just to see how it felt & from that situation met 
the grinning countenances of half my acquaintance who 
were in the gallery I was all in a flutter for some minutes 
but however I bowed to the chair, & shook hands with 
the Speaker, & went through all the Ceremonies down to 
that of paying my fees with the utmost decorum & pro- 
priety at 4 o'clock the debate began & lasted, as you will 
have seen by the papers, for thirteen hours, that is till 
5 in the morning. It was to me one of the highest enter- 
tainments that can be conceived. I had no notion that 
there had been such a difference, as I find there is, in the 
interest, with which one hears a debate, when merely a 
spectator in the gallery, & that which one feels, as a 
member, with the consciousness of having a right to join 
in it, if one pleases, & to give one's vote upon the de- 
cision." Even as a schoolboy Canning had longed for a 
parliamentary career, he had put the desire behind him at 
the call of common sense, temptation and conviction had 
together been too great, and then had come a year before 
desire was merged in attainment. It is hardly surprising, 
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that at last a member of the House, he should feel the 
moment deeply. 

He was anxious to speak as early as possible though he 
said modestly that he thought it would be too presump- 
tuous and forward to speak the first day and that Pitt agreed 
with him! Meanwhile friends and enemies, for his deser- 
tion of Whig principles had gained him the bitter dislike 
of some of the party, were waiting with some impatience 
for his maiden speech. Public attention was therefore 
focused on him to a degree which most young members 
would have found embarrassing and a squib, current at the 
time, and written by Colonel Richard Fitzpatrick, summed 
up the unfriendly views that many took of his action. 

Men's turning their coats such a practice is grown, 

That with satire 'tis vain to attack it 

But sure till this time no example was shown 

Of a Child ever turning his jacket. 

Actually Canning does not seem to have been displeased ; 
earlier he had declared "that if I look forward, as it must 
be owned I do, with some degree of apprehension to the 
meeting of Parliament, it is not an apprehension arising 
from any fear of what may be said or done about me by 
others, but from an anxious doubt of what I may be able 
to say and do for myself," 1 and now, while he reports that 
"it is the opinion of all sober people that I was very ill 
treated", he confessed, "to speak honestly I would rather 
be abused a little, if I had my choice, than have nothing at 
all said about me. But I certainly have no reason to be 
sorry that other people see it in the heinous light, in which 
I am told they do, if the circumstance produces, as I am 
told it has done, in many grave & respectable members of 
the House of Commons, a determination to hear & chear & 
support me, whenever I speak, in a very decided manner." 
The first occasion that promised to provide a general 
debate was the discussion on the subsidies to be granted to 
Hesse and Sardinia. It was known that the Opposition 

1 J. Bagot: George Canning and his Friends (1909), vol. I., p. 46. 
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would fight, and Canning was resolved to seize the oppor- 
tunity to make his maiden speech. "I really tremble," he 
wrote, "when I look back & consider what I undertook on 
this day. When I recollect that on three quarters of an hour 
in this day, depended perhaps the whole colour & character 
of my future fortune, condition, & reputation that if I 
had many people, who were anxious that I should do well, 
there was not wanting some, to whom my failure would 
have been matter of triumph & that the chances of my 
doing well, or of my failure, on whatever other circum- 
stances they might depend, were rendered not a little 
more precarious by the circumstance of the public expecta- 
tion having been raised so high not only by the solicitous 
puffings of my friends, but by the designing & feigned 
ardour of those who wished to prejudice me, that it was 
no improbable thing, but rather the most likely in the 
world, that they would find opportunity of saying with 
apparent candour & fairness, but with a more fatal effect to 
my reputation than could arise from downright abuse, 
*that it was pretty well, to be sure; but nothing like what 
they had been taught to expect etc/ There is but one man 
who has said this. I will tell you who, by & by. Let me 
now begin by telling you, dear Leigh, & dear Fan, & dear 
Bess, & dear Tish, that my success has been equal to nay 
beyond my most sanguine expectations. When I proceed 
to explain this to you I feel that this will be a vain sheet, 
that when I have written it, I shall be inclined to burn it. 
But I am, sure your delight in hearing particulars will be so 
much more, in proportion, than the backwardness which 
I ought to feel in relating them (if I were properly modest) 
that I will get the better of all my feelings, & go through 
the task manfully from beginning to end. 

"On Friday morning then I was scarcely up, when Frere 
& St urges, & Bobus Smith came to tell me, that they were 
setting off to get places in the Gallery Frere & Sturges 
succeeded, & placed themselves just opposite to the 
situation from which I spoke. Bobus, to his great regret, 
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& mine also, was detained by his good-natured attentions 
to his poor Emigre, 1 till he was too late to get in. As soon 
as they were gone, I walked up & down my room, in an 
agitation something like what I should suppose a man to 
feel who is going to be hanged, but who dying innocent has 
hopes of salvation. I argued the Sardinian Treaty over with 
great success in my own mind & was going on very 
satisfactorily to myself when Charles Ellis called by 
appointment to tell me that it was time to dress, & go 
down to the House I dressed therefore, & sent for a bit 
of cold meat, & a glass of white wine for Jenkinson & 
all wise people had told me that it was necessary to have 
some support, to prevent a sensation of sinking & empti- 
ness. Then off I set with Ch. Ellis got to the House, in a 
sort of aguish fever took a place immediately behind Pitt 
& Dundas on the second Bench (for I did not think it 
decorous to speak from the floor the first time) & sat 
myself down to wait the beginning of the Debate. In the 
Gallery, besides Sturges & Frere, beforementioned, I 
spied the two Legges, Edw & Aug., Adderley, & two or 
three Christ Church faces, who might have come there by 
chance, but looked shrewdly as if they had smelt out the 
probability of my speaking, & were come to hear me. I 
whispered to Pitt c lf there comes on a Debate, I have 
thoughts of speaking'. Mr. P., 'you cannot chuse a better 
time' . C., 'If Fox opens, I think I will not speak immedi- 
ately after him, but wait for Grey, or some other young 
one/ P., C I think you judge very rightly & I think 1 can 
augur from Grey's looks that he will probably give you an 
opportunity.' C., 'Pray have you the dates, & minutes of 
all the old Sardinian Treaties about you? I want to look 
at them again.' P., 'No, really I have not but here comes 
Ryder he has them I know, & he shall let you see them.' 
C., C I have another Treaty, which strikes me as being much 
more completely analogous, than even any of the former 
Sardinian ones It is the Prussian Subsidy of 175*8 what 

1 Talleyrand. 
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do you think of it.' P., 'Good God-aye-it is exactly in 
point-it will do admirably 670,000 if I recollect right I 
am glad of it it is the very thing. ' The Order of the Day 
Fox began, & spoke for about 20 minutes, or half an 
hour At this time the House was not very full I was afraid 
it would not fill but was glad to see people come flocking. 

I took no notes, being resolved not to get a habit of 
using them but I committed to my memory as many 
of Fox's arguments, as I could, & was lucky enough 
to retain them when I came to speak. I had always 
determined that my first speech should be in reply that it 
might not be said 'aye this will do as a speech but it does 
not promise a Debater' and it is my business, you know, if 
I would get forward, to be useful. After Mr. Fox rose 
Mr. Powys & very luckily for me took up the question 
in the point of view in which I had resolved to consider 
it as connected with the subject of the whole war very 
luckily, I say, because, he is not the sort of speaker to 
anticipate one's arguments but is the sort of man, of 
weight & consequence in the House, to justify any man 
who follows him, in taking up the subject in a point of view 
different from other people, which but for such an 
authority, might have looked like lugging foreign matter 
into discussion. After Powys Ryder spoke & confined 
himself solely to the consideration of the Treaty, & to the 
justification of it by the other Sardinian Treaties After 
Ryder Grej y in answer to him, & on precisely the same 
grounds of the Treaty & its precedents. Oh! what I felt 
while Grey was speaking! What I felt when I saw him 
retreating towards his seat! What I felt, when I found 
myself, standing bolt upright, & saw the Speaker pull off 
his hat towards me, & heard him cry & the House echo 
'Mr. Canning' ! It was not fear it was tumult. I began- 
Shall I tell you how I began? It must have been nearly as 
follows 'Mr. Speaker'. A long interruption of Hear- 
Hear-Order-Places during which I adjusted myself & 
pulled out my handkerchief & put it in my hat, which 
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Lord Bayham who sat by me, held Pitt & Dundas sat 
immediately below me, & next to them Ryder & Jenkin- 
son Wallace stood a good way to my left hand, near the 
Speaker's chair Lord Hobart was immediately behind 
me, & Ch. Ellis behind me but a good way to the left 
I began somehow in this manner. 

" 'If, Sir, I could consider the question in the same point 
of view, in which it has been considered by the Hon. Gent. 
(Grey) who spoke last as a single, insulated, & indepen- 
dent question, standing on its own narrow grounds, & to 
be argued solely on its own limited & appropriate prin- 
ciples I should have sat contentedly by, while Gentle- 
men, possessed of more official information, & every way 
of better ability than myself for such a purpose, had given 
the proper answers to such objections as have been urged 
against this Treaty. I should [have] sat by contented, with 
the answer which an Honble Gent, below me (Ryder) has 
already given to every objection of that kind, in a most 
ample, & able, & to my mind satisfactory manner. 

" 'But, Sir, as I do much rather agree with the Hon. Gent, 
who spoke second in this Debate (Powys) in viewing this 
question, as a question of much wider references, con- 
nexions, & dependencies in viewing it not as a matter of 
mere mercantile bargain & sale, not as an investigation of 
the quid pro quo, which we may or may not have gained by 
this Treaty, not as a tradesmanlike prudential enquiry 
whether or no we may have been extravagant or over- 
reached but as an extensive important political question, 
growing out of, & inseparable from, a great, connected 
& comprehensive system Sir as upon this system, & 
upon this Treaty as forming a part of this System, I have 
found little difficulty, nor can I conceive how any Gent, can 
have found much informing an opinion so Sir- I trust, 
that I shall stand excused from the charge of presumption 
if I attempt to deliver mine.'' 

" I then went on to argue the Treaty itself & to defend 
it against Fox's objections I did intend to have fought 
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against Grey rather but he disappointed my intention by 
wholly omitting any thing like an argument that was worth 
consideration. In answering Fox, I triumphantly produced 
my Prussian Treaty which being new to the House had a 
great effect & put me in spirits. Finding after a certain 
time, that I had been attacking Fox only & continually, 
I thought it decent, even if I had not known him, or liked, 
or admired him, or his connection as I do, yet simply as a 
young man, commenting on what a great & established 
character had said to make some little apology for what, I 
modestly stiled my presumption, & to assure him that if I 
treated his arguments, as I found them in my way, it was 
not from any want of admiration for his talents, or of 
respect & esteem for his person While I was doing this, 
I necessarily looked, where I had not much looked before 
to the Opposition Bench, & saw how they were situated 
Sheridan was behaving perfectly well sitting quiet & 
attentive, looking neither to the right nor to the left. Fox 
was, as is his usual custom, turning round & talking over 
what I said, as I was going on this was a little embarrassing 
but he meant nothing uncivil But there was one person, 
who did mean & did shew much incivility. If I forgive 
him till I have revenged myself may But I will not swear 
This person was Grey. Agitated as I was, it did not 
require much to put me in still greater agitation. Once 
for half a minute, or a minute, I was nearly overcome* But 
I summoned all my resolution. The thoughts of the great 
game that I was playing, that I had staked my all, & must 
win or lose through life, by the event of this night anger 
too, & indignation against the person who was playing his 
anticks to perplex me all conspired at once, I made one 
effort, regained my breath drew myself up as undauntedly 
as I could. The House supported me nobly & I got 
triumphantly to the end. During the latter part of my 
speech I know no pleasure (sensual pleasure I had almost 
said) equal to that which I experienced. I had complete 
possession of all that I meant to say, & of myself, & I saw 
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my way clear before me. The House was with me to a 
degree that was most comfortably assuring & delightful. I 
ventured to look boldly round me, & before me, & on 
each side, & met goodnatured, chearing countenances & 
there were Pitt & Dundas as I was afterwards informed 
by those who saw them in front, with their countenances, 
smirking, & glittering, rubbing their hands, & beating time 
to the sentences, & nodding to each other & it was during 
this period, that Dundas exclaimed in the way, that I told 
you yesterday, 'By God, this will do/ All this, as you may 
suppose, was rapture to me should [you] like to see some 
of my concluding topics? 

" e Sir, we are told this is a war of passion. If by a war of 
passion Gent n . mean, that we have been hurried into a war, 
contrary to justice, to humanity & to sound policy, by the 
indulgence of some blameable propensity in our disposi- 
tions if they mean to prove this Sir, they appear to have 
undertaken a very difficult task indeed They must 
arraign Nature, & confute instinct: for they must prove 
that self-preservation is a passion, which it is criminal to 
indulge. But if by a war of passion they intend no more 
than that in addition to all the acknowledged & legitimate 
causes of war, for which we contend we have been forced 
into this in addition to the necessity of repelling un- 
provoked aggression, of extending our assistance to our 
allies, of preserving Europe, of saving ourselves that in 
addition to all this, Sir, it is a war, in which the best 
feelings & instincts of our nature are engaged, Sir (pause) 
to own that in this sense, it may be called a war of passion 
& if ever from this dignified character it should be 
degraded to war of interest & aggrandisement, I, Sir, for 
one should cease to be its warm defender. 

" 'But when our feelings cannot be convinced they 
attack our prudence. They ask us what are we to get 
by the war? Sir, in the first place, I would ask to what 
species of war such a question fairly applies to a war, 
which I contend this not to be of aggrandisement & specu- 
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lation or to one which I contend this to be of self- 
defence & selfpreservation? Sir, If Ministry had come 
down to this House, & said, we have an opportunity 
of gaining from the French, some accession of Commerce, 
some enlargement of Territory, if you will but support us 
in a war for that purpose ; & if upon these grounds this 
House had agreed to support them in that war then I 
admit this question might fairly have been put then I 
admit that it would have been conclusive & the issue o the 
whole debate between Ministers in this House would be 
Well what are we, after all, to get by this War? But in a 
war forced upon us by necessity no such issue is fair. We 
are proud to say It was not the first question we asked 
I should be ashamed to be an advocate for a war, in which 
it was the only question that could be answered. And yet, 
Sir, I would not have it supposed that we have gained 
nothing Sir that we have still a government & con- 
stitution Sir that when we are now assembled there is not 
assembled in our room a Corresponding Society or a 
Scotch Convention Sir that instead of sitting to debate 
here whether or no we shall subsidize the King of Sardinia 
we are not rather discussing the means of raising a forced 
loan to satisfy the rapaciousness of some proconsular 
deputy, whom the Banditti of Paris might have sent to 
receive our contributions Sir, that we sit here at $11, 
These are the fruits of the war/ 

"Then came my French madness & my Strumpets & 
Calendar, all of which took amazingly. The Strumpets 
indeed tickled everybody, and I assure you I have had very 
pretty & very chaste mouths beginning to say to me since, 
'Oh, but what you said about the Str I mean about the 
women in oak leaves. '* 

1 "Gentlemen would do well to recollect that of madness there are several 
kinds. If theirs has been a harmless idiot lunacy, which had contented itself 
with playing its tricks and practising its fooleries at home; with dressing up 
strumpets in oak leaves, and inventing nicknames for the Calendar, I should 
have been far from desiring to interrupt their innocent: amusements." 

(Parliamentary History, 1792-4, vol. 30, p. 13 2.) 
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"Well I sat down at last In an agitation great indeed, 
but of a very different kind, from that in which I had risen 
Must I tell you all that was said to me ? No that I cannot 
do you must guess I will only say that everybody 
whom I did know & many whom I did not came up & 
shook hands, & thanked & complimented, & so on and 
what Jenkinson had long ago warned me to consider as a 
sure test of a speech having succeeded, & made an im- 
pression there was a general buz, & stir, & changing of 
places & going out, & no disposition to hear the person 
who got up after by which by the bye I lost a very fine 
compliment which Mr. Stanley, if they had heard him, was 
about to pay me. Burke came across the House & said, 
*I lament that the Debate upon this subject is at an end I 
want to say aloud to tell the House what I think of you 
I would get up on purpose to do so but that I think that 
would look as if I thought you wanted help. It is more 
dignified to let you go alone. 9 

"As soon as it was decent to go down the House I with- 
drew, & Jenkinson & Wallace & Ch, Ellis from the House, 
& Ed w . Legge & Augs from the gallery came & we dined 
up stairs & the Bumpers of port wine that I swallowed 
& the mutton chops that I devoured & the sensations that 
I felt, are not to be described. 

"I find I was about 3 qrs. of an hour upon my legs and 
my faults are that I speak too rapidly, so much so as to 
run myself entirely out of breath & louder than is 
necessary for filling the House of which however I could 
not judge the first time & that I use too violent & theatri- 
cal action, insomuch that people about me are apprehensive 
of some mischief from me. Lord Bayham I did once hit a 
plaguey hard blow on the shoulder Pitt who was beneath 
me, sidled a little out of the way & Dundas was obliged to 
bob to save his wig from confusion. All this was told me 
as well by friends, as by some utter strangers among the 
Members who very goodnaturedly came up to me for the 
purpose, & whose interference in this manner, I looked 
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upon as an instance of as much kindness as the most 
flummery compliments could have been." 

Not only in his entry in his Journal but in other letters, 
sent to friends, Canning appears to have been thoroughly 
satisfied with the impression he had made. How much it 
had meant to him, a chance remark, dropped when he was 
recovering from a serious illness, revealed. "It was a 
source also of great comfort to me that I had spoken in the 
House of Commons. I thought & dreamt of it night and 
day. And had the weight of anxiety, which oppressed me 
for some time before I had spoken, not been off my mind, I 
am convinced it would much have retarded my recovery." 
Sleep that night was out of the question but after a "tossing 
& tumbling night" he got up to receive the plaudits of his 
friends which he records with a youthful naivet&, "Adder- 
ley told me that he had seen a letter, all so fine, that Ld. 
Hobart had been writing to Ireland to L<1. Westmoreland, 
Ld. Ossory he had been writing to Holland, Ld. Carlisle 
was sure how happy Morpeth would be. Jenkinson had 
written to the Dean Mr. Pitt had said this, Mr. Burke 
that, & Mr. Windham t'other & the Speaker & Hatsell the 
clerk, perhaps the best testimony of all." He even had an 
opportunity of correcting a copy for Debrett's Parlia- 
mentary Register. He was naturally anxious to know what 
Pitt thought, and called upon him ostensibly to talk about 
politics in general but perhaps with some unconfessed 
desire for a word or two of personal praise. It came to 
him, however, only through indirect channels. "He said 
nothing personal to me about the speech which perhaps 
was the most delicate part to take. But happening to call 
on Arbuthnot at the Secretary of State's office, just after I 
had left Pitt, I learned that he had been there the morning 
before, & meeting Arbuthnot by chance, & said such things 
to him, probably meaning that I should hear them again 
as would make your hair stand on end to hear them, 
'power of ax-gument wit, eloquence' in short the Lord above 
knows what." 
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Many of his well wishers were also pleased. Fanny 
Barney, who had continued to take an interest in Canning's 
career since the days of The Microcosm wrote to her father. 
'What an excellent opening Mr. Canning has made at 
last!" 1 and Lady Stafford sent to her son an equally glowing 
account. "Every Body commends his Speech, and talks of 
it with high encomiums", and later she enlarged her 
description by saying, "His Language was good, his Images 
fine, and his Reasoning sound and nervous. He has gain'd 
himself great Credit". 2 "The Duke of Bridgewater is so 
pleased with his speech in the H. of C. that he came here 
the next Morning to talk of it, and concluded with saying: 
c How the Devil did Pitt get him? He is an Acquisition 5 ." 3 
Not every one was so kind. Grey, perhaps it is not sur- 
prising, was apparently spiteful and Sheridan could not 
resist the temptation to criticise, Jenkinson also, whose 
own maiden speech had been publicly described by Pitt, 
as "not only a more able first speech than had ever been 
heard from a young member, but one so full of philosophy 
and science, strong & perspicuous language, and sound and 
convincing arguments, that it would have done credit to 
the most practised debater and most experienced statesman 
that ever existed" 4 and privately called by unkind critics 
a pompous proceeding, withheld from him "that com- 
mendation which is allowed him by the world in general". 5 
Fox, too, speaking in March of the general level of debating 
in the House told Lord Holland that "of Canning I say 
nothing, because I cannot say honestly anything a friend 
would like to hear. On our side, Grey, I think, is the 

1 Fanny Burney's Diary, 1778-1840 (1904-5-), vol. V., p. 236. 

2 The Private Correspondence of Granville Leveson Gower, First Earl Granville, 
1781-1821 (1916), vol. L, p. 78. 

*Ibid., p. 79. 

4 C. D. Yonge: The Life and Administration of Robert Banks, Second Earl of 
Liverpool (1868), vol. L, p. 17. 

5 The Private Correspondence of Granville Leveson Gower, First Earl Granville, 
1781-1821 (1916), vol. L, p. 87. 
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person most improved". 1 In this doubtful judgment die 
aged Horace Walpole was inclined to agree. 

Where the expectation had been so great and the critics 
so predisposed to praise or blame it is not easy now to 
strike a balance of just appreciation. It was at least a 
creditable production ; its reception gave him confidence ; 
time and experience would combine to turn him into a 
first-class speaker. If not an outstanding maiden speech it 
was a good one, and he was anxious by his speaking to 
enhance his reputation and usefulness to justify his choice 
of a political career. 

Excitement, over exertion, and perhaps too many 
dinners brought on a severe fever and from the i6th Feb- 
ruary until the beginning of April the young politician was 
debarred from taking any further part in parliamentary 
activities. His illness broke him of one bad habit, which, 
he was beginning to acquire, that of going down to the 
House fasting. "I find, it is a practice, with which every 
body fancies himself stout enough to begin", he confessed, 
"but soon experiences the inconvenience of it. Pitt always 
eats at least a fowl, & drinks I know not how much 
Madeira before he goes down Jenkinson does so too I 
held them very cheap at first but Turton 2 has converted 
me, & now I either feed myself before I go out at about 
3 oclock or call at Jenkinson' s & get fed in my way 
taking care however not to drink enough to puzzle one's 
self nor to eat so much but that one may be prepared 
for a dinner or supper after the debate, whenever it may 
happen to be over." Frequently when the House was up, 
he supped with either Pitt or Dundas, for with both of 
them he continued in great favour ; Dundas as well as Pitt 
showing a very real friendship for the younger man. 

In these early days his great preoccupation was to find 
opportunities for speaking, both to impress himself upon 

1 Memorials and Correspondence of Charles James Fox, edited by Lord John 
Russell (185-3), vol. H-P" 68 - 

2 Canning's doctor. 
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the House and to prove his value to the party. His first 
chance came soon after he resumed his attendances at the 
House. The debate was on a Major Maitland's motion for 
an enquiry into the conduct of the war. Jenkinson spoke 
first and made what Canning, who had not heard him 
before, declared to be "a very admirable speech". In the 
Journal he described how "The Debate went on with great 
variety of speakers & for some time I saw no opening that 
I liked. At length after Jekyll, I jumped up but a 
Major Mcleod caught the Speaker's eye & so I was 
obliged to lose that turn & that Beast kept speaking on 
& on for half an hour, while I was sitting in hot water. 
When he finished I rose. The professional part of the 
subject had been already quite exhausted first by Jenkinson 
generally (who was quite master of it) & then, in detail by 
Lord Mulgrave & Sir J. Murray one of whom had served 
at Toulon & the latter at Dunkirk. 1 passed by the mili- 
tary part therefore, & confined myself to the objections 
which had been made to the Declaration published at 
Toulon in replying to the straggling observations which 
had fallen from Jekyll, & other speakers & concluded with 
a comparison between our situation, such as it was now, & 
such as it would have been, if Gentlemen on the other side had 
held the government of the Country for the last twelve- 
month. All went off as well as could be. The Gentlemen 
on the other side, indeed, were a little disorderly^ & the 
Speaker called to them. But I felt as bold as a lion about 
it so much so as to say to the Speaker in a sort of 
parenthesis "It is no matter, Sir, The Gentlemen could 
disconcert me once but they cannot do so again!" 
Sheridan, who is as goodnatured as it is possible for a man 
to be, came to me after the debate, & commended me 
very much for doing so I had no sooner sat down than 
Mr. Courtenay started up opposite to me. But he too was 
unlucky enough to miss the Speaker's eye & was obliged 
to keep his venom, till somebody else had finished speak- 
ing. 
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"During the interval you would have laughed to see 
the two opposite sides of the House on the one Grey & 
Mcleod, & Whitbread & all the minor oppositionists 
jjgging-up Mr. Courtenay, & suggesting matter for his 
observation on ours Pitt & Mornington & Jenkinson 
getting about me & telling me that I must expect a 
violent attack but that I must not mind it from such a 
blackguard & above all things that I must not think of 
condescending to take the smallest notice of him by reply. 
Well up he got & honoured me with his particular 
attention for about a quarter of an hour in a strain of the 
stupidest abuse of my speech & myself, that can easily be 
conceived. You cannot think what an odd feeling it is to 
sit, & hear one's self abused before 3 or 400 people. I 
found however that I could bear it, without any un- 
pleasant feeling & that it was not wholly without satis- 
faction that I saw the eyes & attention of all persons turned 
to rue. Once or twice in the course of his speech I could 
not but feel a desire to give vent to the answers which 
occurred to me & accordingly said to those about me 
'Don't you think this requires that I should speak?' No 
no-no such thing was the constant answer & Pitt in 
particular was very earnest with me that I should treat it 
with contemptuous silence, 'Nobody ever answers Courtc- 
nay (says he) & why would you break through so good a 
rule?' As soon as Mr. Courtenay turned his attention 
from me to the Question I went down to Willy, 1 who 
was sitting under the Gallery to send him home to bed 
for it was late & then returned to my place thinking 
my troubles for the night over. Willy had been highly 
edified & delighted during the whole evening, & had a 
mouth expanded to a size hardly human, gaping with 
attention. I wish I had not dismissed him so soon for he 
might have heard more abuse of his Cousin. After Mr. 
Courtenay, rose Mr. Francis in one of the most violent 
passions, that I had ever witnessed. I was not at first 

1 Willy Canning, Hetty Canning's son. 
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aware why but it seems I had mentioned, as he thought 
disrespectfully, the subscription for Poland, of which he 
had been a great promoter and so he set out to complete 
Mr. Courtenay's panegyric & went on volubly enough 
with the coarsest Billingsgate invective till he was called 
to order by the united voice of the House when ludi- 
crously enough he declared that he meant no personal 
reflection, e l may say one word in explanation to this may 
I not? for he has misrepresented what I said' 'Yes, yes, 
said Pitt & two or three others there will be no harm in 
that but take care not to be angry & not a word of 
Courtenay, I beg of you/ When Francis had done there- 
fore 1 claimed a minute's explanation, 'I did not mean to 
speak disrespectfully, nor did I, of the subscription for 
Poland, separately & by itself considered Perhaps I might 
be rather inclined to approve it. But that is no matter 
What I did mean was to express my admiration, of that 
delicate refinement, that patriotic sensibility which could 
so distinguish, as to approve subscriptions for the service 
of & foreign Country, & disapprove them, for the service of 
its own* . There was an end of my scuffle. The Debate 
continued pretty late The division was 3 -168. I must 
not forget to tell you that Mr. Pitt spoke of me, in his 
speech, in the handsomest terms possible at least in 
terms which appear to me more satisfactory than any 
general praise which he could have bestowed as a person 
*who had now for the second time etc. & of whom, in 
his own presence, I will not say how much I think but I am 
confident that the whole House is sensible of the value of 
the acquisition which it has made & there's for you. After 
the debate I went home & supped tete-d-tSte with Jenkinson, 
& we talked over our speeches, & the events of the night, 
till pretty late in the morning/ " 

This, however had been little more than a skirmish and 
Canning was counting on a bill which Pitt was bringing in 
for embodying the Emigrants, to provide him with a real 
opening. He made up his mind to master the subject 
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thoroughly before the full dress debate. It was he said, 
"the best subject that has occurred this session", and he 
was fully determined to speak. With this aim in view he 
had two long discussions with Pitt, so that he might know 
the line which Government intended to take. The real 
debate was supposed to come off on Wednesday, as 
Canning well knew, since, because of his friendliness with 
Sheridan, Pitt had utilised his services in a negotiation with 
the Opposition to that effect. The treaty, however, was 
not kept and on Monday in Committee the Opposition 
fought every inch, thus spoiling Wednesday's debate. 
Moreover Canning's private hopes were doomed to dis- 
appointment. "This", he wrote, "was to have been the 
great debate of all, upon the Emigrant Bill but it was 
soon evident from their manner of conducting themselves 
that opposition were not prepared to make it so. Their 
Treaty therefore is quite broken for they stipulated that 
they would bring it on to-day, & have done with it. 
Instead of this they began fighting over again the points & 
clauses, which had been fought on Monday in the Com- 
mittee Speaking therefore, was out of the Question as to 
making a regular Speech. But in the course of the skir- 
mishing sort of battle, which was kept up, I had an oppor- 
tunity, of which I was glad to avail myself, to speak for a 
short time, in answer to some objections, which fell from 
Sheridan. I took occasion in the conclusion of this little 
speech, to express myself, as I felt, about Sheridan & he 
was very civil & friendly in reply & we called each other 
Hon* e Friends & shewed to each other, & to the House, 
that our political differences had not altered our private 
sentiments of regard. It is astonishing, by the way, how 
many people are persuaded that $ was my guardian, I 
have had to set right a thousand upon this head. I was glad 
to have spoken in this little way to-night for other reasons 
first as usefulness is the character which it is most my 
interest to attain & that character depends much upon 
the speaking on any unexpected point, or sudden emer- 
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gency, & the not seeming to care too much about picking 
nice occasions as who should say, *I will not throw myself 
away give me a good subject, & I will work upon it but 
do your piddling work in Committees & skirmishing 
debate yourself!' This is the language or at least the 
Sentiment that ruins, or at least lessens the value of most 
youngling speakers & which I wish to avoid and to have 
the show and reputation of avoiding and this I think 
Pitt seems to understand. I was glad for another reason, 
that I accidently spoke from the floor where perhaps, had I 
been predetermined to make a speech, I should not have 
thought it right to place myself but it is twice as pleasant 
as any other place & more particularly for me, since the 
having the table before me, corrects in some measure the 
fault, which they lay to me, & of which I am certainly 
guilty, though I hope to conquer it. I mean making use of 
too violent action. They tell me, I was quite a lamb to-night 
indeed the subject was not exceedingly animating, 3 ' he 
added honestly. 

His plans for making a great speech had perforce to be 
postponed till the next day when the debate on the 
Emigrants Bill was certain to come on as, wrote Canning, 
"Fox had given notice yesterday that he should make his 
opposition to the Bill to-day indeed he could not defer 
it longer as this is the last reading & we adjourn to-day 
till after the holydays. Such a notice as this a year ago 
from Fox would have filled the house at 4 oclock. I was 
therefore not a little surprized on going down at to 
find not 50 persons come. This is a melancholy proof for 
poor Fox of the disrepute into which he is fallen & it 
really was quite pitiable to see him. sitting almost alone on 
his Bench, with none of the principal people of his party 
about him, for even they did not attend in time. It has 
been evident indeed throughout the session that Opposi- 
tion have not drawn well together & that there must be 
some little differences of opinion amongst them, which 
unhinge all their plans & operations. On the days when 
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Grey is In the humour to debate Fox is not when they 
are, Sheridan is away. No instance could be more strong 
to this point than the negotiation which I have before told 
you I carried on between Sheridan & Pitt for arranging 
the day on which this same debate was to come on. 
Sheridan made I know not how many stipulations, by not 
one of which Fox has been persuaded to abide. The 
principal was that we should have the question debated 
once for all yesterday & so far from it Fox had pur- 
posely reserved himself for to-day. Well the House was 
thus thin as I before said & Fox seemed very much out 
of spirits & very unwilling to begin his speech before so 
few people. And to save him this mortification his friends 
resorted to one of the shabbiest tricks that ever was 
played in the House of Commons but in vain. 

"There is, it seems, a standing order of the House, that 
any member may at any time insist upon the House being 
counted, & if there shall appear to be fewer than .Forty 
members present, the House is ipso facto adjourned & no 
business can go on till their next meeting. Now this being 
the last day of business before the holydays (to-morrow be- 
ing Good Friday) if they could have succeeded in procuring 
an adjournment now, the Bill, which it is of the utmost 
consequence to pass immediately if at all would have 
been put off till the House met again this is for ten days. 
To effect this all the opposition members who were 
present, about 8 or 10 in number left the House one 
by one, thinking to reduce the number of members below 
40 & leaving only Fox himself in whom it would have 
been too indecent to withdraw (it was bad enough 
countenancing such a paltry proceeding) & Mr. Church 
was to be the instrument for putting the trick in practice. 
And as soon as the House appeared thin enough, up 
jumped Mr. Church accordingly, & moved that the House 
be counted. I never saw fright and anger in Pitt's counten- 
ance before. The appearance was such that we had no 
hopes of 40 persons being present & then the Bill, which 
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he had pushed so vigourously & on the passing of which 
before the holydays he had set his heart, & laid his plans, 
was gone for God knows how long. Messengers were 
dispatched to scout the eating rooms, & Committee rooms, 
& bring down all stray Members. The Speaker began the 
counting 1-2-3 our hearts failed us 38-39-40-41-42. 
Huzza, the thing was saved by a hair's breadth, & the 
salvation of it was accompanied by a burst of laughter from 
our side of the House at the failure of this miserable con- 
trivance. Presently after came dropping in, one by one, 
as they had gone out, the Oppositionists, who had gone 
away to make the deficiency and we enjoyed, as you may 
suppose, their looks of dismay & disappointment Now 
then there was no help but poor Fox must get up & 
begin which he did, at first in a very mournful & melan- 
choly strain. But he warmed by degrees, & made as good 
a Speech as I have heard from him this session. The 
House too filled gradually, & every thing began to look 
gay, & to promise a long & lively debate & I looked 
forward to speaking with great satisfaction. Fox spoke 
about two hours & then Dundas rose & spoke for 
about two hours more. During his speech Burke, who sat 
next to me, said he meant to speak after Dundas. There 
was no interfering with so old & venerable a performer 
And so he did speak & for at least two hours. Immedi- 
ately after him it was impossible to speak as there had 
already been two speeches running on our side and so 
Sheridan rose in reply to Burke & he too spoke for about 
two hours, & by the time he had about half done, the 
House was thoroughly tired & worn out, some sleeping, 
some yawning, & all showing evident marks of disinclina- 
tion to hear anything more upon the subject. . . . 

"Four long speeches tire out an audience ten times more 
than a dozen shorter ones, which may take up a good 
deal more time altogether and you must understand that 
there is nothing, which offends more, or tends to make a 
Speaker, particularly a young one, unpopular with the 
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House, than, pressing himself upon their attention, when 
they are tired, & more disposed to sleep or to divide. Of 
all this I had some notion before & this night confirmed 
me in it for Pitt, who knew that I was ready & willing 
to speak, if I saw occasion, told me at once that he thought 
that there was no good opportunity, & that it would be 
foolish to throw myself away upon the drowsiness & in- 
attention of that night. I was sorry to lose this subject, for 
I had thought much upon it, & pleased myself with the 
way in which I had thought it might be treated & so 
wished all long speeches at the Devil & made a sort of 
vow never to exceed an hour except on very particular 
occasions. Jenkinson like me was ready to have raised a 
speech for the service of Government, but like me was 
told, that it would be better to let it alone. And so", he 
added sadly, "the Debate ended, & Jenkinson & I went 
home together to supper at his house, grumbling against 
longwinded speakers, who prevented young folks from 
delivering their sentiments." Nor had the aspiring orators 
much better luck on the Prussian Treaty debate, for the 
news of victories in Flanders, coming inopportunely to 
hand, so damped the opposition that nobody but Fox 
spoke, with the result that the pair of friends were left 
grumbling that "it was very unfair in opposition not to 
provoke us". 

The next important question to come up was one that 
presented some difficulties to Canning. Sheridan was to 
move a motion for the relief of Roman Catholics and 
dissenters from the obligations of the Test Act, and this 
was a subject on which Canning and Pitt differed, as the 
conversation at their first meeting showed. His position 
so early in his Parliamentary career was perhaps hardly 
secure enough for him to take an independent line, and 
yet vote or speak against his convictions he would not. 
It was a situation which both men had previously envisaged 
and now that it had arisen Pitt asked Canning to call so 
that they might thresh the matter out and decide on a 
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mutually acceptable line of conduct. "You may remember 
to have heard from me," he told the Leighs, when stating 
his position, "that about the^Test Acts I am rather inclined 
to differ in opinion with Mr. Pitt (not that I have by any 
means made up my mind upon it but such is rather the 
lent of my present inclination, perhaps upon studying the 
subject more deeply than I can pretend ever to have done, 
I may some day or other see occasion to correct my 
opinion) & that at the very first interview, that we had, I 
stated this circumstance to him, & he received it with the 
utmost fairness & candour. Now this motion of Sheridan's, 
the exact nature & tendancy of which I did not know, had 
occasioned me a little embarrassment for on the one 
hand I was not disposed to countenance or support any 
measure, taken at these times, & under such circumstances 
as the present, for the Repeal of the Test, however upon 
the whole I might think it prudent & proper, & on the other 
hand I was by no means prepared to resist it altogether, & 
so I was determined either to stay away & so have nothing 
to dp with the debate, or if I did go down, to vote against 
Sheridan's motion, on the ground of its being, as I clearly 
think it, ill timed & mischievous in the highest degree 
but to speak at the same time, & in my speech to reserve to 
myself my opinion on the general question whenever it 
might be brought on in a proper shape, distinctly stating 
that I voted against it now, only on account of its being 
introduced improperly. These alternatives I meant myself 
to propose to Pitt, & to adopt that, which should seem 
to him the more adviseable, prefering however in my own 
mind, the former, the staying away, as much the more 
simple, & liable to the fewest misrepresentations. When 
I received his note, requesting a conversation on the sub- 
ject, which I should have asked if he had not, I was a little 
curious to know what he intended to say to me. What he 
did say, gave me a higher opinion of his liberality, & a more 
confident reliance on his goodwill towards me, than I had 
till this time ever entertained. He told me, that recollect- 
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Ing, as he well did, the conversation which had passed 
between us on the subject of the Test Act the first time, 
that he had had the pleasure etc of seeing me, he had 
thought that he should not act the part of a friend towards 
me, or keep up to that unreserved communication, which 
had hitherto subsisted between us on political subjects, if 
he were not to take an opportunity of mentioning what had 
suggested itself to him on the present occasion that he 
begged me to be assured that in what he should say he had 
no reference whatever to himself but to me, & my interest 
solely that he did not know how far I might feel myself 
pledged upon the subject of the Test, or how far obliged 
therefore to take a part in the Debate of that day but 
that if I were not pledged so far as to make that necessary, 
I should, in his opinion, do well to reflect how very large a 
part of England the Church-of-England party were, how 
great a value they attached to this particular question 
(which he would confess he thought comparatively speak- 
ing of very little importance) & how rash it would be in a 
young man, just entering into political life, & likely to 
become & to continue a public character to do any thing, 
unnecessarily, that might prejudice so large a party of the 
people against him he intreated me to believe that he did 
not mean, or wish, in the remotest degree to influence my 
opinion, but that he would only have me consider 
whether or no that opinion was so firmly rooted, & so 
publically pledged, as that I could not help acting upon it 
now, when it was by no means called for, and as that I 
should be sure of never hereafter repenting that I had 
done so. If my opinion was so pledged God forbid that he 
should counsel me to shrink from it, if it were not, he 
thought he had done no more than his duty, & his good 
wishes demanded, in endeavouring to point out to me, 
which his experience in public life enabled him to do, the 
risque which I should run, & as he thought without any 
apparent necessity he wished very much to know how 
this matter had struck me & what I had determined upon 
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it I answered that I felt myself infinitely obliged to him, 
as well for his fair recollection of what had formerly passed 
between us, as for his kindness in cautioning me, in a case, 
where perhaps without such a caution I might have acted 
less guardedly than I ought to do that what he had said in 
this case, however, had partly occurred to me already, & 
I did intend to have sought an opportunity of communica- 
ting it to him, if he had not voluntarily afforded me one 
that as to pledge or publicity of my opinion upon the 
subject of the Test Act, there was nothing of that sort to 
bind me to act, where any other consideration might inter- 
fere to restrain me that I was very far from pretending 
to have sifted the subject so thoroughly as to have made up 
an unalterable opinion upon it but that, having undoubt- 
edly a bias in my mind to one side of the question, & that 
side being opposite to the side on which I knew his 
opinion to be, I had thought it butjfair, at the time when I 
had first the honour to become known to him, to state 
that difference of sentiment. & to state it, if any thing, 
rather stronger than I really felt it for I should have 
reproached myself with something like deceit had I omitted 
to make him acquainted with it, at that time that as to 
Mr. Sheridan's motion, I was so far from considering that 
as coming under the description of questions which I 
should wish to support, that on the contrary, for many 
extraordinary & temporary reasons, if I voted at all, I 
should vote against it, that I should not however like to do 
thaty without at the same time reserving the main question 
to myself, & speaking to that effect but that, as in such a 
mode of proceeding there might be some little trouble & 
perplexity, I had thought, that the most eligible mode of 
all would be to stay away, that when the main question 
should fairly come before the House, if ever it should do so, 
then would be time enough to determine & deliver my 
opinion upon it but that when it was brought on thus 
distinctly, & collaterally, & connected with other measures 
& circumstances foreign to its real meaning, I was so far 
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from feeling myself called upon to give it any support, that 
I should very much prefer giving no opinion upon it at all 
He replied that he was delighted beyond measure at 
finding my mode of thinking so exactly co-incide with his 
own that the very measure, which he had meant to 
suggest to me was that, which I had myself adopted, of 
keeping myself wholly out of the way but that he had 
felt some little delicacy about being the first to mention 
it, & indeed should not perhaps have mentioned it directly, 
had I shown any marked disposition to take a different line 
of conduct. He again repeated that he hoped I would 
believe him to have been actuated by no other motive, but 
a desire to guard me, for my own sake against any thing 
which might prejudice me, as a public man, in the opinions 
of any body of men whatever that the declaration which 
I had made of my opinions the first time I saw him, he had 
considered as a mark of great frankness etc & that he 
should have repaid it very ill if he omitted to suggest to 
me what had occurred to him as so material a considera- 
tion for my service. You will readily believe that 1 was 
not a little satisfied with this conduct & what made it the 
more pleasing to me, & the more convinced me of its 
sincerity, is, that the conversation on his part was almost 
word for word the same with one which I had heard from 
the Dean of Christ Church, on the same subject I have 
had an opportunity of repeating it to the Dean since & lie 
is mightily pleased that his advice, & Mr. Pitt's should 
have so exactly tallied/ 7 

No further opportunities presented themselves before 
Parliament was prorogued, and Canning left London for 
Oxford, where he proceeded to his M.A. When he 
returned to Town early in Jxily the news he was most 
anxious to obtain was that relating to the coalition by 
which the Duke of Portland, Windham and Lord Fitz- 
william accepted office under Pitt. He found it difficult to 
form an opinion himself of the wisdom of the new 
arrangements. "Pitt certainly must think them very 
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desireable," he wrote, "or he would never have taken so 
much pains about them And of the D. of P. & Mr. W. I 
can never entertain any other opinion, than that they are 
convinced in their own minds, that the step which they 
are taking, is best adapted to the dignity of their own 
characters, to the effectual support of the Government, & 
to the safety & happiness of the Country. But it may be 
doubted, perhaps, whether or no their Characters might 
not have stood higher with the people, had they continued 
to give their support to Administration without taking 
office, which, however pure their motives may be (and 
they cannot be purer than / believe them) is easily mis- 
construed & misrepresented. It may be doubted too, 
whether or no such an accession as the present does in 
reality confer strength & stability upon an Administration, 
when we recollect that there is not an instance in the 
history of the Country of a ministry composed of two 
distinct parties, uniting, coalescing (or whatever it may 
be called) which has not split, & fallen, within a very 
short time after its establishment All this however 
remains to be proved what is certain at present, is that a 
few people, a very few, talk of it as the grandest, & most 
secure work, that ever was undertaken while many, 
very many, & amongst them some of Pitt's friends in 
particular, either grumble pretty audibly at the distribution 
of so great a part of the power among new comers, or at 
best, shake their head, & wish that it may answer in the 
end." Canning did not anticipate that the change would 
make any difference to him personally, "if this arrange- 
ment had not taken place, some move would have been 
made among his immediate connections. I have no reason 
to believe, from anything that I have ever heard, that such a 
move could have reached to me, when I know there are 
persons, who have been in Parliament, since the beginning 
of this Parlt, who yet have nothing, & for whom something 
must in justice first have been done." The concluding 
remark is significant; already Canning was beginning to 
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weigh up his claims for office, even though confessing that 
they were as yet a trifle premature. 

At the commencement of the new session in the January 
of 1795" Canning received another mark of Pitt's approval 
in being asked to second the Address to the Throne. It 
was settled at very short notice and came, apparently, as a 
surprise to him. His journal gives a slightly naive account 
of the whole episode. He called on Pitt on the Sunday of 
the 2 8th December, "& talked over with him all the material 
points of the Debate for Tuesday which occurred to me 
saw the Speech, which was now finished & happening to 
ask him who was to move, & who to second the address, 
he informed me that Sir Ed. Knatchbull member for Kent 
was to move but that a Seconder was not yet fixed. 
'He will have but short notice', said L 'Very short 
indeed' replied he 'for whoever he is, he must be 
dining in this house, by about this time to-morrow'," 
From Pitt's he went to dine at Lord Stafford's, and then 
on to sup with the Archbishop of York, and at both places 
his hosts were enquiring as to whether Pitt had told him 
who was to move and second. Such information as he had 
he gave, which merely was that Sir E, Knatchbull was 
to move, but who was to second was undetermined. 
"Little did I think," he wrote, "that the first thing I should 
find on my return home would be a note from Pitt in 
nearly these Terms 'In the uncertainty of finding a good 
Seconder, I should be very much obliged to you, if you 
would undertake it. I think indeed that I should have 
rather wished you to take your part in the course of the 
Debate but I see so much use in having the matter well 
stated at the beginning that etc. etc.' The first thing that 
struck me upon reading this was how foolishly mysterious 
I should appear to all the People, with whom I had con- 
versed this night upon the subject of the Address & how 
difficult I should find it to persuade them that I was in fact 
as ignorant, as I pretended to be. The next thing was the 
difficulty of the undertaking itself; & the awkwardness of 
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performing it in a dress Coat. These & other reflections 
contributed to make my repose of Tuesday night less 
refreshing than it ought to have been preparatory to making 
a Speech of such importance," 

Frere, who generally breakfasted with him, was in- 
formed, and Canning then hurried round to Pitt, to "talk 
over with him the line to be taken in explaining the Ad- 
dress ; & also to assist in preparing it. 

"I called therefore accordingly & the Address was 
prepared a process not very difficult as it consists only in 
turning the King's Speech, into the second person instead 
of the first, & re-echoing the sentiments, &, as nearly as can 
be done consistently with grammar, the words, which he 
has delivered. I lamented most feelingly the necessity, 
which I had heard there was, for being full dressed the next 
day in the House of Com 8 . Pitt was of the opinion that it 
might be dispensed with but Long (the Secretary of the 
Treasury) averring that to come in a frock to second an 
Address would be such a departure from the established 
usage of Parlt. as in these times to threaten the downfall of 
the Constitution, I submitted stipulating only that I 
would put off the evil as long as possible; & would not 
therefore come full-dressed to the dinner at Pitt's to-day, 
where my attendance as he had said yesterday was 
necessary to proceed from thence to the Cockpit. I 
returned home calling on Frere in my way, & bringing him 
with me & there, going over, once for all, the sort of 
train of argument, that I intended to pursue, & appealing 
to his judgement (than whom nobody has better) for the 
force of such & such a way of stating, or such & such a way 
of illustrating my subject having done this I determined 
to dismiss all thoughts of the matter from my mind, & not 
to recur to it again, till I entered the doors of the House 
of Commons. At I went to Pitt's dinner which was 
attended by all the Privy Councillors & official People in 
the House of Commons amounting to about thirty & 
getting into a knot at the top of the table consisting of 
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Pitt Windham Ryder the Speaker (who is a very 
pleasant man & good Classic) & Ld. Gower I do not 
remember to have had a pleasant er dinner for a long time. 
After dinner about nine oclock comes the news, that 
the Cockpit (which is a room in the Treasury, adjoining to 
Mr. Pitt's house) was filling with Members. We all get up 
& drink our Coffee & set forward to hear Pitt read the 
speech & the Address. In the middle of the room is a 
long table, round which are crowded all the Members, 
who are friends of Govt. At the upper end Pitt & the 
Speaker take their stand the Mover at their right hand 
the Seconder at their left. Mr. Pitt reads the Speech over 
twice then the Address once & concludes with saying 
'This address, Gent 1 **. Sir E. K. has kindly undertaken to 
move & Mr. C. to second' And the ceremony ends. From 
the Cockpit I went with Lord Gower to Whitehall & there 
finding Lady Sutherland I went with them to see their 
new House in Albermarle Street, which is small but very 
pretty & I trust they will live at home a great deal, & be 
very comfortable people to go to. Their supper was com- 
ing up, & looking so nice, in her little dressing-room, 
which is the only room yet quite finished that I could 
hardly resist staying, though I was under a promise to sup 
with Jenkinson. I went away however to keep my 
engagement. From Jenkinson & Wallace, whom I found 
with him, I had many reproaches to undergo for having 
kept my undertaking of to-morrow so profound a secret. 
I had been overwhelmed before to-night at Whitehall, 
with reflections upon my hypocrisy at dinner yesterday in 
pretending to know so little about the Seconder of the 
Address & had great difficulty there, & almost as much with 
Jenk & Wallace to clear my innocence," 

"Tuesday morning I got up rather late after a night of 
Less rest than reflection & sent Fleming with my dress 
black clothes to Wallace's House in Clarges Street 
where about two oclock I followed him dressed myself 
& about half past three went down with Wallace to the 
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House of Commons. The apprehensions which I felt on 
this day though by no means equal to those, of my first 
appearance yet were not small. To open the Session 
as it were to get up in cold blood, with everybody 
expecting one, with nothing preceeding in the debate to 
answer, no warmth excited in the audience to animate 
one's feelings, is a situation very embarrassing. And the 
task, which I had under taken, in a time so difficult & 
disastrous of stating the grounds of the continuance of the 
war, & laying the foundation as it were, of the debate & 
upon which the whole question , of such magnitude, would 
rest appeared to me a task of considerable moment, & 
the rather, as I found that every body about me looked 
upon it in that view. There was a little skirmishing con- 
versation before the business of the Address began 
which though it was in some degree distressing, as it kept 
me in hot water much longer than I had expected yet 
perhaps was upon the whole not amiss, as it in the same 
degree warmed the House & broke the silence. Sir 
Edward my worthy mover rose & talked of c old 
England' & sundry other Topics with great fluency. 
Then he read the Address & then upon the Speaker's 
question of 'who seconds this address?' uprose I The 
faults which had been most frequently attributed to me in 
the course of last session were too rapid a pronunciation 
& too violent action so I set out determined if possible 
to avoid these extravagancies & accordingly proceeded 
with caution & good heed through half a dozen long 
rounded sentences till I got towards the marrow of the 
subject I believe my caution may have forsaken me a little 
in the subsequent course of my speech but I fancy never 
to any very violent degree as I certainly never lost the 
complete possession of myself & I have indeed since had 
the satisfaction to hear from many quarters that if not 
completely reformed in those particulars, it was at least 
plain that I had attended to the advice, which had been 
given me, & had gone a good way towards a reformation. 
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I spoke for about three quarters of an hour & I have 
every reason to believe with success proportionate to my 
greater self-possession, & to the desire which I felt to be 
successful. Wilberforce, who answered me, did it with 
the handsomest acknowledgments etc. etc. Pitt who 
spoke soon after him went over almost the same grounds 
that I had taken, adopting confessedly the topics of my 
speech, & nearly the method of my arrangement & Fox 
by the angriness of some of his allusions to what I had said, 
shewed me that in one or two material points I had antici- 
pated exactly (as I meant to do) what he would have said 
& taken out of his mouth some topics of abuse (particu- 
larly respecting predictions etc.) which he would have 
been glad to have had left untouched for himself. Wind- 
ham & Pitt & Dundas sat below me & turning round to 
me when I sat down, 'This was exactly the right tone to 
take it could not have been stated better/ & so, as I 
have before told you, I feel myself most completely 
satisfied, & as the event has turned out, would not for the 
world but have had the opportunity, which seconding the 
address gave me, though I had looked forward to it as a 
thing no wise desireable The only thing that I had to 
regret on that night, was a most violent cold, which I 
caught in passing to & fro between the Houses of Lords & 
Commons." 

The next day, Wednesday, saw the end of the business 
and the day following Canning declared, "I felt a very 
strong disposition to stay at home & nurse my Cold, 
instead of encreasing it by going full dressed to the House 
of Commons, & from there with the Address to St. 
James's. But on these occasions the attendance of the 
Seconder, it seems, is indispensibly necessary, and so, 
much against my will I got up and dressed myself & 
went down to the House. From the House, we set out 
in procession at about -| past three for St. James's. The 
Speaker in his great gingerbread Coach leading the way- 
Sir E. Knatchbull & I following next in his chariot & then 
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as many other members, as thought it worth while to join 
in the procession. This being new year's day, & the Court 
in consequence much crowded, we waited hours in a cold 
antechamber before we were admitted with our Address 
not much to the emolument of my cold, which was 
every moment perceptibly encreasing. At length our 
gracious Sovereign was ready to receive us We marched 
up through the apartments The Speaker in the front now 
supported by the Mover on his right hand, & the Seconder 
on his left next to us the ministers, & then the crowd 
of the House of Commons bowing bowing bowing 
till we approached the footstool of the great chair in which 
the king is seated surrounded by his courtiers, & sticks 
white & gold. The Speaker with an audible Voice reads 
the Address which by the bye the lateness of the hour 
& the darkness of the day obliged him to do by a candle 
(the first instance old Courtiers say, in which a candle has 
ever been known to be admitted into the Levee Room) & 
the K. returns his answer. Then bowing bowing 
bowing as before, we retire backwards out of the apart- 
ment. Amongst the crowd which surrounded us I had 
just time to get a glimpse of Ly Suthd. & to receive her 
congratulations on having spoken so slow & so well as she 
heard I had done." 

The rest of the session proved a disappointment in that 
it provided few opportunities for speaking. Again and 
again the Journal is a record of frustrated hopes. In 
January, Grey brought forward a motion which declared 
that "the present form of government in France is not at 
this time an impediment to a negotiation for Peace" and 
Canning declared, "I never went down more fully deter- 
mined to speak than on this occasion. And it was not my 
fault that I did not. Twice I rose after Wilberforce the 
first time, whom of all Persons I most wished to answer 
and again after his seconder Mr. Thornton (for he moved 
an amendment). But neither time was lucky enough to 
catch the Speaker's eye I should have risen a third time 
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but having seen Fox get up, I would not contest the 
Parole with him because," and here followed a mixture 
of motives, which were extremely characteristic of the 
man, and which controlled his policy during his appren- 
ticeship, while he was still gaining the ear and confidence 
of the House, "I think it an ungracious thing for a young 
man not to yield to one of his Rank in the House & 
because the House is never very favourably disposed to hear 
a Person, who interferes with Fox on the one side, or with 
a Minister on the other, well knowing that a speech from 
one of them leads to what beyond all things else the greater 
part of the House anxiously wishes, a speedy conclusion 
of the Debate. Pitt, by whom I was sitting, who had been 
solicitous for my speaking before, thought however that I 
was perfectly right in giving way in this instance. I was 
certainly very far from pleased at having missed the 
opportunity," The debate on the Austrian Loan proved as 
unfruitful. Instead of a long debate and a chance for 
speaking it passed "as easily as you would borrow half a 
crown to pay a hackney coachman. Sheridan I suppose 
because he is a friend to loans went away before the debate 
began." 

Canning saw another gleam of hope when it was decided 
to get rid of Grey's old motion of 6th February, by moving 
the previous question and accordingly asked Pitt that he 
might move it. Pitt was "ready and desirous" that he 
should, but told him that "Dundas had expressed the same 
wish with myself; & that it must therefore depend on him. 
Dundas, I found to-day, had by no means given up his 
intention and with a minister there is no contending so I 
was obliged to give up mine. I still trusted, however, that 
the debate would be long enough to afford many opportuni- 
ties of speaking and as I was dining with Jenkinson, 
previous to our going down to the House, we settled, that 
as some opposition man would probably follow Dundas 
he (Jenkinson) not having yet spoken this Session, and 
wishing to do so I would willingly yield to him the 
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opportunity which would arise of answering that opposi- 
tion man, whoever he might be & would wait myself for 
the next or would follow him, as I should see occasion. 
With this determination we went down Grey spoke 
shortly Dundas shortly & then Whitbread at some length. 
While Whitbread was speaking Jenkinson consulted 
with Pitt upon the propriety of answering him & Pitt 
gave it as his opinion that as the debate seemed to be so 
languid, & the House so little disposed to attend, as to 
make it more prudent to let the division come on as soon 
as it could, without attempting to revive the discussion 
on our part. After this opinion, Jenkinson was not dis- 
posed to risque the revival upon his own responsibility, 
nor is it pleasant at any time to interpose oneself between 
the desire of the House, & the putting of the question & 
so our plans fell to the ground I do not know when I have 
been more angry. There came a few skirmishing little 
speeches of five or six minutes each & then the division 
which was 190 to 60 & all was over by 10 oclock. So 
angry was I that I felt very little disposition to go home 
with Pitt to supper when he asked me. I did go, how- 
ever, as did Jenkinson and we supped & sat till it was 
full time to betake ourselves to our night's rest. When 
there will be anything like another debate the Lord 
knows I see no prospect nor hear no threat of it." 

His desire to speak led him into at least one blunder, 
though the fault was not solely his. Lord Fitzwilliam's 
handling of the Irish problem had suddenly become a major 
issue in the House, and Fox moved for an enquiry. Pitt 
told Canning that, though he must of course answer Fox 
himself, he hoped and expected that the debate which 
must follow would afford him an opening, "Fox spoke at 
great length", wrote Canning, "& made by much the ablest 
speech that I have ever heard him deliver. Pitt answered 
him less at length, & with less brilliancy & effect I think, 
thdn usual owing however to a very natural & obvious 
cause that it was Fox's business to bring forward every 
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topick for enquiry & Pitt's to keep them back & to per- 
suade the House not to enquire at all After Pitt got up 
Sheridan & made a most vile speech, as all his friends & 
foes, & he himself among the rest after wards acknowledged. 
The length of the preceding speeches had occasioned me 
to give up my intention of entering fully upon the subject 
of the Debate but there were some little detached observa- 
tions in Sheridan's speech, so wrong, & so mischievous, & 
so tempting that it was impossible not to feel a desire to 
reply to them. 'Do you intend to speak?' said I to Dundas 
next to whom I was sitting c No but you do don't you?' 
'Why I did & I should like to reply to some of Sheridan's 
arguments such & such a one for instance Is it advise- 
able think you?' 'Oh yes I think so by all means I think 
somebody besides ministers ought to speak upon this 
debate.' Sheridan was now just finishing, 'Well shall I 
speak or no?' 'Yes, yes get up but I would speak 
shortly too & come at once to the two or three strong 
points, that you mean to take for the House, I see, is tired, 
& impatient & you will not expect a very good hearing.' 
There was no time for deliberation & so up I got & 
in truth I found the House was impatient & the sight of a 
new speaker, when they thought all was over, & that they 
might come to a division at once, & go to supper did not 
contribute to appease them. I was no sooner up there- 
fore, than I began casting about me how to get down again 
decently, without seeming to be bullied, & without appear- 
ing to design to bully the House by perseverance. And 
this I effected at the expence of some lungs, by travelling 
as rapidly as possible through the parts of Sheridan's 
speech, which I wished particularly to attack, & subjoining 
but a few out of the many excellent observations, that at 
an earlier hour, I should have offered to the House. 
Mem. not to speak again after Fox has spoken 4 hours & 
Pitt 2. Mem. also not to look upon Dundas as an in- 
fallible adviser." 

To have made one speech to a House that was reluctant 
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to hear him, was not a great achievement after nearly 
three months' patient waiting, but towards the next month, 
when Wilberforce's motion for peace was to come on, he 
thought he saw another chance. Again it was agreed 
privately between him and Pitt that he should have the 
moving of the previous question, though he noted that at 
the usual meeting at Pitt's house, when the government 
policy was being outlined, though it was decided that the 
previous question should be moved, nothing was said as 
to who should have the honour. Canning was, however, 
still determined to take his chance if no minister interfered 
with him. "Wilberforce", he wrote, "made a long speech 
& not a bad one but one by far the most answerable that I 
almost ever heard. He was seconded by Mr. Duncombe 
the other member for Yorkshire. While he was speaking 
I intimated to Mr. Pitt, behind whom I was sitting, my 
intention of moving the previous Question which he 
very much approved & encouraged. 'Windham seems 
preparing himself to rise' said I 'need I mind that?' 
*Oh-no-no get up & take your chance of catching the 
Speaker's eye' I did so Windham, however did rise at 
the same time & seemed earnestly bent upon speaking 
& the Speaker seldom fails to point to a Minister, who 
wishes it. Windham therefore began & I of course gave 
up all thought of speaking for a time till finding him take 
the subject in a way that did not appear to me & I was 
pretty sure could not appear to Pitt, or to any body who 
had entered into the matter of the consultation in Downing 
Street on Thursday last, the proper way of treating it & 
finding also that some points were omitted, which it was 
very material to state I took occasion to ask Pitt aside 
whether or no there would be any harm in saying a few 
words after Windham by way of seconding the motion for 
the previous Question, & first touching upon such & such 
topicks which he seemed to have forgotten. 'None in the 
world. I wish very much that you would do so/ This I 
determined to do We were now, as it appeared towards 
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the end of Windham's speech & I was ready to start up 
after him, & tag my appendix to his motion when some- 
thing said across the House to him by Opposition, set him 
suddenly on fire, hurried him into a declamation of an hour 
long, & into a violent personal attack upon Fox the 
consequence of which was that he had no sooner sat down 
than Fox rose to answer him I rose too but seeing Fox 
up immediately gave way knowing that there is nothing 
so ungraceful, & which the House take so ill, & so de- 
servedly as a young man contending for precedence with 
an old one. There then was an end of the Debate, as far 
as young speakers were concerned, for after Fox on one 
side none but a minister can decently follow on the other.'* 
It was the end of his hopes, not only for that debate, but 
for the session, for he wrote dolefully that "the spirit of 
debating seems quite at an end for the session". His record 
for the year had not been encouraging. Apart from the 
opportunity which his seconding the address had procured 
for him he had hardly one real speech to his credit. 

He had been partially handicapped by his determination 
not to speak on certain subjects and this had still further 
limited his scope. With Pitt's approval he had avoided the 
debate on the Tests. The topic of the Slave Trade was one 
on which he felt disinclined to speak, though not from 
lack of conviction, for on this subject his mind was already 
firmly made up. "For my own part the Slave Trade is a 
question upon which I find it so difficult to conceive how 
there can exist any, but one feeling & that so plain, so 
obvious, & so little capable of being enforced by argument, 
that determined as I always am aj to my Vote upon it, I 
never have the least inclination to accompany my Vote 
with a speech. The policy, the prudence, etc may be viewed 
in this or that light, as people's fancies, or prejudices, or 
supposed interests may incline them & upon that part 
of the subject, if one were inclined to enter upon it, & 
had made one's self perfectly acquainted with the nature & 
circumstances of Colonial possessions & politics one 
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might, I suppose, find materials for speeches enough, much 
to advance, & much to answer. But to that part of the 
subject I do not look first because it has been already so 
often treated, & so completely exhausted for years before 
I came into Parlt that all I could hope to do upon it, would 
be to repeat arguments that have been used a hundred 
times myself perhaps fancying them new but principally 
because those secondary considerations make but little 
part of the reasons which influenced my decision. That 
rests simply & almost singly on this ground that when 
the question is put to me c Shall such enormities go on 
for any purpose, under any circumstances, to any degree?' 
I feel myself compelled at once, without looking to the 
right or to the left, or taking any other than a straight- 
forward view of the matter to answer with an unequivocal 
& unqualified 'No' And that c No ? dictated by such feelings, 
& no other, could receive no illustration, & gain no support 
from any speech that might accompany it. With this 
impression on my mind, I did not scruple, upon this 
debate to do what it is quite against my rule to do upon 
any question of importance I mean to attend less to the 
discussion, than to the division." 

Another subject which absorbed much time in the later 
part of the session was the question of the Prince of Wales' 
debts. On bad terms with his father, hand in glove with 
the Opposition, and therefore unpopular with the Ministry 
and the Country Members, his extravagance had led him 
into a situation in which he could no longer meet his 
creditors, and accordingly an application to Parliament was 
necessary. Pitt confessed to Canning that it was bound to 
be a troublesome business, describing it as "the most 
ungracious & unpleasant that ever a minister had to bring 
forward" for "the unpopularity necessarily attached to it 
will fall upon him, as fully, as if the debts had been con- 
tracted with his approbation, while the Prince on the 
other hand will be no less angry with him for expressing 
his disapprobation of them, & for not proposing to pay 
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them, at once." In such circumstances it was natural that 
Canning's attitude should be tinged with caution. Quite 
early after coming into Parliament he had refrained from 
speaking on Harrison's motion for the abolition of Sinecure 
Places and Pensions because he thought "It was as well for 
ajoung man to let alone any thing that might look like a 
defence of Corruption for so, in spite of truth & common 
sense, some stupid Country Gentlemen might construe 
it." So he declared his intentions of keeping clear and 
taking no parts in the debates on the Prince's debts. 
"Pitt has got into a scrape not indeed of his own creating 
for there was no way of avoiding the business on his 
part but by determining at once to hear, nor say a 
syllable in any shape upon the subject of the debts at all 
& that mode of conduct the clamour out of doors would 
hardly have permitted. Short of this measure there is 
nothing left but different modifications of which he must 
adopt the best, or the worst, as the torrent of popular 
inclination out of doors, & of country gentlemen's fancies 
within may carry him. All modes that have been or can 
be, proposed in so disgraceful & calamitous a business are 
bad, & so I shall content myself with my assistance to Pitt, 
as far as attending, & voting with him, whichever way he 
may be obliged to go but as for the reasoning of the 
matter, there are country gentlemen enough ready to do 
it. The Plan, that most restricts the Prince, & which 
while it enables him to discharge the claims of creditors 
most plainly manifests the indignation of the H. of 
Commons, at his having any such claims to discharge will 
most meet my approbation." In five years he had travelled 
far from the point of view of the young undergraduate, 
flattered by the attentions of a charming and elegant 
prince! 

As a result of this attitude he decided that, though his 
vote was necessary, his attention was not, and he set about 
contriving to extract amusement from the business of the 
House, which he usually took so seriously. His method 
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was to gather round him the younger members of his 
group and to settle with them in some quiet corner, where 
they could see without being conspicuous, and there, as 
he put it, to quiz the debate. The country members in 
particular, who felt strongly upon the question of extrava- 
gance, afforded the young wits much amusement, and 
absorbed them so completely that when a division occurred 
they found themselves "reduced to the necessity of watch- 
ing to see who goes out, & who stays in, & to vote most 
profligately & unconstitutionally rather by example than 
from any very studied consideration". 

If lack of opportunity or motives of a prudential nature 
prevented Canning from playing that part in the Commons 
to which he aspired, one source of satisfaction remained to 
him. His relations with Pitt were as warm and cordial as 
ever. In his early days in Parliament he had told Sneyd 
that, "He and I, that is Pitt and I, are upon very comfortable 
terms. I go to him when I like, and ask questions and get 
notions and take advice, and he does not seem bored." 1 
His journal shows that those relations were unchanged and 
frequently after the House rose he supped on friendly 
terms with Dundas and Pitt. The "Cabinet Dinners", 
however, were falling into abeyance. In 1795* Canning 
commented on it, saying, "By the way it is a bad style - 
that into which Pitt has fallen this year of not giving 
dinners. This is the second time since my coming to 
Town that I have dined with him & I can hear of nobody 
else that has done so oftener. It is a very great remissness 
on his part, especially as his dinners are always good & 
now & then pleasant." On one occasion Canning noticed 
that Pitt had paid so much attention to the Madeira that he 
was really hardly in a state to go down to the House at all. 

His manner towards Pitt in the House aroused some 
unkind comment, which made Canning declare that the 
world was very ill natured. Open and expansive towards 
his friends he felt the need of no particular demeanour 

1 J. Bagot: George Canning and his Friends (1909), vol. I., p. 47. 
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towards Pitt. The accusation, passed on to him by Boring- 
don, was, he wrote "that my manner with Pitt in the 
House of Commons is too familiar that whereas other 
Persons, Country Gentlemen & others, some of great 
consequence, & who have known & supported Mr. Pitt 
for years treat him with the utmost respect & distance, & 
if they venture to address him at all, do it in a manner, the 
most humble & deferent, I, it seems, stand in no awe 
whatever but talk to him without reserve or hesitation 
at all times & laugh, & make jokes & once was seen, when 
I wanted to speak to him, & he was looking another way, 
to put my hand upon his shoulder. How can you conceive 
a more silly thing to trouble people's heads about than this ? 
I really scarcely know what part of my conduct it may be 
that gives so much offence & as for the one flagrant fact of 
putting the hand upon the shoulder, it may have happened, 
for aught I know, not once but twenty times, as it is the 
most natural way of calling any body's attention, who is 
sitting near you, & to whom you must not cry out by 
name as that would interrupt the debate. I know indeed 
that I have, with people whom I like, old or young, great 
or small, something of a caressing manner (I think I must 
call it so, for I do not recollect any other word to express 
it) & so have a great many other people a great many 
have it not & with that class it is not right to make use of 
it. Recollect among your acquaintance any ten or twelve 
persons & you will find that there are some, whom you 
never meet without shaking hands, perhaps, or some other 
trifling salutation, if you meet them even ten times a day. 
You will find others, whom you like perhaps in all respects 
equally well, but with whom you never think of ex- 
changing any sort of corporal civility even if you have not 
seen them for a week. Do you understand me ? If you do, 
you will comprehend that one mistake of these good folks 
who are out of humour with me, is that they consider Mr. 
Pitt, naturally enough, as one of the latter class, the non- 
shakers whereas he is in fact a very hearty, salutation- 
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giving, shake handy sort of person & one therefore whom 
I feel it as natural to take by the arm, or to touch upon the 
shoulder even (which is the great offence) as I do with 
Leveson or Frere or any body that I most like, & towards 
whom I act most familiarly. But if it be wrong, it must be 
altered." 

For Pitt's opinions and conduct of the administration he 
had the greatest possible respect and as yet no criticism. 
His attitude to France he thoroughly approved and he was 
now, as later, a convinced believer in the continuance of 
the war; not because he feared democratic principles, as 
such, but because he did fear the ascendancy of France in 
Europe. In this respect the future foreign secretary was 
already appearing. In 1795* Boringdon was wavering in 
his views and folding it difficult to reconcile his conviction 
as to the necessity of peace negotiations with any sense of 
party loyalty. Canning was disturbed, the more so as he 
feared that his friends Granville and Morpeth might be 
unsettled by his example. Accordingly in a long conversa- 
tion he did his best to snatch the brand from the burning. 
His arguments are not without interest for they illustrate 
Canning 3 s own feelings both towards the conduct of the 
war and also towards the whole question of party politics. 
"In my conversation with him to-day," wrote Canning in 
his journal, "I had in view first to persuade him of the 
utter impossibility of making peace at this time; & 
secondly to shew him that the conduct & conversation 
which he was now holding could not, in any case, or under 
any opinion that he might entertain, be prudent or credit- 
able. As to the first point I made use of but few arguments 
feeling much less interested about his publick senti- 
ments than about his individual character. That which 
seemed to weigh with him most, & which I" do think is the 
most sober, rational, & straight-forward way of considering 
the subject is simply this C I care not about the internal 
state or government of France one farthing whether 
Republic anarchy monarchy or what not it does not 
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signify for my argument. I only desire you to look at the 
map of Europe see what France has done what she is 
gaining & of what she is already in possession & then 
tell me, if there ever was a period of our history at which 
England could reasonably consent to make a peace with 
France in such a state of power & aggrandisement Tell 
me if any statesman that ever lived, on being shown that 
France was mistress of the Netherlands & of Holland no 
matter whether with Louis the i4th or with Tallien & 
the Committees at her head would not exclaim at once, 
"Then England must be at war with her." As to the second 
point, I pressed it, as I felt it, nearly upon these grounds. 
'You wish for Peace & you think it may be had immediately 
& securely At the same time you have the highest 
possible opinion of Pitt, & would not for the world that 
he should be removed from, administration Be it so 
with these, or any other opinions I have at present nothing 
to do, as to their propriety I have only to show how a 
man, having such opinions, ought to act in consequence 

a You must see, I think, that there are but two lines of 
conduct, which a man can pursue in Public Life. The 
one is to dismiss from his mind all party & personal feel- 
ing to look to measures only, & not to men, & to give his 
judgement & his vote upon every measure, that comes 
before him, exactly according to his own view of the sub- 
ject, & -without reference to any man, or set of men, 
whom he may serve or injure by doing so. The other, & 
the more general line is to attach one's self (not sla- 
vishly & exclusively & eternally but with room left for the 
fair exercise of one's own reason, & with the power & 
determination to break off such attachment if any question 
should arise of sufficient importance, & any difference of 
sentiment sufficiently wide to make such a step necessary) 
to attach one's self generally to that Party, whose prin- 
ciples & conduct appear upon the whole best calculated to 
promote the real welfare of the Country & in pursuance 
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of such a connection it must no doubt happen sometimes 
that one's private feelings will be overborne by the con- 
sideration of the general utility, & one's individual opinions 
given up to the general opinion, of one's Party. Now, 
if you are prepared to take the first of these two lines of 
conduct a difficult & bold one I confess, & one which 
requires great firmness, great circumspection, & great 
judgement to make it respectable in itself, or useful to the 
Country but one nevertheless, which your situation, as 
an independent & unconnected man, with a perpetual 
Seat in Parliament, with an ample fortune, & with talents, 
such as I think yours to be, will enable you to pursue, if 
you please in that case I say you have nothing to do but 
to make up your mind upon the subject of the war, & act 
for yourself at once, by your own judgement & authority. 
And it is your business therefore, if you are really & 
thoroughly convinced that Peace can be made with ad- 
vantage immediately, to express that conviction in the 
very first vote that you give in the H. of Lds. 

"You ought to have voted against the Address, on the first 
day of the session. But if, as I rather believe, you are not 
prepared to take this high & self-dependent tone but mean , 
like other Public Men, to mix a little of party & personal 
consideration with your own opinions if, for instance, 
you have such respect for Mr. Pitt, as induces you to think 
him generally right, & his administration essentially useful 
to the Country then it will become you to put these 
questions to yourself. Am I so convinced of the justice 
of my own opinion about Peace, that all the arguments 
against it, backed by the confidence which I have in Mr. 
Pitt's judgement, & integrity cannot shake that opinion? 
or Ought I not rather to distrust a little my own judge- 
ment, when not only that of so many persons, whom I 
respect, but that of Mr. Pitt, in whom I have so much 
confidence, is against me? And your conduct in, & out 
of Parliament, should be the result of the answers which 
you find yourself able to give to these questions. But 
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depend upon it the conduct which you are now pursuing, 
is exactly the only one, which can in no case be right 
which, whether you consider yourself as an independent 
individual, or as a partizan of Govt you will find it equally 
impossible to justify. 

"To yote one way in Parliament, & talk the other way 
in private company, is neither fair to your own character, 
if you look to yourself only, nor fair to Mr. Pitt, if you 
take him & his government into your contemplation. 
It is not fair to jour own character, for see what People 
must think of it. They must think either that you 
act in public, in a manner which you are ashamed in 
private life to defend or that you hold opinions privately, 
which you are afraid publicly to carry into action. They 
will sa y & / must say with them not perhaps that you 
adopt this mode of proceeding with the view of keeping 
well with Mr. Pitt, so long as he continues Minister by 
your vote & at the same time of laying the foundation of 
amity with Opposition, whenever they may become 
ministers, by your conversation because / knowj/ou too 
well to suspect/ou of being actuated by such motives but 
that a man, who was actuated by such motives, could act 
no otherwise than as you are doing, is what the world will 
say, & what I should find it hard to deny. It is unfair to 
Mr. Pitt, in a double point of view- -first as it affects his 
permanency as minister by giving him a false idea of his 
strength. For what does a minister calculate? He reckons 
his majorities, & says, "Thus supported I may safely per- 
severe " But if of those majorities part is composed of 

persons, like you, voting with him, but thinking & talking 
against him, he builds upon a hollow foundation, which 
some fine day will deceive him when most relying on it 
& you, as far as your own vote goes, are guilty of in- 
volving him in his error. Secondly as it affects his Reputa- 
tion for are you not aware that every word that is 
uttered against any Man, comes with double force, if it 
proceeds from the mouth of a friend? When Sheridan, or 
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Grey, accuse Mr. Pitt of mistake or misconduct in private 
company the company look to their Parliamentary 
enmity, & give the accusation the less weight but when 
you professing yourself a friend, & supporting his measures 
in parliament, give an opinion against them those who 
hear you naturally say "aye indeed there must be some- 
thing very wrong for you see here is a friend of Mr. Pitt's, 
that condemns him." So that if I were arguing this point 
with you, not for your own sake, but for Mr. Pitt's (& I 
confess I do feel a little for his interest involved, as it is, 
in the argument) I should say "my dear B. I would 
certainly rather have you with us, both in publick & in 
private, than against us but if we cannot have you in 
both, for God's sake do not let us have you in either. 

"If you cannot bring yourself to approve the measures of 
Govt in private society, pray do not support them in 
Parl* if you must abuse us, I beg of you at least, not to 
call yourself our Friend." If I were to add another con- 
sideration, of somewhat less importance indeed, though 
by no means unworthy of attention, it would be this, 
that a person in your state of mind, acting contary to his 
opinions, & talking contary to his actions, is of all others 
the most unpleasant in Society. With decided political 
friends one is of course easy & unembarrassed with 
decided Enemies one always knows one's ground exactly, 
& can get on very well, joking & abusing each other in 
perfect good humour but with an ambiguous friend & 
half enemy, there is no knowing what tone to take. Such 
a person is always fidgetty & irritable always on the watch 
for opinions to confirm his own, or for instances to 
authorise his mode of acting always having something to 
explain something to distinguish something to recon- 
cile, always endeavouring to compensate for the indecision 
of his actions by the violence of his words for nothing is so 
violent in abuse as a candid friend. In short nothing but 
plain sailing gives a man comfort to himself, or with 
others And I protest, though I should be much grieved 
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at a separation among us at so early a stage of our public 
lives & tho' I had fixed much of my hopes on our all 
going on pleasantly & cordially together, I had rather 
see you (& Morpeth, if he thinks with you, as I am afraid 
he does & Leveson, if you should corrupt him between 
you, which however I do not think you will) at once in 
bold barefaced opposition than in a state of puzzle & 
perplexity, in which one knows not where to have you, 
or how to talk to you. The sum of my opinions upon this 
subject then, is this. First that you ought to resolve the 
matter over & over again in your mind before you take 
up finally an opinion upon so vast & complicated a subject, 
in opposition to that of those with whom you have been 
in the habit of agreeing, & whom you generally respect & 
esteem. Think, whether it be not possible that/ou may be 
mistaken, & Mr. Pitt after all in the right. I am sanguine 
enough to flatter myself still, that you may come to this 
conclusion. But if you should not & yet should deter- 
mine to vote with Mr. Pitt, tho' differing from him in 
opinion it is absolutely necessary that you should have an 
explanation with him, that he may not be deceived in 
reckoning too far upon your support. Lastly, for your own 
sake, for the sake of Mr. Pitt, & for that of Society, I do 
most sincerely hope & recommend to you, that you en- 
deavour at least to reconcile your language & your con- 
duct so that whatever the one may be the other shall not 
appear to be at variance with it. This was nearly the 
purport of my share in a conversation which lasted some 
hours & which was borne on both sides with the most 
perfect good humour & cordiality.' " It is a tribute to 
Canning's powers of persuasion and his influence over the 
younger set, that soon after Boringdon was reported to 
think of the war "rationally and firmly" and that his new 
found convictions should be so decisively held that 
Wallace should remark, "What a warrior B. is become all of a 
sudden." 

As might be expected from the circumstances of his 
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birth and upbringing Canning was keenly interested in 
Irish problems. When he first settled in London, his late 
guardian Mr. Borrowes, a City merchant, suggested that 
he should join the Irish Club. Most of its members were 
Irish merchants ; they met every other Wednesday at each 
other's houses and had a pleasant informal evening playing 
whist; there was a supper provided but "nothing hot but 
potatoes" and the meeting broke up decorously at twelve. 
Each member's turn to act as host came round about twice 
a year. Meeting Irish people constantly, and continually 
reminded of his own Irish ancestry, even after he 
abandoned his early Whiggish principles it was natural 
that he should be particularly sympathetic to Irish needs. 
If he was inclined to consider that the repeal of the Test 
Acts would be a desirable thing in England he was still 
more firmly convinced of its necessity in Ireland. In a 
letter written late in 1792, after he had decided to throw 
in his political fortunes with Pitt, he had expressed the 
view that "In Ireland the Catholics pursue their claims as 
yet with moderation and temper; but if something be not 
done for them in the ensuing Session of Parliament, the 
consequences will probably be either war or massacre", 
and these claims he added, "God knows are not exorbi- 
tant." 1 That, however, was before England had been 
involved in the war with France and now he felt that the 
time was inopportune for momentous changes, certainly 
for changes that had been forced on the Government by 
the pressure of Grattan and his friends. Consequently 
when Lord Fitzwilliam, whom Pitt had sent over late in 
1794, seemed to be jeopardising the whole situation by 
precipitous action, Canning supported his chief with un- 
expected warmth, considering the strength of his Irish 
sympathies. That he was deeply interested the entries in 
his journal show. The first entry was dated 3rd March and 
spoke of the rumours, "long floating, but lately confirmed 
of a disagreement between Lord Fitzwilliam & the Cabinet 

1 J. Bagot: George Canning and his Friends (1903), vol. L, p. 31. 
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here. It is said to arise from Ld F's having either com- 
pletely misconceived or wilfully exceeded the Powers 
given to Mm on going to Ireland, & having hurried forward 
the Catholic Business, which it was intended he should 
keep back, & turned out at once all the old Supporters of 
Mr. Pitt's administration, whom, though it was under- 
stood he was to fill up their places with his own friends by 
degrees as they retired yet he was by no means authorized 
to drive out, bag & baggage, immediately upon his arrival. 
Lord Fitzwm it is now certain, is to come back whether in 
consequence of recall or resignation is not clearly ex- 
plained. " Owing to his Irish friends Canning was in a 
position to hear from non-governmental sources the effect 
of his recall on Ireland. Borrowes and Higginson told him 
that there were "Meetings in all parts of the Country 
Addresses, Delegates coming over here in short all 
confusion & upon my word it is difficult to form a con- 
jecture at this distance, & in this uncertainty how it will 
end. It must have been a grave & weighty consideration 
that induced Pitt to risque so much & I have no doubt 
but that the firm persuasion entertained by Lord F. & his 
friends on the other side of the water, that he (Pitt) 
would not dare to encounter such a risque, is the very 
thing that has emboldened them to act as they have done, 
& set him at defiance. In this case he has acted wisely & 
spiritedly, & it is to Ld F. & his advisers that the responsi- 
bility for what may happen, must attach." A week later 
he found himself faced with the prospect of obtaining evi- 
dence of Irish feeling at first hand. Some of the delegates 
who were coming over to petition against Lord Fitz- 
william's recall were friends of Borrowes and Canning was 
asked to meet them at dinner. "I am not sure that I shall 
much like going through that Ceremony", he added, "A 
delegate, hot from our dear Country, with all his passions 
& prejudices in a state of inflammation & irritability must 
be rather a formidable person to meet at dinner. Petition 
as they may, Ld F. is as good as come back already & Ld. 
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Camden is to set out in a day or two. It is to be wished 
that the first brush on his arrival were well over. I wonder 
whether they will tar & feather him. He would look well 
so." 

Pitt he found, "stout & in heart even beyond what I 
should have expected from his firmness" and Lord Fitz- 
william's letter of justification to Lord Carlisle, which 
he read on the i oth April confirmed his sympathy for Pitt's 
handling of the situation. "A more idle, intemperate 
publication", he wrote, "or one that more effectually 
defeats its own purpose I believe it would not be easy to 
name. It is plain from his own account that he went to 
Ireland with strict injunctions from the Cabinet of this 
Country to keep off the discussion of the Catholic Question 
for the present. The merits of that Question are nothing 
to the purpose. It is very possible to think with Lord F. 
that the complete removal of all the remaining restrictions 
on the Irish Catholics would be a wise & proper measure. 
I am myself inclined to be of that opinion. But wise or 
unwise in itself there are a thousand reasons for wishing 
to avoid the discussion of it in times of ferment & danger. 
And he acted most imprudently therefore if he was misled, 
& most mischievously if he resolved of his own accord, to 
hasten, or not to do all in his power to prevent, its being 
now brought forward. He pretends he could not prevent 
it. The truth or falsehood of this assertion can only be 
proved by subsequent events. If the Viceroy who succeeds 
him, can prevent it, nobody will easily believe that he, 
with all his popularity, with all his influence over the 
minds of Grattan & those concerned in his administration, 
themselves the leaders of the Question was unable to do 
so and if, either in pursuance of his own private opinions 
or influenced by those, whom his situation entitled him to 
guide, he refused to exert the utmost of his ability to per- 
form what he had it in his instructions, & what was 
obviously for the peace of the two Countries to do, in 
suppressing for the time a matter so full of danger & 
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inflammation he abused his trust most grossly & it was 
a duty of Gov* here, both from wisdom & from necessity 
to recal him. As to the dismissals from office, of which he 
talks so much they make but a small part of the question 
but what little they do make, is against him. It appears 
by his own acknowledgement that his whole administra- 
tion was one continued job, covered with the thin pre- 
tence of punishing jobbers. To get rid of the Beresfords 
was his pretext, to bring in the Ponsonbys his object. 
As for the Publick Good let those believe him to have 
cared about that, who please." Consequently, it was with 
satisfaction on the 9th May that he wrote, "The news is 
arrived concerning the fate of the Catholic Question in 
Ireland. It has been thrown out in the House of Corns 
after a debate of 16 hours by a majority of 155 to 84 a 
pretty plain proof that Lord Fitzwilliam must have been 
either grossly misled, or inclined grossly to mislead 
when he pronounced it to be impossible to prevent the 
House of Corns from passing it." 

It is perhaps not surprising that Canning considered the 
general results of the session to have been meagre, as far 
as his own advancement was concerned. Since prudence 
counselled him to leave some topics alone, since on others, 
though interested, he was uninformed, and since on general 
questions he could gain no hearing, he began to cast round 
in his mind for some way of avoiding these inconveniences 
in the future. As Pitt was at once his leader and his friend 
it was natural that he should turn to him. Accordingly he 
made a special appointment, in order, as he told the 
Leighs, to talk over with him "the state of things political, 
& parliamentary, previous to the end of the session," 
though, from the drift of the conversation, it would appear 
that he was more concerned, at that moment, with the 
state of his own affairs than with those of the nation. It 
is also not unlikely that he hoped and intended to sound 
Pitt as to the possibility of office. He had now been a 
private member for two sessions. It was an age in which 
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promising youngsters received recognition early, and 
already Jenkinson was a member of the Board of Control. 
Moreover, Canning had entered Parliament with a reputa- 
tion to justify and had shown himself zealous for Adminis- 
tration. As early as March 1795" he had recorded in his 
journal, "People would have it for this month past 
that I was to be a Lord of the Admiralty. I am not sorry 
for the universal prevalence of the opinion as it shows 
that they think I ought to be something soon & have a 
claim to the first or one of the first vacant offices. But 
then it must be an office in Pitt's disposal. And these 
admiralty changes are solely & exclusively the province & 
choice of Lord Spencer with whom I have nothing to do. 
All in good time. An office to be sure is a good thing, in 
many respects but I am in no such violent hurry & I 
have no doubt as to its being done, as soon as circumstances 
put it in Pitt's power to do it. In the mean time, to have 
earned it well, not only in his opinion, but in that of the 
world, is a more solid satisfaction to me, than it would have 
been to have come into it earlier, without being thought 
to have deserved it." 

Canning considered the whole interview sufficiently 
important for the substance of it to be entered at length 
in his diary. "The conversation began," he wrote, "with 
my lamenting the few opportunities that there had been 
for speaking in the course of the session & observing how 
strange it was that a Period so important, & so interesting, 
& during which so many questions of great magnitude had 
gone through the House, should have produced so little 
discussion hardly one debate except that on the first 
night of the session which had lasted beyond 1 1 or 1 2 
oclock, & none, in which without obtruding myself too 
forwardly on the House, I could find a fair occasion for 
exerting myself to the degree, & in the manner that I was 
anxious to do. In answer to this Mr. Pitt agreed with me 
as to the fact of the session having been one that afforded 
few opportunities & assured me that he had often & much 
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lamented it on my account, knowing as he did as well the 
anxiety which I had to distinguish myself, & the readiness 
in which I had been for any occasion that might occur, on 
every question that had been discussed during the year. 
The reason for the dearth of opportunities was obviously 
this that at the time when so great a question as the War 
is depending, no other question, of whatever importance, 
is likely to take the smallest hold on the minds of men & 
I must have observed that many things had passed through 
Parliament this session, almost without notice, which, in 
quieter seasons, & when the attention of the Public was 
not engaged by a single object, would have given rise to 
many discussions At the same time too, that the War 
thus occupies all the attention of the House, there are 
sufficient reasons, why that attention is itself very small, & 
very difficult to be engaged. The subject has been so often, 
& so amply treated in every possible point of view for these 
three years past, that there can be nothing new to be said 
upon the principle of it. And as to the conduct of it, in 
all or any of its parts, that indeed furnished opposition 
with many topicks of attack but it could furnish to a 
Person on the side of Government no means of defence 
except to Ministers themselves, who knowing all the 
motives, & being responsible for all the effects of what- 
ever was done, were alone competent to give the reasons 
for any attempt that might have been undertaken, & to 
make the excuses for any failure that might have been in- 
curred & from ministers alone does the House expect, or 
is it willing to hear anything upon the subject. Under 
these circumstances he would fairly say, that though he 
was solicitous in a very great degree for my success, & for 
my seizing every opportunity to promote it in, the House 
of Commons, he should yet, if I had asked his advice at the 
beginning of the session, have advised me rather to hold 
back, than to press too eagerly forward in the discussions, 
that were to take place in the course of it & he would 
confess, that glad as he always [was] when I did find an 
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opportunity of exerting myself, he had yet been more 
pleased & satisfied with seeing me give way at times, when 
he well knew I was perfectly prepared, & exceedingly 
anxious to take part in the debate than he should have 
been at my making more frequent & continued efforts to 
bring myself into notice I had done enough already to 
establish my character etc. & might be well contented 
for the future to let things take their course secure of 
improving every opportunity that came in my way, but 
not going out of my way to seek them. He had indeed 
wished very much that I could have moved the previous 
Question the other night on Wilberforce's motion, when 
Windham came before me though Windham having 
spoken, it would undoubtedly have been wrong in me to 
rise after him. But even if I had spoken on that day, or if 
I had taken part in any other general debate on the war 
during the session, he desired me to recollect how very 
little new there was to be advanced, beyond what I had 
already had an opportunity of stating fully, & with all 
possible advantage & credit etc. etc. on the first day of the 
session. And on this score indeed he had to congratulate 
himself for having afforded me so early & so good an 
opportunity by requesting of me as he had done to second 
the address. I was to recollect too how much better off 
I had been than any other Person on the Government side 
of the House, excepting only himself, Mr. Dundas & Mr. 
Windham in short excepting those whose situations 
exposed them to the necessity, as he should say, as I perhaps 
should call it, gave them the privilege of explaining & 
defending from facts in their own knowledge & on their 
responsibility, all the errors imputed to administration. 
For with the exception of them only, the Ministers them- 
selves who was there of us, beside myself, that had ever 
delivered their sentiments at length on the state of the 
War, & of the Country during the session no young man 
certainly. If his opinion, or that of those with whom he 
acted & communicated were of any weight or importance 
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in my mind, he could with truth & pleasure assure me that 
his, & their opinion of me, & of the service of which I 
had been to the common cause etc, etc. was &c &c & their 
reliance upon my exertions, should those exertions have 
been called forth, no less firm & satisfied, than if there had 
really been occasion for them to be displayed in their 
fullest extent. 

"From this the conversation turned on more general 
Topics relating to Parliament. And I took occasion 
to express a wish, that he could point out to me any 
particular subject, or suite & set of subjects, which he 
apprehended were likely to come before the House of 
Commons that I might make myself master of them, & 
obtain as it were a sort of right & property in them a 
circumstance, which I thought would put me upon surer 
& higher ground in the House, than the merely taking 
part in the general subjects of War & Peace, whereon 
People were already wearied with discussions, so as 
(according to his observation) to be unwilling to hear any 
more upon them except from Ministers themselves, & 
from them only in the way of information rather than of 
reasoning & persuasion. There was a difficulty, I said, & 
awkwardness in my present Situation in the house of 
commons, owing to my having no peculiar line or pro- 
vince, that I should call or think my own so that I was of 
necessity reduced to speak only upon such Topicks as were 
everybody's property, & those were of course of such 
importance as to call up either Pitt himself or Windham 
or Dundas & after a Cabinet Minister had spoken 
there was an appearance of arrogance very unpleasant to 
one's own feelings, & very disgusting to the House in all 
probability in a young man's presuming to follow them. 
It was very well for the first session or two, to speak with 
no other view than to establish the character of a speaker 
but having once done that it appeared to be of more conse- 
quence to one's stand & consideration in the House & in 
the Country to choose proper times, than to display one's 
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Talents, for speaking. He acknowledged the truth of the 
remark that I had made, & saw & felt with me the awk- 
wardness of the situation But where was the remedy. 
To foretell exactly what Subjects might be brought before 
Parliament was out of his power. There was one Remedy 
indeed, in his power, & which he should be happy to 
apply, if I approved it. It was office. But upon this point 
he did not know what might be my opinions or inclinations. 
I had but to make him acquainted with them, & I might 
depend upon his desire to meet them as fully as he could 
do, & as I could wish. This, I said, was a subject, upon 
which it became me rather, to hear his opinions, than to 
dictate to him my own He said no He wished ex- 
ceedingly to be made fully acquainted with all that I 
thought & felt about it. He was exceedingly glad that such 
an opportunity as this, had presented itself to us, & he 
begged that I would speak to him without hesitation or 
reserve. 

"Upon this adjuration, I said, I would explain myself 
to him as fully & fairly as he required. I certainly 
would not deny, that official Employment was an object 
of my ambition, provided it was accompanied with such 
circumstances, as would alone make it worth my accep- 
tance, or justify me in my own eyes, or in the eyes of the 
world for accepting it. By this I meant not to arrogate an 
immediate claim to very high offices but simply to state 
that not having an independent fortune, & being bound 
therefore by the common course of things, & the estab- 
lished opinion of the world, to pursue a profession I 
could not creditably leave that profession for an office of 
mere income & idleness but must have such a one, as by 
giving me immediate & ostensible Employment, would 
evince that if I received publick money, I meant to do 
publick duty would prove at once my inclination to 
acquire knowledge & afford me such opportunities for 
doing so, as would entitle me, in due time & gradation, 
to an advancement to higher trusts, & more responsible & 
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important stations. I wished before I proceeded to know 
whether he approved of my way of judging of the matter. 
He expressed his warmest concurrence in every thing that 
I had said, & signified his desire to hear further. There 
was one other point, I said, on which I wished to be 
understood by him & to know whether he agreed with 
me. It was this that if at all I should wish to have an 
office, as soon as possible, if possible, before the next 
session of Parliament & that not as I was sure he would 
do me the justice to believe, from any sordid motive, & 
any eagerness to begin receiving the emolument but 
from these two reasons first that as it was with a view 
to my stand & situation in the House of Corns chiefly that 
I was desirous of official employment at all I should wish 
not to go through a third session on the same footing, on 
which I had stood during the two first. I did not like 
(after a certain reputation once gained) to be still con- 
sidered as a young man, candidate for a place, & endeavour- 
ing to speak his way into it. The second reason regarded 
my profession of the Law. I was now of that standing at 
Lincoln's Inn that I could in point of time, & ought there- 
fore to be called to the Bar in one or two Terms. Now I 
did not mean to say that the eyes of all mankind were 
fixed on me, to enquire what I was doing, & why I was 
not even in Westminster Hall. But he would easily 
understand that a Person, coming from a public school, & 
as large College, as Eton, & Christ Church, must have 
many contemporaries, many a year above, or a year 
below him in age, who knew exactly his standing & pro- 
gress from their own & in whose eyes a man owed himself 
some justification for inaction. He would not be sur- 
prized, that I should prefer having this justification plain 
& understood without my explaining it. It was obviously 
much more pleasant to plead the possession of an Employ- 
ment, which occupied one's time, than the expectation 
of one. And further it would, I thought, be a much more 
creditable thing to abstain from beginning the practice of 
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a profession, on account of official Employment, than to 
have begun, & then to abandon it & still further it 
would, at any time hereafter, when the changes & chances 
of political life might throw one back upon the Profession 
be much more to one's credit & comfort to have to "begin 
with it, & thereby mark effectually one's intention & 
determination than to have to take it up, where one had 
left it off a few years ago in which there would be 
nothing marked or decided & respectable but an appear- 
ance on the contrary of fickleness & indecision. 

In this way of thinking Pitt completely agreed with me 
& to this, & all that I had said besides, he answered 
that nothing could be more proper or suitable to his own 
opinions, than the view I had taken of the subject, & that 
nothing, that was in his power should be wanting, to carry 
my wishes into effect, as nearly as could be in the very 
manner, & he hoped too by the time that I had mentioned. 
It remained only to consider what offices there were of 
such a description, as would answer my purpose. Was 
there any particular Situation, that had occurred to me 
or any sort of employment, upon which I had fixed my 
choice more than on another? He should be happy to hear 
my election & he would tell me fairly how far he thought 
it judicious & feasible. I answered that upon that part of 
the Subject indeed I must speak ignorantly & at hazard 
but that if I were to say what office of all others it was, 
that I had the greatest desire to fill not immediately 
indeed, but at the distance of some little time, & when I 
might have prepared myself for it in some degree by 
official habits, & application it was that of Secretary in 
Ireland. I am afraid that he would think I looked very- 
high, to have that even at a distance in my contemplation, 
I requested him to tell me if he thought so but I would 
confess, that, why it was I knew not, but I certainly did 
not feel as if I should shrink from the duties of that Place, 
whatever they might be always understanding to be sure, 
a previous acquaintance with the forms & conduct of 
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business, to be acquired by practice here, as by practice 
alone it can be acquired. He would not suppose, I 
trusted, that I had any intention of pressing him for any 
thing like a promise of this situation in the way of which 
I could understand there must be many obstacles ; & there 
might be many more, which escaped my observation. I 
only meant, in compliance with his desire, to explain 
distinctly which way my wishes pointed that if they were 
in any way wrong, I might by his advice & assistance give 
them another & more suitable direction but that if he 
saw nothing in them improper & extravagant, I might 
learn from him what probability there was of their ever 
being accomplished, & might in the meantime prepare 
myself in the way that he should suggest for the time, 
when their accomplishment might arrive. His answer 
was that in the Object to which my wishes pointed, he 
saw nothing either improper or extravagant that of my 
ability etc. for executing the office he entertained no 
doubt that I had justly & fairly observed that a promise, 
in the case of a place, so lately new-filled as this was by 
Pelham, & in the filling of which so many interests & so 
many inclinations were to be consulted, was more than he 
could rationally undertake to give but that he would say 
at once, he saw no insurmountable obstacle in the way of 
the accomplishment, at some time hence. In the mean- 
while it would certainly be expedient, both with a view 
to that object, & on the other grounds before stated that 
I should have some office here more immediately. Was 
there any one, that I could point out to him, as more 
desireable, or more easy to be obtained than another? 
for he waited my designation & would do his best to 
follow it. 

"He lamented indeed the number of efficient work- 
ing offices, except those of the very first rank was so 
small as to make the selection of such a one as I de- 
scribed out of very few indeed the under- secretary- 
ships of state & the Two Commissionerships of the India 
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Board (which he had got erected but a few years ago) 
comprised nearly the whale. I mentioned one of the 
under secretaryships of State in the Duke of Portland's 
department, which was now vacant & had been so ever 
since the death of Mr. Broderick at the beginning of the 
year. I knew indeed that these offices had not of late years 
been considered as Parliamentary ones, having been filled 
chiefly by private men, but I considered that as no objec- 
tion, or at least as one of no great Weight, & the Business 
of the Secretary of State's Office was I thought such as 
would at once open to me great opportunities of general 
information, & assign to me also, in some measure, in the 
House of Commons, that sort of province, which 1 have 
described as so desireable. There was indeed one point, 
respecting this situation, as connected with the D. of 
p. which I felt it necessary to mention. It was this 
that I should wish it to be understood that I accepted the 
office, through him (Pitt) not from any want of respect & 
high estimation for the D. of P. but because there had 
been between us in former times some negociations, which 
the then difference of our political Sentiments had broken 
off & which, though they had left on my mind the 
strongest feelings of gratitude & good opinion towards the 
D. for the kindness which he at that time intended me, & 
which I was under the necessity of declining, occasioned 
me at the same time to feel a sort of delicacy about any 
thing, that might look like an advance on my part towards 
a renewal of intercourse an appearance which would be 
at once impertinent & fallacious impertinent as it was 
not my business to make any such advance & fallacious as 
my political conduct, though now the same with his 
Grace's, was by no means either regulated by his at 
present, or likely to be so hereafter. Upon this ground, 
Pitt said, I might depend upon it I had nothing to appre- 
hend. He would take all possible care not to compromise 
me in any thing that he said upon the subject but to make 
the recommendation of me to the Place wholly his own 
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act with the Duke of Portland. How the Duke might be 
situated indeed with regard to that Place he did not 
exactly know. He had heard, that it was promised he 
was not at liberty to say to whom but the Person, whose 
convenience it did not suit to accept it immediately; but 
for whom it was to be kept open till his other avocations 
would permit of his accepting it. He would enquire into 
the truth of this report & would let me know the result 
of his Enquiries before I left Town. If the Duke had no 
such promise upon his hands, he would instantly recom- 
mend me to him for the Place (which was exclusively in 
the Duke's gift) & had no doubt of the business being con- 
cluded at once. If there were this impediment in the way, 
he should then think it improper to intrude his recom- 
mendation between the Duke's promise, & the execution 
of it & would therefore, in that case, turn his thoughts 
to other situations, one of which he would endeavour to 
find for me, that should answer the description, which I 
had given him of my wishes, & the purposes to which I 
desired to apply it & this he hoped to be able to do 
within the time, that I had specified. We parted after a 
conversation, which lasted through his Breakfast, & a 
considerable time after it in which we seemed to under- 
stand each other as completely as it was possible to do so 
& from which I came away very much satisfied with the 
opportunity that I had had of opening my mind fully to 
Pitt, & with the manner in which he had received, & 
answered me." 

Having received the promise of office Canning was 
anxious that no unnecessary delay should elapse between 
the general decision and the certainty of a particular 
office. A week later he saw Pitt again, in order to discover 
whether the office in the Duke of Portland's department 
was really pledged. Pitt's enquiries, however, had con- 
firmed the fact and Canning had to rest content with the 
statesman's assurances that, "he would do his best to find 
or make some arrangement that should answer my wishes, 
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& meet the description that I had given of what would be 
most likely to do so & he hoped to be able to do this 
within the time, that we had agreed to be the most 
desireable." There was for the time no more to be done, 
and he took his leave until the new session. Canning, 
however, was not yet prepared to accept as decisive Pitt's 
information and called on King, who was under secretary 
in the Duke of Portland's office, in order to enquire 
further. King it appeared was less certain, and promised 
to obtain further information, Then, having done all 
that he could to get things in train in London Canning 
departed for his vacation, travelling by Oxford and 
Belmont to Ashbourne. While staying with the Malmes- 
burys, he found a sympathetic listener in Lord Malmes- 
bury. "Upon which subject, having lived for 30 years in 
the political world, & seen the changes & chances of it, 
with an eye of no common observation," declared Can- 
ning, "he is the man of all others perhaps best calculated 
to assist one with sober, useful advice, & he appeared not 
only willing, but anxious to afford me such assistance. I 
talked with him the Under-Secretaryship the Irish 
Secretaryship etc. Indeed the Irish Secretaryship he was 
himself the first to mention, as what he thought most 
likely to suit me or that perhaps I might not have men- 
tioned to him. ... In short we went over every circum- 
stance connected with my Plans & prospects & Lord M. 
has wasted a great deal of useless breath, & bound himself 
by many vain asseverations, if he does not in fact mean to 
be a very active, & a very pleasant friend to me in the 
pursuit of them." Nothing material, however, could be 
achieved for a time, since Canning, while at Belmont, 
heard that Pitt's information was correct after all and 
that there was indeed no opening in the Home Office. 

By the time that Parliament again met the main outlines 
of the business had been settled. It was arranged that 
Thomas Aust, one of the Under-Secretaries at the Foreign 
Office, should be provided with a place, and that Canning 
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should succeed him. It is true that he could not assume 
his new office immediately upon the meeting of Parliament, 
since Aust had first to be provided for, as he was going out 
merely to make room for Canning. He did, however, 
know that a set term would be put to his waiting and was 
therefore able to enter on the new session not only with 
equanimity but backed up by solid expectations. "Pitt", 
he told Sneyd, "has behaved about this business as hand- 
somely, as he has hitherto in every transaction that we have 
had together." 1 The actual transfer took a little time. It 
was not until December that Canning began to be intro- 
duced to the business of the office, and not until the th Jan- 
uary 1796, that he was actually put into possession. With 
that date his parliamentary apprenticeship may be con- 
sidered over and his official apprenticeship about to begin. 

1 J. Bagot: George Canning and his Friends (1909), vol. I., p. i. 



CHAPTER IV 

CANNING IN SOCIETY 

DURING the last decade of the eighteenth century 
Canning was as much a social as a political figure. 
He was a great diner-out, a pleasant companion and a 
welcome guest to people of widely different types. To 
him, throughout his life, the obligations and ties of friend- 
ship meant much, indeed hostile observers criticised his 
habit of drawing around him little groups of intimates, 
whose jokes and catchwords excluded the outside world. 
Moreover, in friendship he was tenacious; the attach- 
ments which he formed at Eton and at Christ Church lasted 
throughout his life. His friendships, therefore, are worth 
studying for the light which his personal opinions and pre- 
dilections throw on his later political behaviour. 

He was essentially a man of warm affections. Despite 
adverse circumstances which prevented their seeing much 
of one another, he never failed to show his mother a very 
tender regard. Though she lost all real control over him 
once his uncle undertook the supervision of his education, 
and though meetings between them were infrequent, 
Canning wrote to her regularly. An early letter of hers, 
while he was still at his first school, reveals much both of 
her mentality and her affection. "On Wednesday last", she 
wrote, "I received my sweet boy's last proof of a heart 
unchanged, and breathing that filial duty and affection 
which does equal honour to his heart, and delighted pride 
and hopes of future comfort to mine. I feel a sort of 
impression that it has not reached me as soon as it should 
have done; but as my love forgot to date it ? I cannot 
ascertain the truth of my conjecture. How shall I find 
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words to convey to thee, my precious child, the gratifica- 
tion of a mother's best expectations? How tell thee what 
raptures even thy anxious wish to see me can "bestow? 
Doubt not, my Life, we shall meet; that Power whose 
gift alone such filial virtues are; that God, who gave thee 
at first to my fond maternal bosom, will one day restore 
thee to its throbbing wishes, its often repeated prayers!" 1 
It was a wish not often to be gratified even when Canning 
grew to manhood, since despite his affection he seems to 
have realised that circumstances made it wiser for their 
paths to lie apart, and he rather avoided than otherwise 
that part of the country in which his mother lived, though 
not, he assured the Leighs, from any want of affection for 
her. Actually his feelings must have been largely legen- 
dary; she had played so little part in his life since his 
childhood, except on paper, that her absence left no 
blank. But if he saw her seldom, he did what he could 
to secure both her peace of mind and comfort of body. 
As a schoolboy he had persuaded his guardians to make her 
a small allowance out of his own modest income, and as a 
young man he showed much consideration for her numer- 
ous offspring. She certainly needed all his help, for her 
life continued to be a chequered one. She had five 
children by Reddish, including two sets of twins ; and then, 
in 1783, married Richard Hunn, a draper, at St. Paul's, 
Exeter. Five more children, including twins were born 
from this marriage. As Hunn was never very prosperous, 
and as he deserted his business to follow his wife's example, 
and go on the stage, though he had even less qualifications 
for such a career than she, it is not surprising that the 
couple lived in straitened circumstances. Though Canning 
never recognised die young Reddishes as his half brothers, 
he did what he could to assist them. One of them, Samuel, 
departed with his Regiment for Botany Bay soon after 
Canning's entry into Parliament, and for him he attempted 

1 "Some Letters of George Canning/ by the Rev. J. Raven, in the Anglo- 
Saxon Review, vol. IIL, December 1899, p. 49. 
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to pull wires for his promotion and good treatment as 
well as, with characteristic kindness, raminaging out a 
quantity of Spectators, Adventurers and Worlds for him to read 
on the voyage* 

Little Charles Reddish, a younger boy, appears often in 
the journal, and Canning seems to have made himself in 
some sense responsible for him. He had been apprenticed 
to a coachmaker, who having taken him out of kindness 
proceeded to treat him badly in order to get rid of him. 
"I could only counsel the poor little fellow to bear it as 
well as he can, & give him a guinea to keep my counsel in 
mind," wrote Canning, but he immediately busied himself 
with the attempt to get him removed into some respectable 
tradesman's family. Perhaps the coachmaker had some 
grounds for complaint, for later Canning discovered that not 
only was young Charles given to fits but that he was also 
addicted to lying. As a consequence, for the one affliction 
he called in the services of a doctor, and for the other 
administered a severe scolding. A year or two later he 
developed a passion for the stage and thought to make his 
fortune by following his father's example, and again 
Canning had to subject him to a long homily and a torrent 
of good advice, before he promised to abandon his 
ambitions. In other ways also he was of service to the 
youth and provided not only advice but more material 
gifts in the way of clothes, fitting him out with shirts, 
stockings, coats, waistcoats and breeches made out of his 
old ones. He had hardly got his arrangements for little 
Charles well in train when he found another half-brother 
on his hands. This was William, at present with a clergy- 
man in Yorkshire, where he and other of his mother's 
children had been boarded, clothed and taught for 18 
each per year. At the moment his mother owed 28, 
which the poor Rev. Millar despaired of receiving, and as 
Canning's name was becoming known he wrote to him 
stating his sad plight. As Canning wrote, "God help him! 
and her ! and me ! and all of us !" Yet even in his perplexity 
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he could hardly forbear laughing at his mother's solution 
of the problem, which was to send the unfortunate school- 
master "cartloads" of "Collgium", an eye ointment, which 
his mother had invented and by which she hoped to make 
her fortune, but which the poor man complained bitterly 
nobody would buy. For the moment Canning was unable 
to send an answer, but a little later, when young William 
fell ill, he sent money to ensure his being well-nursed, 
and when at the end of the year the boy died, Canning 
felt deeply for his poor mother, and as a practical proof of 
his sorrow equipped Charles with mourning. 

He was kind and attentive also to his grandmother, an 
old lady now slipping into the grave, and to his aunt, his 
mother's sister who acted as her nurse and companion. 
Despite his many activities he sometimes found time to 
visit them and to provide something towards the little 
comforts required to make her last days easy. Once, in 
the June of 1 794, his mother came up to town to stay with 
them, rather to Canning's surprise. However, he set off 
promptly on hearing the news and reported to the Leighs, 
"She is come up on a thousand little matters & seemed 
so happy to see me, & looked in so much better health & 
spirits, than I had expected to see her that I could not 
find in my heart to represent to her as I had intended, the 
folly of jigging about up & down from place to place 
when God knows how she contrives to be able to live at 
any place." This streak of amused indulgence and affection 
and responsibility was very marked in all his relations 
with her and it was one which neither increasing years, 
growing reputation, nor the ties of married life abated. 
In the letter which he wrote to his wife on the eve of his 
duel with Castlereagh he made careful provision for his 
mother for the rest of her life. 

But though a good son, unexpectedly so when all the 
circumstances are taken into account, his mother played 
little real part in his life. In his teens it was the household 
of his uncle, Stratford Canning, that provided him with a 
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home. He had married an Irish- woman of more beauty 
and spirit than fortune. She appears to have been kind- 
hearted, generous and affectionate but a woman of im- 
pulses, prejudices and moods, high-spirited but tactless, 
and as he grew to manhood she irritated Canning, who 
appears to have found her difficult, despite his many 
remembrances of past kindnesses. In early years, brought 
up with her own children, Henry, who was about his own 
age, Willy, a schoolboy when Canning commenced his 
public life, little Bessy and the baby Stratty, the gulf 
between the two was not yet apparent. It was at his uncle's 
that he first imbibed those political principles for abandon- 
ing which he was to be so much criticised. Fox and 
Sheridan were constant visitors at the house at Putney, and 
through them he met the Whig hostess Mrs. Crewe, and 
as his school days ended he began to move out into the 
wider circles of WMg society. But when he joined his 
political fortunes with those of Pitt, Hetty Canning, now a 
widow, and living with her family at Wanstead, found it 
hard to forgive him the betrayal of everything that preju- 
dice and loyalty to her husband had taught her to hold dear. 
Henceforth between the two it was a duel between 
old memories and affections and opposing principles, and 
Canning certainly found the situation difficult ; a difficulty 
not lessened by Hetty's disposition to interfere, criticise 
and attempt to control, which she found it hard to abandon 
as Canning grew to independence and maturity. Yet her 
kindness remained unchanged and when Canning fell 
seriously ill in the March of 1794 she flew to nurse him. 
Her attentions were received with mixed feelings, which 
suggest that he was not an easy patient. The account which 
he sent later to the Leighs made his own point of view 
clear. "I should," he wrote, "be most unthankful indeed if 
I did not mention with the highest praise & pleasure, as I 
shall ever remember with the warmest gratitude poor 
Hetty's kind & unremitting attention. You have probably 
heard from her how little satisfaction I expressed at the 
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time in her constant attendance, & how often I endeavoured 
by open advice, as well as by other little ways & means to 
persuade her to return to Wanstead. This may appear 
very odd & unaccountable at first but I am confident that 
were I again in the same situation I should again ex- 
perience pretty nearly the same feelings. I do not know 
whether you will exactly understand them nor can I 
exactly define them. They were not peevishness I am 
sure, nor insensibility to her good offices, nor want of 
pleasure in her society but a sort of fanciful delicacy & 
fastidiousness, which could not bear to have any thing 
about me that looked like control & management ; & that 
really made me shudder at the notion of any thing, 
especially of the female kind, higher than my nurse, being 
witness to all the indelicacies & un comfortablenesses with 
which a sick room necessarily abounds. I hope she under- 
stood me at the time but since, I have been at great pains 
to explain myself to her, & she is convinced how little a 
desire to get rid of her company [had] to do with the wish, 
which I so often expressed that she should return home, & 
how sensible I am and always shall be to the tenderness of 
the care, with which she watched me, & the advantages, 
which I derived from it," As soon as he was convalescent 
he went down to Wanstead and spent a peaceful fortnight 
there with the little drawing-room for his study and "a 
great arm chair & soft cushions". With just the family, 
his books and his papers and doses of Sheridan's conversa- 
tion for seasoning, the fortnight passed in "a great comfort 
& tranquility" so that Canning, to whom quiet family life 
had always a strong appeal, declared that there was in him 
a fund of disposition to idleness, "which if it were indulged, 
would I am sure very soon grow to a surprizing height, & 
overwhelm all other dispositions (however powerful at 
times) to activity and ambition." 

Not all his excursions to Wanstead were so peaceful or 
so successful. His special pet in the family was Bessy 
Canning, the "dearest little Bess" of his letters. Though 
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she was eight years younger than he, it was to her that 
most of his letters were addressed, and through her that 
he kept up his communications with the family. His 
letters to her are for the most part in a lighter vein, 
rather crudely playful, but always affectionate and some- 
times even tender. Yet his appreciation of Bessy was not 
in itself enough to make him a constant visitor, and a good 
proportion of his letters after he was settled in London, 
are full of explanations as to why he had not been able to 
get over, or of postponements of previously arranged plans. 
When he did come, the visit was not always a success. 
Frequently he spent Christmas with them, and Hetty with 
her love of company, and perhaps, with a desire to show 
off her young relative, was apt to fill the house with 
visitors in whom Canning felt no interest. After one such 
visit he lamented that he was afraid he had left "poor 
Hetty" less satisfied than he could have wished with his 
general behaviour over the week-end "because I could not 
take share in the jumping & skipping & other animal 
exertions of Tom Sheridan & Harry & the seven Miss Bs. 
She quoted against me the romps, which she had heard of 
at Ashbourne & it was in vain to urge the difference of a 
society in which one knows, & likes every body & one, 
where for three that one loves, there are nine, that never 
came in one's way before. It seems it had been all planned 
as a fete ; & I c^me down looking for quiet, placid conversa- 
tion, & a talking over of all our old stories, & family 
matters for which Hetty always complains she never can 
find opportunity with me & sure enough she never will, 
if there is such a festivity whenever I go to her." 

Political differences accentuated temperamental ones. 
Hetty was a determined and active politician, a business 
which Canning thought better left to men. There was no 
trace of the feminist in his point of view. When the 
Duchess of Portland died he wrote, "She was a good, & 
almost a great character. I say almost because I do not 
know whether a woman in private life can fairly have that 
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epithet attached to her. I do not know indeed if it would 
become them, if they could. It is rather from male 
virtues that such an attribute arises & such virtues she 
had in as great a degree as perhaps she could have them 
without detracting from the feminineness of her character/* 
Moreover, Hetty was a convinced and bitter Whig, with 
the trick of introducing personalities into political dis- 
cussion. This was, perhaps, the real root of their differ- 
ences, for when she could steer clear of politics Canning 
loved to relax in the family intimacies of Wanstead. In 
the July of 179 j he actually managed to pass a whole fort- 
night without political disputes interrupting their pleasant 
way of life, and told the Leighs that at last he really thought 
that Hetty had come to her senses and "seen that a woman 
has no business at all with Politiks or that if she thinks at 
all about them, it should be at least in a feminine manner 
as wishing for the Peace & Prosperity of her Country; & 
for the success & credit of those of her Family (if she has 
any) who are engaged in the practical part of Politiks. 
So much delighted was I", he wrote, "with this apparent 
change in her System of thinking that I actually formed a 
Plan, which I confided to little Bessy, & Bess Patrick, of 
taking a lodging, or small house somewhere in their neigh- 
bourhood, whenever I should be so much engaged in 
Business, as to render my stay in or about Town necessary 
during the Whole year to which I might come down as 
often as I had a day to spare or of an evening, to return 
the next morning whereby I should keep up with the 
family a more constant intercourse than I have hitherto 
had it in my power to do should be a sort of comfort to 
them perhaps & should find in their society a pleasant 
relaxation from the fatigues of publick employment I 
commissioned the two Bessies to look out for some such 
place & to let me know if they have heard of it. But 
alas! these pretty schemes were all routed & put to flight 
yj a violent altercation, which arose, I scarcely know how 
Between me & Hetty, on the very last day of my stay at 
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Wanstead: in which it appeared that her political pre- 
judices & personal hatred of all those with whom I am 
connected & partiality to all who hate me, were not done 
away: but had been smothered only with great difficulty & 
much secret struggle till now & were ready to blaze out 
with redoubled vehemence on any accidental occasion 
I am grieved at it. But I will not live where I can have no 
confidence. I should feel very little relief from the 
Fatigues of Business & of Parliament, in going among a 
society where I could not unbosom my thoughts with 
pleasure or with safety where I must either sit wrapped 
up in my own contemplations force the conversation 
upon indifferent subjects or run the risque of having to 
dispute upon every proposition that I might happen to 
throw out relative to what had been passing in the world 
where anything, that happened to have gone amiss, 
would be received with triumph, & any thing successful 
however deeply even my personal interest might be in- 
volved in it heard with distrust grudging & despondency. 
"I am truly grieved for Bessy's sake whom I love and 
admire exceedingly & who has a heart, & an understand- 
ing, & above all a sweetness of Temper that cannot fail 
to be loved & admired by all who know her. It vexes me 
that I can have so little of her society. It vexes me, for her 
sake, that she should be breeding up in a school, where it 
does not seem to be understood that a female politician, 
is at best like *a dog walking on his hind legs' as Dr. 
Johnson very wisely says a thing out of place, & nature 
& if to a bitter partizan as well as a politician becomes 
a plague to herself & to all about her forfeits the happi- 
ness which she might enjoy in the society of her natural 
friends & connections for a foolish ambition of being 
admired by men, who are too wise to have any sort of 
respect for them in reality, & who if they do pretend to 
admire, do so only the more effectually to conceal their 
contempt. To this general rule there are certainly ex- 
ceptions but few of women, bred up among politicians 
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married early in life to men of great eminence & abilities 

or called forth, by circumstances of uncommon exigency 

& importance But for women in private life the Rule is 
at least the safest they can follow," 

Finding that his relations with Hetty were growing 
more and more strained and difficult as he plunged further 
into political life and Pittite circles, it was natural that he 
should look to other members of his family for the pleasant 
home background that he craved. Consequently it was to 
the Leighs that he turned. His father's sister had married, 
as her second husband, the Rev. William Leigh, a clergy- 
man of some private means, who shortly after Canning 
went to Oxford, had rented Ashbourne Hall in Derby- 
shire. There were two daughters, and his elder aunt, 
Miss Canning, was a frequent visitor, so that here Canning 
was lucky enough to find himself provided with a ready- 
made family with whom he could live on terms of real 
intimacy. Whenever possible he spent a considerable 
amount of his vacations with them and when he was away 
he kept them informed of his doings by means of the 
copious journal which he posted by instalments. To 
Ashboume also came his friends Sneyd and Granville and 
Frere, and in this way, until his marriage and the purchase 
of South Hill, it provided the background to his London 
life. 

In spite of his close friendship with the Leighs, in the 
early days of his parliamentary career it was really his 
circle of friends and acquaintances in Town that absorbed 
all the time and energy that his work at the Law and in 
the House left him. His older connections had been Whigs 
and even after his change of views with some of them, 
notably Sheridan, his relationship remained unchanged. 
This was true also of Mrs. Crewe, who, as a Portland Whig, 
was in any case less divided from him in political beliefs 
than the followers of Fox. After his first speech in 
Parliament his social circle suddenly expanded. Lady 
Stafford told her son that "All the great Whigs, middle- 
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aged and young Politicians, are all paying him Court, in- 
viting him to Dinner, &c. &c. We may expect to see him 
soon very fat, if constant Dinners can have that Effect." 
She was indeed a little inclined to complain, as an old 
friend, that "Dinners with Politicians, and Suppers with 
the Ladies, the fine Ladies, such as the Duchess of Devon, 
Lady Jersey, &c. &c., leave very few minutes unemployed." 1 
Society in short had taken Canning up. It was something 
of an achievement, for despite the very respectable, and 
indeed aristocratic, friendships which he had formed at 
Eton and Oxford with people like Boringdon and Leveson 
Gower, Canning's early life and parentage had given him 
no right to expect to be received freely in aristocratic 
and exclusive circles, except on the score of private 
friendship. Yet apart from the sense of success which his 
reception brought, a feeling to which Canning was always 
particularly susceptible, it may be doubted whether this 
sudden access of popularity brought him much solid 
satisfaction. Though he enjoyed dining out and delighted 
in good conversation he rather disliked assemblies ; cards 
had no appeal for him and he much preferred the society 
of a few people whom he knew well. He appreciated good 
food, but as a general rule he was more moderate than 
most of his generation in his consumption of wine, cer- 
tainly more so than his mentor, after one of whose dinners 
he had cause to observe "a considerable quantity of wine 
was discussed so much port by Pitt himself particularly 
that I think we left him a little unfit for business". Never- 
theless there were occasions on which he succumbed to 
the prevailing vice, though they were rare enough for him 
to consider that they merited special and semi-humorous 
comment. Early in 1794 a party had been given at the 
Freemason's Tavern to introduce him to Lord Hobart. 
"We all seemed to like each other very well!' 5 he wrote, 
"& all agreed in showing our attachment to the Madeira, 

1 The Private Correspondence of Granrille Leveson Gower, First Earl Granville 
ljSl-1821 (1916), vol. I., p. 79, p. 83. 
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Claret and excellent White Burgundy; so that by elevert 
o'clock I was perfectly unfit to go to the Dss. of Gordon's, 
but unluckily was incapacitated also from perceiving my 
own unfitness. I had for this week past been receiving 
abundance of pressing messages from her Grace (whom by 
the way I never saw but once, that was last summer at 
Lord Abercorn's but then we struck up a violent 
acquaintance), & so tonight finding that IA Hobart and 
Adderley were going there I resolved to accompany 
them. What I said or did there for three hours, the Lord 
knows, for I have only a very faint & dizzy recollection 
of it, I only know that I talked eternally partly with the 
Duchess of Gordon, partly with my friends the Turks 
partly with Lord Carlisle (who is a person that I never 
venture to talk to when I am sober) & that at two or three 
in the morning I found myself at home & in bed & on 
waking about eight hours after wondered what I had been 
doing." After which sad recital he ended his letter, 
"Beware of drinking". It was not often, however, that he 
fell into even such modest scrapes through too much 
alcohol. 

The greater number of his London friends, came to him, 
not as a result of his political success, but as an inheritance 
of his Eton and Oxford days. With John Hookman Frere 
he was on the most intimate terms, which dated from the 
days when the two boys had been in the Remove together 
at Eton in 1783. For a time their ways had diverged, as 
Frere had gone to Cambridge, but when both young men 
had settled in London the relationship between them was 
as close as ever. At this time he held a post in the Home 
Department though Canning made strenuous efforts 
through Pitt to get him transferred to a better paid and 
more interesting post at the Foreign Office. In 1796 he, 
too, like Canning, entered Parliament, sitting for Loos 
and when the latter resigned his position as Under-Secre- 
tary at the Foreign Office Frere succeeded him in 1799 
whereupon Lady Holland remarked, "Since favouritism 
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is a Fordbre du jour, I am rather glad he is the sharer, tho* 
I think he cannot make a good man of business." 3 - Her 
opinion was justified, and in 1800 Frere was sent as pleni- 
potentiary to Lisbon in order to effect his tactful removal 
from the Foreign Office. "It is for his own good," Canning 
told Sneyd, "but not for mine, so I am at least as sorry for 
it as I am glad of it." 2 While they were both in London it 
was usual for Canning to commence his account of the 
day's doings with the words, "Frere breakfasted with me," 
and there was probably little known to the one of which 
the other was ignorant, though in recalling his recollec- 
tions of those early years in later life, Frere's memory 
would sometimes seem to have played him false. Frere 
was shy and absent-minded and Canning did his best to 
draw linn out. He took him to call on Lady Sutherland, 
who, he reported, "received him very good naturedly & 
promises that she will like him very much", and intro- 
duced him to Charles Ellis. Ellis, with the sweetness that 
was characteristic of him, immediately gave a party for 
his new acquaintance and invited to it most of their mutual 
friends who were best worth knowing. Apparently Frere 
found it embarrassing, for Canning confessed, "Frere was 
not quite at ease as though he had seen most of them 
individually, I believe he had never encountered so 
many all together before. But I hope he will get on; 
for the usage of the world, and the behaviour requisite for 
mixed society, is all that he wants, & without that even all 
that he has, will lose great part of its value or at least of 
its currency." Frere, however, in spite of Canning's hopes, 
was never a conspicuous social success. 

One of the men of whom he saw a good deal was 
Jenkinson, his friend and rival in the Christ Church 
debates, and now his political ally. Jenkinson being in 
funds had moved into a new house in the November of 



1 The Journal of Elizabeth Ladj Holland, IJpl-lSll, edited by tLe Earl of 
Ilchester (1908), p. 243. 

2 J. Bagot: George Canning and his Friends (1903), vol. I., p. 169. 
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1793 and there Canning dined with him tete-a-tete, "being 
the first dinner that he has yet given, though I do not by 
any means intend that it shall be the last." In their political 
careers Jenkinson had the lead, given to him both by 
seniority and influence, and was now a member of the 
Indian Board. In brilliance of intellect, in wit and in 
abounding Mgh spirits however, Canning was the more 
remarkable. Their early relations with one another are 
not uninteresting, in that they help to explain later political 
and personal sources of friction. In spite of a good deal of 
intimacy between them and a real affection, there was an 
undercurrent almost of jealousy and touchiness which 
led, sometimes over silly trifles, to strained feelings and 
even to serious quarrels, one of which caused Canning a 
good deal of pain. The occasion was a practical joke of 
Canning's, which the other took amiss. Jenkinson, always 
intent on doing the proper thing, had become a Colonel 
in the Militia and had wanted Canning to take a troop as 
Captain. "It would be good fun enough," he wrote. "But 
I do not find the military disposition sufficiently strong 
within me, and so I have only bargained not to laugh at him 
about it.* Unfortunately Canning's sense of fun was too 
strong for him to be able to keep his promise. One 
evening in May he went to supper with Lady Malmesbury 
and there at her suggestion, prompted by the two Ellis's, 
he proceeded to turn Jenkinson's hand bill into verse, for 
in his new enthusiasm for a military life he had, so Canning 
told the Leighs, "great handbills stuck up in every part of 
the Streets of London, inviting all Aspiring Young Heroes to 
enlist with him. This handbill I had often threatened him 
with converting into doggrell & so to-night they put me 
in mind of my threat & we set about it & if you will 
take my word for the verses (for as the thing has unluckily 
turned out, you must never see them) they were excellent. 
It was agreed that on Wednesday, when Jenkinson dines 
at C. Ellis's, & when none but friends are to be present 
a packet should be brought in to him after dinner as 
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from a printer, containing the Verses, & a picture of a 
Fencible Sergeant, which Geo. Ellis who draws remark- 
ably well, undertook to provide; with a note from the 
supposed printer to the following effect "Rickaby's 
respects to the Hon^e Col. Jenkmson has struck off the 
No. ordered (5*00) of the enclosed handbills, & returns 
the original, as desired. Rickaby has procured an etching 
to be made, according to order, from the enclosed draw- 
ing of a Fencible Sergt chacing sans Culottes into the 
water which makes a handsome appearance, & hopes 
will meet approbation. N.B. unless further orders 
Bill stickers will be about with the Bills at six this even- 
ing." From this you see JenMnson was to be led to 
apprehend that somebody having sent the Verses to a 
printer, the Bills were actually printed off, & (as he would 
not receive the packet till between 7 & 8) that by the 
time of his receiving it, they were actually pasted up in 
several parts of the Metropolis. The Ellises wanted to 
have one or two printed really, by a printer, on whom they 
could depend, to make poor Jenkinson the more sure of 
his fate but I would not suffer that, lest perchance 
copies of them should get about which would be by no 
means justifiable, as the joke was not intended to pass a 
select number of particular friends. The making the 
Verses, & the laughing, as we went on, kept us till about 
4 o'clock in the morning." 

The verses were neither better nor worse than their 
ancestry would suggest, evidently they gave their authors 
considerable satisfaction ; nor could they suppose that the 
victim would take them over much to heart. They read as 
follows: 

To all Brave, aspiring, invincible Hero's, 
No Republican Roundheads, but true Cavallero's 
All tight Lads, who would wish for a fair opportunity 
Of defying the Frenchmen with perfect impunity 
All whose hearts are so warm, and whose liinbs are so 
boney, 
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As to love a good King, and to ride a stout Poney 
Big bounties, strong beer, and good quarters and Glory! 
What a delicate prospect is open before ye! 
Come on, my brave lads ! not to bloodshed and murder 
I vow from my thoughts there is nothing that's further; 
'Tis the bold Colonel Jenkinson calls you to arm. 
And solemnly swears you shall come to no harm. 
We're no common Dragoons, made of Tailors and Barbers, 
But true Cinqueport Norsemen, the pick of five harbours, 
Who, though doom'd to lose leather, all scorn to com- 
plain, 

And stick fast by our spurs without touching the mane. 
For my part my new boots I'm beginning to try on 
I don't value a horse; I'm as bold as a lion. 
The Infantry fight upon foot, as I'm told. 
But I want all my Hero's for Cavalry bold. 
Those Infantry fellows, they sent them to Flanders ; 
If you go, they must find you some other Commanders. 
They stand to be shot at, our plan is more sensible: 
For the scampering away is what makes a true Fencible. 
If to land at a Seaport these Frenchmen should try, 
We'll presently trounce them I'm member for Rye; 
For as soon as they come (which I hope they won't do) 
This is shortly the plan that I mean to pursue : 
I shall tell them at first with the utmost civility 
That I trust they won't stay to disturb our tranquility ; 
This is none of their Country, I'd have them to know, 
And I plainly shall hint that I wish them to go. 
But if they refuse on this warning to quit, 
I'll lide straight up to Town and acquaint Mr. Pitt ; 
So they'd best take my counsel, I'll venture to say, 
For I'm sure Mr. Pitt won't approve of their stay. 
To those Sansculotte French I've a sort of a loathing, 
So all my brave fellows are sure of warm clothing. 
Their hair shall be decently plaistered with Tallow; 
On their helmets three feathers of Red, Black, and Yellow. 
Their jackets shall reach half the way down their back, 
And those jackets shall be of Red, Yellow and Black; 
In short, their whole dress shall agree with ye head 
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What a comely appearance, Black, Yellow and Red! 

Five Guineas I give to each lad that is willing 

And his friend that persuades him gets twenty-one shilling. 

I've a very good fifer, a very good drum-beater, 

And all that I want is a very good Trumpeter. 

When I get one I'll tie up his hair in a bag, 

And if he's a black he shall ride a white nag. 

When you've made up your minds, pray repair to my 

Sergeant ; 

He's just like the figure you see in the Margent 
A fellow as brave as e'er loaded a Morter, 
With a name like my own, but a syllable shorter. 
Of syllables three I'm his better by one, 
For he's only Jenkins, while I'm Jenkinson. 
And so, my brave boys, a great deal I have written 
Huzza! let us fight for our pay and Great Britain. 1 

Canning had promised to stay at home the next morning 
as he was expecting a visit from the Dean of Christ Church 
and he awaited with impatience Charles Ellis* account of 
the reception of his verses, but to his surprise and astonish- 
ment he received a note from Ellis which revealed the 
miscarriage of their plans. a My dear C. Jenky is exceed- 
ingly hurt at the Verses we did all we could to soothe 
him, & to convince him that no ridicule was intended to be 
cast on him personally but without much effect I will 
call on you as soon as I possibly can in the morning & talk 
with you about it. Yrs. C. Ellis. What possible quirk & 
nonsense can Jenkinson have got into his head now? 
thought I how can he have imagined that I could mean 
any thing towards him, but in playfulness & good humour? 
In a little time Charles Ellis came & gave me a distinct 
account of all that had passed. The Company at dinner 
were Ly. My., Geo. Ellis, Edw Legge, & Sir Harry 
Englefield (I dare say I have had occasion to mention him 
before a quiet, clever, literary, goodhumoured man 
who lives a good deal with the Malmesburys, & with all 

1 J. Bagot: George Canning and his Fiiends (1909), vol. L, p. 133. 
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sorts of people, & goes his own way, & interrupts nobody). 
After dinner the packet was brought in Jenkinson opened 
it, enquired who brought it, read it through, & put it in 
Ms pocket 'What is that?' said eveiybody at once 
'A Picture? Nay then we have a right to look Verses? 
then I protest we will read them/ & so they got posses- 
sion of the papers, & Edw Legge was appointed reader & 
read them through. Before they were quite finished Lady 
M. whispered me f l am sure, Jenkinson does not like 
it* I thought this impossible but observing his counten- 
ance narrowly I began to be of her opinion, & by the time 
Edwd Legge had done, it was evident that the thing had a 
very different effect from what had been intended, & from 
what any body in their senses could possibly have calcu- 
lated, that it would have c Was he angry then?' inter- 
rupted I <No' said C. Ellis "but he seemed very sorry. 
We did not sit very long, as you may suppose & as soon as 
I could take him aside, I did so & remonstrated with 
him upon the unaccountable manner, in which he seemed 
inclined to take so pleasant & so innocent a joke. I told 
him the whole details & all the circumstances of the mak- 
ing of the verses, & put it to him, whether he could 
possibly suppose that a person who l<yved him, as you do, 
could mean to hurt his feelings in the smallest degree & 
whether he could not distinguish between the ideas of 
personal ridicule, which this was not y & a little harmless 
ridicule of the thing & system altogether, in which he was 
no more involved than any other individual, concerned 
in the present military preparations. . . .* 

*I said every thing that I could think of, to bring him 
to his senses, or at least to induce him to tell me, how, 
& why he felt so perversely upon the occasion but with- 
out success, & so I thought it best to deliver him over to 
Lady MaLmesbury & she took him into the next room & 
they sat down on a sofa together he with her hand in his 
& she muching him, & coaxing him for about two hours, & 
putting the folly of his conduct in every possible light, & 
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saying of your good intentions, & affection for him 
everything, that she could devise but she could get 
no answer from him but tears (for he cried like a child) & 
that he was not angry with any body but that in Canning 
it was so unkind. We hoped that you would have called 
in the evening for we felt persuaded that if you had been 
by at the time, or had come in afterwards at any moment 
before his feelings had got to such a pitch, as to have lost 
all command that the thing in the first instance would 
never have taken such a turn at all for he would have 
understood/oii or that it would have been set to rights in 
a minute. I do not recollect that I was ever in my life 
more seriously vexed and affected than by this narrative. 
That he should have supposed me capable of intending 
unkindness towards him that he should have seen so 
perfectly childish, & harmless a joke in any other light 
than that in which it was meant to be presented to him, 
did so surprize, & the manner in which he had expressed 
his feelings, so affect me that before Charles had done 
speaking, I had begun to do as foolishly as Jenkinson, & 
was even crying like a child too c Nay in God's name, 
said C.E. do not you make yourself a fool too. Here's a 
piece of work Nonsense I am sure he will have come 
to his right mind, & be ashamed of his absurdity by this 
time do let me go & bring him to you or write if you 
will, & I will carry your note, & bring back either himself 
or an answer. I shall find hitfi at the Committee of Secrecy, 
in half an hour & if he cannot come away he shall send 
some message to you. ' I wrote, therefore, & showed what 
I had written to C.E. & had just sealed it, & given it to 
him to carry, & had not yet composed myself sufficiently 
to look like a quiet Christian person, when the door 
opened, & in stalked the Dean. Charles staid about ten 
minutes to talk to him (he was a great favourite with the 
Dean at Christ Church) & to give me time to look a little 
more rationally, & then set off on his embassy. It was 
impossible that the Dean should not observe something 
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extraordinary in our manner & so, as lie is the man of all 
others, notwithstanding his great wig, & short cassock, to 
whom a matter of feeling may be confided, with perfect 
security of his entering into & understanding it, I told 
him at once what the matter was. 'Upon my word, for 
three members of Parliament as foolish a business as ever 
I heard & so Ellis is gone to negotiate between Jenkinson 
& you an affair about some doggrell Verses. Why, child, 
this is more nonsensical than you used to be at Christ 
Church, where you were quarrelling & making up again all 
day long pretty people to govern a nation truly I see 
what work you all make of it, as soon as you get from under 
my government. But come I suppose it will all be well 
again & I have a thousand things to talk to you about 
& so let us sit down! 5 We did so & had a long, long 
talk which lasted till it was time for him to go to dress, & 
to leave me to do the same. . . . Charles Ellis returned to 
tell me that he had seen Jenkinson who was so busy at 
the Committee that he could not write at that time but 
had sent word, that he should dine at Mr. Lewis's that we 
should meet there, & have an opportunity of talking 
together afterwards. * . 

"I went to dinner at Mr. Lewis's. . . . The dinner was 
very pleasant, except that Jenkinson & I had a sort of 
weight upon our minds which I looked for an opportunity 
of shaking off. An opportunity did not occur, till we were 
going away when I told him that I would go in his 
carriage. As soon as we were alone, I began to repeat in 
substance what I had already written to him in the morning, 
for there was nothing else that could be said upon the 
occasion, besides expressing my sorrow that he should for 
a moment have so far misconceived my intentions, & 
imagined that I could possibly mean to give him pain, & 
my hope, that he had by this time reconsidered the 
matter, & was prepared to atone for the injustice that he 
had then done me, by acknowledging that he did not 
continue to believe me guilty of unkindness. To this he 
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began to answer with less acknowledgment, than I thought 
myself entitled to for whatever might have been his 
frst feelings I had determined with myself that, after so 
ample a reparation as I conceived my letter, & my eager- 
ness to exculpate myself to him, he ought not to have 
hesitated a moment & so (perhaps somewhat too briskly) 
I interrupted him with saying. c lf this be not enough, I 
know not what more can be said & so perhaps the affair had 
best end here' & stopping the carriage, I got out & left 
him." 

The result of Canning's joke was therefore, the com- 
plete estrangement of the friends, since both now felt they 
had a grievance, but Canning, at least, had no intention 
that it should be permanent. He intended to wait a little 
time to allow Jenkinson to get into a proper temper of 
mind, in other words to cool down a little, but he de- 
clared, "I love him too well, & too well know his regard 
for me, to feel at all scrupulous about forms & ceremonies 
with him, & so after having held out some time to plague 
him a little (which I have a right to do) for his present 
sturdiness I certainly shall not leave Town, without 
having settled every thing, as it ought to be." The resolve 
was characteristic of Canning, whose sunny and open 
temper had not yet begun to feel the buffeting of fate and 
circumstance. 

After a fortnight he felt that the time had come to act, 
for he was intending to leave Town for Oxford and found, 
as he told the Leighs, "unless I saw him this morning, I 
should have no other opportunity before I went, and that, 
as he could not know this, I thought myself bound to com- 
municate it to him I wrote him a little note therefore 
last night, from Charles Ellis's, saying that as I wished we 
should understand each other before we separated for so 
long a time, as would probably intervene between my 
leaving London (as I intended) for the summer & our meeting 
next winter I would call upon him any time that he 
might have 10 minutes leisure before the House of Corns' 
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time on Monday. In his answer he appointed this morning 
& accordingly I set out for his House. I found him wait- 
ing for me. Our conversation began upon indifferent 
subjects & lasted in that strain for some time politiks, 
news, changes, etc. in short any thing but the business 
upon which we had met. At length, taking up my hat, 
as if to go away 'Jenkinson', said I C I could not resolve 
to leave Town, without explaining myself shortly, but 
fully, upon Circumstances, as they now stand between 
us And I say therefore all that I have to say in these few 
words, I think you have used me very ill but I forgive you 
& will think no more of it.' I wish you had seen his face 
upon hearing these words. After gazing some little while 
in astonishment, he had well nigh burst out into a violent 
laugh, &I, perhaps, but that I had predetermined to be very 
grave, might possibly have accompanied him. f Well, after 
all this is the oddest & most unreasonable thing/ says he, 
'that / am to be made out to be in the wrong, & to have 
need of forgiveness.' 'Nay but so it is upon my word (& 
I gave my previous opinion in saying so) the offence what- 
ever it might be, that the Verses gave, was, or ought to 
have been completely done away by my expression of 
sorrow for having offended. Having made that apology, 
no more remained for me to do & it was your business 
either to have accepted it as a full & complete satisfaction 
or at least to have stated new reasons (if you had any) for 
your still continuing to be dissatisfied. Now this you have 
not done, either the one or the other And so, had I not 
felt how foolish it would be to suffer any little nonsensical 
pique or waywardness to get the better of an old friendship 
like ours & had I not known that this must necessarily be 
your feeling as well as my own, & been very little anxious, 
therefore whether you or myself were the first to express 
it I might very justifiably have preserved a perfect silence 
& left you to form your own conclusions & make up your 
mind without interruption. But that would have been 
very absurd as indeed the whole business has been so^ 
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pray let us think no more of it. * We shook hands and all 
was over and being so, we talked the business over again 
from the beginning as laughingly as if it had been the 
affair of two other persons & not ourselves. And then we 
had so much to say after a fortnight's embargo, or more, on 
our communication, that we presently talked the morning 
away, & found it time to go down & see if any thing was 
doing in the House of Corns." 

The quarrel passed away, therefore, and left no mark, 
though Jenkinson' s touchiness and Canning's love of 
quizzing were combustible material. For a time, however, 
Jenkinson's attention was all concentrated on one point. 
He had fallen in love, with all the seriousness and con- 
centration habitual to him, and Canning was deep in his 
confidence. The whole story is set out in the journal and 
reads more like the plot of a novel than the biography of 
one of England's more prosaic Prime Ministers. For a time 
Canning was the only one who knew, but by degrees 
rumours began to spread, and when Canning no longer felt 
that there was any breach of confidence or propriety in 
informing the Leighs he wrote, "You must know then that 
Jenkinson is, & has been since last winter, most devoutly 
in love with Lady Louisa Hervey. His passion grew, as most 
passions do, so imperceptibly, that it had gotten entire 
possession of him almost before he was aware of it himself, 
much more before he had thought of making any body 
acquainted with it. As soon as he did feel himself con- 
vinced how much in love he was, he made me his 
confidant. This was I should think about April & from 
that time forward I used to receive from him regular 
intelligence of his progress with Lady Louisa (& she knew 
that I & nobody else, did so) which was such that when 
I left Town for the summer though she had not abso- 
lutely said j^es, I felt pretty much assured that she would 
not very long defer saying so. During the summer I 
heard nothing from him for Jenkinson never writes, 
when he can possibly help it. At my return to Town in 
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November I found that all had been going on very prosper- 
ously that the thing was settled, as far as Ly. Louisa's 
assent was concerned & that nothing was wanting to 
complete their union & happiness, but the approbation of 
their respective fathers. It had been thought more 
prudent, & more delicate to Lord Hawkesbury, that 
nothing should be said to him upon the subject until 
Lord Bristol's inclination had been sounded L<* B. being 
a man for whose possible whims & caprices there was no 
answering; & being at this time so far off & so uncertain 
in his motions, that had L^ H. been previously spoken to, 
there might have ensued a painful & perplexing interval 
after his consent should be obtained, before any thing 
could be known of L<* B's opinion & perhaps when his 
opinion did come it might be such a one as to throw every 
thing into confusion Whereas, if he was first won over, 
& all his doubts, & prejudices, if he should chance to 
entertain any, done away Jenkinson might then go to 
L<3 H, with L& B's consent in his hand; & so having saved 
his father the uneasiness & perplexity of waiting after his 
consent was given for that of L<* B. would no doubt 
receive his thanks for this delicate attention to his dignity 
& peace of mind would obtain his full approbation with- 
out difficulty & there would be at once a happy con- 
summation This plan was no doubt, very nicely con- 
trived, & very finely reasoned In pursuance of it Lady 
Louisa had written to her father & they were then (in 
Nov 1 *.) impatiently expecting his answer. It had not yet 
arrived, when I went out of Town to Charles Ellis's. 
This morning I went to Jenkinson he told me that Lord 
Bristol's letter was come that it was favourable beyond 
their warmest expectations that in consequence of it, he 
had written to his Father an interview had taken place on 
Saturday, in which Lord H. urged indeed many very loud 
objections to the match which he seemed to consider as 
imprudent & ineligible in, many respects but concluded 
the conversation with desiring that Jenkinson would turn 
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these considerations in his mind & give them what weight 
he thought they merited that if after due reflection he 
should not think them of sufficient weight to alter his 
intentions, & that his happiness was unalterably fixed upon 
the marriage why then he (L<* H.) must give way. He 
seemed a little offended at having been kept so long 
out of the secret & did not give much attention to the 
reasons of delicacy, on which that part of Jenkinson's 
conduct towards Mm was founded He said that it had 
indeed come to his ears in the course of last year but that 
he had not believed it. His wish, he confessed, had 
always been that J. should not marry before he was 30 
unless he married a fortune indeed (for that would alter the 
case). He did not much like the connection but of Lady 
Louisa herself he had heard the highest character He 
hoped upon the whole that J. would be able to get the 
better of his inclinations but concluded as I have before 
said This conversation struck me as being pretty much 
such as one might have expected, from a man of L<* H's 
character, hearing for the first time a piece of intelligence, 
which though he had no right to be displeased with it, yet 
it certainly appeared, was not delightful to his feelings : 
as not very favourable indeed, nor indicative of a very 
speedy & sanguine acquiescence in his son's wishes but 
certainly as not giving room, on the other hand, to look 
for a positive & final opposition to them.* Things having 
come to something of a crisis Jenkinson was only too glad 
to avail himself of Canning's counsel and sympathy and the 
two young men supped together, talking things over for 
the last time before "Jenky" went to see his father. 

Next morning while Canning was still breakfasting with 
Frere, a woebegone Jenkinson appeared. "Having got 
Frere to go away, 5 ' he continued, T[ proceeded to enquire 
into particulars. The result appeared to be, that Lord 
H. was furiously & obstinately determined against giving 
his consent; & positively commands J. to think of the 
matter no more. His manner is quite changed since the 
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first conversation nothing mild nothing indulgent 
nothing reasonable but all authoritative & inflexible. His 
old objections of the connexion of the prudential 
reasons (& yet Lord B. will give her 10,000) & of his 
wish that J. should not marry so young are much fortified 
& he is fifty times more violent than before upon the 
subject of his having been so long kept out of the secret 
This comes of their delicacy towards him, from which we 
all promised ourselves such fine effects. What to do? I 
who am rather a rebel in my opinions upon matters of this 
kind am for J's speaking out & saying at once / will. 
But perhaps it might be more adviseable to manage a little 
first. Our first motion was to send an express to Fred. 
Hervey at Wimbledon desiring him to come up to Town 
immediately, & meet in consultation at Jenkinson's house. 
Next I set off to see Lady Jane Dundas (Dundas *s wife, who 
is Lady Louisa's dearest friend, & as well as D. himself 
takes infinitely great interest in the success of the match 
with J.) to report to her the result of the interview of this 
morning & with her I found Lady Erne. They were both 
astonished at the sudden alteration of Lord H's tone. And 
after much condolence & deliberation, I left them, to 
return to J. whom I then sent to tell his own story 
to them, & express his own feelings promising to join 
him & Fred. Hervey at 5 oclock in Conduit Street. I did 
so we dined together in rather a melancholy way 
though I could at times hardly help laughing a little in- 
wardly at the I0Fr-like sighs & groanings of poor J. 
F.H. returned to Wimbledon to convey the sad tidings to 
his sister. I sat with J. till night & we then parted without 
having settled the line of conduct, which he ought to 
adopt, I being for vigorous measures & he relying rather 
more on the affection of his Father & his hopes that he 
would at length be brought round by persuasion." 

For the next few days Canning busied himself with the 
affair, taking counsel and beating up supporters. On the 
Tuesday he had a long conversation with Dundas, "from 
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which I learnt that he felt himself extremely interested in 
all that concerned Lady Louisa & little less so for Jenkinson 
& that it was his decided opinion, as well as Mr. Pitt's, 
with whom he had talked much upon the subject, & who 
is himself a very warm favourer of the match, that there 
was little hope of Lord H. being softened by entreaty & 
submission, but that if Jenkinson hoped to gain the point, 
it must be by vigour & determination. " This opinion 
coincided with Canning's own and the next day he spent 
sounding Lady Louisa as to her views. He found her 
"disposed to act in every way as may best conduce to 
Jenkinson 3 s happiness with Ld. H's consent, if any means 
can be found to obtain it," but he added, "I am not without 
hopes that she might be persuaded to waive that condition, 
if his obdurate inflexibility should make it necessary." 
Armed with this information he returned to Town again, 
to let Jenkinson know the results of his various activities. 
Lord Hawkesbury proved difficult to move, and Canning 
was forced to report that "Jenkinson's affairs stand still. 
He has written to his Father again without any good 
effect. It has been settled now, as the most likely method 
to arouse L d . H. that he should stay away from Parlia- 
ment, under the plea, 'that the state of his spirits is such 
as to render him unequal to any Parliamentary exertion & 
that the only hopes, which he can have of being again able 
to exert himself, rested on the chance of his Father's being 
brought to consent to his happiness/ This plan I men- 
tioned to Mr. Pitt & to Mr. Dundas & they both agreed in 
thinking that it was more likely to work upon Lord H. 
than almost any other as in his mind the Pride which he 
feels in his son's consequence, is a passion much more 
powerful, & to which it is much more prudent to appeal, 
than his affection. In pursuance of this plan Jenkinson 
declared to his Father, that his health & spirits making it 
absolutely necessary for him to absent him from Parl*. he 
is going to-morrow morning into the Country & this 
declaration is to be conveyed to Ld. H. in a note to-morrow 
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which he will receive just about the time that he fancies 
Jenkinson going down to the House, & preparing to drown 
the thoughts of his love in politicks. For on that remedy 
Ld. H. relies & we think that the absolute failure of it 
will be a thunderstroke to him," 

In spite of their optimism, however, Lord Hawkesbury 
remained "stubborn & self-willed" and Jenkinson was left 
with no alternative but to put his threat into action. He 
was therefore now resolved on joining his regiment of 
fencibles, who were stationed at Croydon, hoping that 
his father's ambition, if not his tenderness, would force 
the withdrawal of the ban. To Croydon, therefore, he 
went, though the gesture was spoilt scarcely a fortnight 
later by an inconsiderate Call of the House which "re- 
duced Jenkinson to a dilemma. He had till now absented 
himself from Parliament under the pretext (to the World) 
of being unwell, in reality, & as he had said to his Father, 
from not having spirits, under his present uncertainty, to 
exert himself, if he attended. Now the Call admitting no 
excuse but serious illness authenticated by a Physician, he 
could not continue to absent himself, & yet to come out 
& attend Parlt was like giving up the Point, & might be 
construed by his Father, into an acquiescence with his 
determination. To prevent this the only expedient was to 
write to his Father, explaining the circumstances, that the 
Call making his appearance absolutely necessary he was 
obliged to come out, but that lest he (Ld. H.) should 
construe his doing so, as a giving up of his former wishes 
etc. he felt himself bound to inform him that he had 
finally made up his resolution in short that the thing mustbe." 

Eventually their resolution, if not their tactics, suc- 
ceeded. Even the King took up their case and brought 
pressure to bear on Lord Hawkesbury, with the result 
that by the middle of February Canning was able to report 
that a thaw had set in and that in his opinion the affair 
would proceed very rapidly. He was an accurate prophet, 
for the marriage took place on the 2th March. The day 
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before, Jenkinson was reported to be "in such spirits, & 
such fidgets, that it was quite uncomfortable to sit near 
him." Next day Canning called early "to take a last view 
of him in his state of celibacy , w The special licence was 
lying on the table, the bridegroom was in hourly expecta- 
tion of the arrival of the Dean of Canterbury, "to tie the 
knot of his felicity", and with Jenkinson's setting out to 
Wimbledon for the ceremony, the affair which had exer- 
cised them both for so long was successfully concluded. 

Yet it may be doubted whether the marriage strength- 
ened the relations between the two friends. Into Can- 
ning's journal there soon crept a note of disquiet when the 
young couple returned to Town. 

After his first dinner with them in April he confessed, 
"They are established very handsomely & the dinner was 
very pleasant But I do not know why I have my 
doubts whether they will be a constant & comfortable 
house. I cannot explain what or where the cause of this 
suspicion is but somehow or other I cannot help 
apprehending that we shall not find Jenkinson's house 
altogether such > as before his marriage we used to deter- 
mine it should be, It is not fair to judge from the first 
year indeed & indeed there is as yet nothing from which 
to judge otherwise than favourably. She is delightful. He 
has all the disposition in the world to do every thing that is 
pleasant to his friends but he does not go about it in 
quite the right way, I suppose. There is something in the 
novelty of his situation to be sure the cares of a married 
man seem to have come upon him at once. But after all 
it will be right I am persuaded. One must give a man some 
time to recover himself. 53 His instinct proved more 
accurate than his hopes; though charming, Lady Louisa 
was not adaptable. Lady Holland remarked on her "ex- 
treme prudery 3 *, with the comment that "Prudery comes 
with an odd and questionable aspect from a Hervey. 3 * 1 

1 The Journal of Elizabeth Ladj Holland, 17911811, edited by the Earl of 
Ilchester (1908), p. 242. 
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Consequently her house did not provide a rallying place for 
Canning's set of young free-speaking friends. Between 
Canning and Jenkinson the old ups and downs of friend- 
ship continued, though quarrels, when they came, were 
more serious, and gradually the warmth of Canning's 
cordiality waned. 

Charles Ellis, who had played a considerable part in 
the affair of the verses, was also a close, and in many ways 
more satisfactory friend; from their schoolboy days till 
the time of Canning's death the link between them re- 
mained unbroken. Canning was naturally anxious that the 
Leighs should appreciate Ellis, even though they only 
knew him on paper, and when in the December of 1794 he 
paid a visit to Wootton, Charles Ellis' s place in Bedford- 
shire, he sent them a long account of the house, its guests, 
and the excellencies of his host. His time there he told 
them passed in "a manner which was more pleasant to 
experience, than it is lively to describe". He nevertheless 
made the attempt. "The House is very sufficiently good 
that is it has one large room, which next to the Gallery 
at Crewe is the most universal sort of room that I know 
but being only about a third of the length, & better pro- 
portioned in breadth, is much warmer, & better calculated 
for this season of the year, than that at Crewe. Adjoining 
to this large room, in which as you may suppose the great- 
est part of the day is passed in which we breakfast, read, 
write, play battledore & shuttlecock in the mornings, & 
casino in the evening, & sup at night in short do every 
thing but dine & play billiards adjoining to this is the 
billiard room which at night is lit up with patent lamps 
and on the other side of the billiard room is the dining 
room in which every day about |- p*. six is a table covered 
with the best dinner & the best wines, that one can find at 
almost any table in England & this I speak not on my own 
authority, but on that of Sir Ralph Payne, who being him- 
self a very exquisite giver of dinners, & a still more ex- 
quisite judge pronounced this to be his opinion & to do 
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him justice, proved his sincerity by his performance every 
day. 

We rose at what hour we each liked best, & came 
to our breakfast one after another, or all together, as it 
happened. And here let me remark that this is the only 
house where I have seen breakfast quite to my liking. At 
Trentham it is shocking At Crewe not quite so bad but 
there is a helping, & a slopping there. Here you find a 
large table with as many little separate establishments of 
little Teapot, cream jug, sugar, tea, etc., etc. at different 
parts of the table, as there are persons to breakfast & in 
the middle an urn with spouts looking E.W.N. & South 
out of which every body helps themselves makes their 
own arrangements, & dispatch as silently & shortly and 
sulkily as you please, without interfering one with another. 
After breakfast, letters received & written newspapers 
then billiards battledore books then a walk if the 
weather permits which, however, it seldom did permit, 
in that most execrable muddy County, to be extended 
beyond the Gravel Walk up & down which we used to 
trudge for two or three hours, Sir Ralph assuring us that 
it was the only way to secure an appetite for dinner At 6 or 
7 dinner & then billiards casino & talk & supper 
till bed- time. There was hunting indeed two days for 
the two Ellises but Sir Ralph's black sattins & star were 
not calculated for the field & though I find it is reported 
in London that I was seduced to the chace, & got a tumble, 
I have the best reason in the world to know that it is a 
calumny/' 

When the Paynes set off for London, Canning wrote: "If 
I have never spoken fully of them till now it is fit that you 
should know that our joint opinion was that they are two 
of the best & worthiest people in the world. Ly. Payne is 
a woman of fashion, more completely answering in every 
point (except folly & vice) to that description than almost 
any woman I know. She is a foreigner by birth (a Pole) but 
married very young, & has ever since (perhaps these 2 or 
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30 yrs.) lived in England, in the very best company know- 
ing every body & universally liked. Sir Ralph has his 
ridicules, particularly that of his fondness for his star but 
except in that point unless the love of good eating him- 
self, & of giving it to others be a fault I know none that 
he has. He has lived long in the world was many years 
in Parliament, & in his younger days, during Lord North's 
administration, was Governor of the Leeward Islands, in 
which station he aquitted himself very creditably. He 
knows every thing, therefore, & everybody that has had 
any thing to do, in public or in fashionable life for these 
many years & is one of the most friendly, & useful 
persons in the world It was at his table that Dundas & 
Lord Loughborough met to concert the junction, which 
has since taken place between the D. of P. & Pitt. . . . 
K Oh! I must not forget to tell you of C. Ellis, that I was a 
little solicitous to know whether or no one use that ought 
always to be made of riches had occurred to him for if it 
had occurred I had no doubt of its being put in execution 
but it is the sort of thing that generally suggests itself to 
a woman but not so much to a young unmarried man, 
with a French Maitre d'Hotel at the head of his Establish- 
ment. I mean the taking care of the poor in the village near 
his house. I would not ask iim, lest, if it should have 
escaped him hitherto he should think it a reproach, but I 
took an opportunity to enquire of Lady Malmesbury, 
c Oh yes said she Charles has set about that in a clumsy 
way. He heard it talked of at Brookwood where it is 
done as of course it is at all large & regular houses but 
regularly & under the inspection of proper people who 
select such objects as deserve relief & encouragement 
But Charles was too proud to enquire particulars I saw 
him catch at the idea, & was determined to let him go his 
own way & so he has for I find the first thing he did on 
coming down here, was to throw the House open by 
general invitation on certain days to the whole neigh- 
bourhood without choice or exception and if you will 
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go to the back door on such a day you may see all the poor 
of the Country flocking round with their pitchers & 
pipkins. It was quite right & quite like him to set out in 
this way but now that he has had his swing for a time 
it will be right to teach him how to do it with more effect 
as well as economy & so we are to have a consultation 
about it & settle a regular plan for the distribution during 
his absence. ' This satisfied me as you may suppose . I must 
not omit the substance of a' conversation which passed 
between Charles & me & of one between him & Lady M. 
upon another subject. I had heard so much in the course 
of the summer from different Persons, from young as well 
as old, of the changes that were working in people's 
opinions about the War, that I scarcely knew whom to 
consider as stout & safe especially as, to say the truth, the 
unexampled ill success of the campaign furnished to those, 
who did not think very deeply upon the subject, a plausible 
& natural ground for calling out for Peace. Under the 
impression of these sentiments I had in writing to Charles 
Ellis, requested of him that he would give me an oppor- 
tunity of seeing him, & having some conversation with him 
before the opening of Parliament (this was when Parlt was 
expected to meet earlier) upon the state of affairs upon 
which subject I should be very sorry if our opinions should 
not agree. In answer to this I had received from him a 
warm & general assurance, that he could not foresee any 
probability of our opinions ever materially differing. 
When we met at Wootton the subject of these letters was 
renewed. And one fine morning, as we were walking up 
& down the gravel walk of which I have made mention & 
which runs before the windows of the great room our 
conversation ran upon the War, & public affairs in general, 
into such a length as to set Lady Malmesbury & Lady Payne 
(who were sitting in the great room, & before whose eyes, 
therefore, we were passing & repassing for the space (as 
they averred) of four hours, quite wild with curiosity & 
I found afterwards that Lady M. had not let him rest, till 
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she had got every word of it from him. The result was 
the most perfect coincidence of sentiment upon every 
point in question & the conclusion of the conversation 
on his part was, that, after what had passed between us 
last year (which you may remember my stating to you at 
length) 1 need not have entertained any apprehensions of 
his derelictions of Ministry for that, if upon public 
grounds he did not fully agree with them (as in the present 
instance he did) I knew that there were private ties of a 
much stronger nature, which would keep him steady to 
the party to which / belonged. You may imagine that I 
was pretty well contented with this declaration from 
himself & you will understand too, how much more 
contented I must have felt, when it was repeated to me a 
few days afterwards by Lady Malmesbury who, in in- 
forming me that she had worked out of him all the particu- 
lars of our long Conversation repeated, what he had 
declared to her as his determination which was 'that 
1 need not have given myself so much trouble in talking 
over the propriety of the measures of Adm^ for that he was 
already of opinion that they were right but that if he had 
ever entertained doubts upon the subjects I might have 
rested assured that his vote would never be given against 
the Party, with which my interest & attachment went/" 

Another friend of whom he contrived to see a good deal 
was Sturges Bourne who figures in the journal as the chief 
victim of an episode which gratified Canning's sense of the 
ridiculous. The pair of them were wandering along 
"idly & foolishly" as Canning confessed, "watching the 
crowds on the King's birthday. As we passed along 
Piccadilly we had the entertainment of seeing a Coach 
apparently quite full of people, suddenly & violently over- 
turned. We ran, among the Crowd, to give what assist- 
ance we could to the Sufferers. I fished & brought out a 
very pretty girl, terrified almost to death, but luckily 
unhurt, & thinking only of her mother, who she said was 
at the bottom of the carriage. This was not strictly true ? 
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though she thought so for the mother had bustled up 
with wonderful alertness, & presented at this moment out 
of the Coach Window (as the Coach lay flat on one side) 
the most formidable head-dress, & bust, as to size, & 
decoration that had been seen for some time by the 
Rabble, who were regaling themselves with the Sight 
at the same time that they were very good-naturedly busy 
in devising means to haul the Exhibitress of it out of the 
window. This labour & it was really no small one as 
the good lady weighed at least as much as all the rest of 
the party in the coach (& there were $ of them) put 
together it fell to Sturge's lot to accomplish. And upon 
my return from lodging my fair charge in a shop, at her 
request to look after her Mama, I found Sturges (who is a 
very little man) sweating under the load of this most 
enormous good woman, who hobbled along, tho 5 unhurt, 
screaming & bellowing, & protesting among other things 
that she had no legs, though with Sturge's assistance she 
was displaying such a pair as were not ill-suited to support 
the body under which they dangled. Had I been disposed 
for an Adventure, here was an opportunity. But I con- 
tented myself with ascertaining that there was no serious 
hurt in the case, & seeing the Carriage re-instated in a 
position for proceeding, & then mingled again in the 
crowd, with Sturges, who felt no violent inclination to 
examine into whatever deficiency of limbs his fair & fat 
Burden might most unjustly charge upon herself." 

When Lady Holland, rather spitefully, enumerated the 
little political group which Canning was drawing round 
himself at the close of the century, it was these men that 
she named, the two Ellises, that is Charles and his older 
cousin, George, Frere and his brother, Bartholomew, 
Sturges Bourne, Smith and Granville Leveson Gower, 
Undoubtedly, even in his early manhood, they comprised 
his chief friends. They did not, however, stand alone, 
though through force of circumstance they were, perhaps, 
together with Boringdon & Morpeth, "our young set" the 
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men with whom he was on the terms of the closest inti- 
macy. Of his friends who lived out of London he naturally 
saw less, though he contrived to minimise the deficiency 
by a copious correspondence. The Rev* John Sneyd, 
though seldom in London, received his share not only of 
correspondence but also of confidence. Despite the fact 
that he rarely left his country vicarage, he was on intimate 
terms with most of Canning's circle, the Ellises, Frere, 
Jenkinson, Arbuthnot, and the Crewes. They had, 
therefore, many interests in common, and later, in two 
ways at least the friendship proved useful to Canning. It 
was through Sneyd that he met the caricaturist, Gillray, a 
useful acquaintance for a rising politician and later, at the 
crisis of his courtship, the fact that Sneyd was a close 
friend of Miss Scott's brother-in-law, made him able to 
exert his influence in Canning's favour. His cousin, the 
Rev, and Hon. Edward Legge, was another member of the 
little group. Though a few years older than Canning they 
had been at Oxford together and knew one another well. 
Legge was a man of different temperament, good-natured, 
precise, and not very quick witted. It was a fatal combina- 
tion for any friend of Canning's and the unfortunate Legge 
was frequently made the butt for the jests and practical 
jokes of the whole set. One trick of which he was the 
victim even gained a kind of temporary fame, since it was 
celebrated in verse and humorous prose by Canning and 
his friends under the title of the Musae Cateatonenses. 
The occasion was a hoax, of which he and Lord Boringdon 
were the victims, by which they were induced to set out 
one Sunday morning to hear an imaginary Swiss preacher 
in a non-existent chapel in Cateaton Street. After their 
fruitless journey their imaginary adventures were written 
up with more zest than delicacy by their gleeful friends. 
Their compositions, which now read so tiresomely, gave 
their authors immense pleasure, and even had some vogue 
among a wider circle. Lady Holland, not usually kind in 
her criticism of Canning, thought the parody on Lewis's 
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Alonzo and Imogen comical and that it went very well with 
the music but Windham was less benign and confessed in 
his diary that after dining with Canning drowsiness and too 
much wine had driven him straight back to bed, "having 
been unable to stay out the reading of some humorous 
verses and letters of Canning, on Legge's going to Cateaton 
Street." 1 Both Legge and Boringdon, who, however, was 
not quizzed quite so much, must have found the joke more 
than threadbare before it was finally allowed to lapse into 
oblivion. Sneyd and Edward Legge were not his only 
ecclesiastical friends, in addition to the Dean of Christ 
Church, who always occupied a particular niche of his 
own in Canning's affection, he was very friendly with both 
Markham, whose father was the Archbishop of York, and 
with Charles Moore, the son of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Clerical friends, however, did not blind him to 
clerical absurdities and he relates with pleasure his meeting 
at dinner in 1794 the Bishop of Durham, whom he found 
to be "the most perfect clerical coxcomb that I ever had the 
satisfaction of beholding. The first thing I heard him say 
was 'that when last he had been at Lambeth (the Abp. of 
Canterbury's) he was astonished. ' It was a matter of general 
curiosity, how an Archbishop could astonish a Bishop & 
so we all enquired eagerly, *I was astonished at the 
Asparagus', said he, * which was the largest I had ever 
seen.' I caught Ly. Sutherland's eye We laughed & I am 
afraid he saw us. He put us in mind, as we agreed after- 
wards, of that passage in Shakespeare where Richard the 
3rd addressing the Bishop of Ely at the Council Board says, 

"My Lord of Ely when I was last in Holbom 
I saw good strawberries in your garden there." 

"The Church," he added, "has always lived well". 

With some friends it was less easy to keep in touch, 
though the wish to do so remained. At Oxford Lord 
Henry Spencer had been a prominent member of their 

1 The Diary of the Et. Hon. William Windham, 1784-1810, edited by Mrs. 
H. Baring (1866), pp. 3301. 
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little group, but foreign employment had separated them, 
and in 179 5 he died in Berlin to Canning's very great grief, 
since he had always hoped that at a future date the old 
friendship might have been resumed. Another Eton friend 
of whom he saw comparatively little was "Bobus" Smith, 
once part editor of The Microcosm, though when they did 
meet they talked exhaustively over "times past, present, 
& to come". "You must have observed," he wrote, "that 
his name does not appear so often in my journal as from 
our intimacy you might have expected. The sole reason 
of which is, that our different ways of life throw us very 
wide from each other, without any fault in either of us. 
He is special pleading, & I attending the House of Com- 
mons & either of these occupations accounts for by far 
the greater part of every day. At dinner we do not happen 
to meet very often, because we do not happen to have 
many dinner-giving acquaintances in common & besides 
Parliament introduces such an irregularity in hours, that, 
if we make an engagement, as we sometimes do, a week 
beforehand to dine together on some particular day, it is 
ten to one that there comes on something, when the day 
arrives, which detains me in the House of Commons 
beyond the time to which any reasonable man, out of 
Parliament, will consent to wait for his dinner." 

Friendship with men younger than himself always held 
a curious satisfaction for him. Youth to him was some- 
thing both pleasant and touching, even when viewed from 
the vantage point of twenty-four years, and accordingly, 
he employed his frequent visits to Oxford in getting to 
know the younger men. "There is an ingenuousness," he 
wrote, "a glow, a heart, as it were, in a young man, that a 
few years aye a very few years' rubbing & tumbling about 
in the world, does away insomuch that /, who think 
myself virtuous enough as things go, feel very often that I 
am a scoundrel compared with a boy of 1 8 or 19. One gets 
hard, & wise, & odious. Undeceived or rather (which 
is the only good word to express what I mean, & a word 
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for which we have no adequate translation) desabuse, as to a 
thousand sentiments & feelings, which one was the better 
for entertaining. And so, as I said before, I very much 
like young people. Among the present generation at 
Ch. Ch. those whom I principally know are Dawkins 
who was indeed there in my time but I did not then know 
him. I first became acquainted with him last year & 
what brought us nearer to each other, was his speaking 
my Verses, & speaking them so well, with such heart, that 
I have quite loved him ever since. He has now almost 
done with Ch. Ch. & is going to be a candidate next 
year for a fellowship of All Souls in which I trust he will 
succeed & then he comes to Town to study the Law & 
1 do not mean to lose sight of him. Next to him, I think, 
is Stopford, a younger son of Lord Courtown's, whom I 
remember at Eton, when I was at the head of the School, a 
little, scurvy, red-headed boy, & now he is a pleasant 
gentlemanlike man. He is the great friend of Dawkins, & 
like him, a great favourite of mine. Then comes Lord 
Andover, son of Ld. Suffolk, who also was at Eton but I 
do not remember him a very amiable, & sensible sort of 
person, & I like him much. Then there is just come from 
Westminster, & younger than any of them, Ld. Stormont 
(Lord Mansfield's son) whom I knew now for the first 
time. I think he promises well both as to talents and 
disposition, & let me tell you it is of no small consequence 
that persons who five or six years hence are likely from 
their situation in life, their talents, or what other cause 
soever, to occupy a conspicuous place in the public eye, 
should be of good promise. This, or any, Country, in 
such times as the present, depends upon men, perhaps, 
more than upon events, for its safety." 

During the first year of his parliamentary life some of 
his closest friendships with his younger set were in 
abeyance, as Granville, Boringdon and Morpeth were all 
making the "Grand Tour". Yet even so, his friendship 
with them was fruitful because of the fresh connections 
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it brought. Lady Stafford was always willing to encourage 
him at Whitehall, and to her house he went almost as one 
of the family. It was there that he first met a fresh friend 
and one who was to count for much in the next few months. 
Granville' s half brother, Lord Gower, had married the 
charming Countess of Sutherland, and for her Canning 
conceived a warm attachment. Indeed, in the nicest 
possible way, he was probably a little in love with her. 
Romney's portrait explains something of her attraction, 
the graceful carriage of the head, the sweetness of the 
mouth and the expressive glance of her dark eyes, all pro- 
claim the Countess to have been a lovely woman, just 
then at the height of her charm. A great heiress, and since 
ij&S the wife of Lord Gower, she was conscious of her 
power and enjoyed all the advantages which experience 
and a greater age could give her over Canning. Nor were 
her beauty and her wealth her only claims to reputation, 
she had a lively wit and an intelligent mind. Her mother- 
in-law distrusted her and thought her dangerous. "That 
she is clever is certain," she admitted, "very clever, but I 
do not agree to her having the best female Understanding 
in England and yet from. Art and Cunning she may out- 
wit her Superiors in Understanding. 351 In particular she 
feared the influence of her love of high play on Granville 
who was naturally only too prone to that fashionable vice. 
Dundas, on the other hand, thought her "handsomer, and 
has the best Sense of any Woman in England," while 
Lady Bessborough thought her "the most enviable person 
I know, for with great cleverness, beauty, talents, and a 
thousand amiable qualities, she possesses a command over 
herself and a propriety of manner and conduct that make 
me look up to her with respect, envy, and, Town, despair, 
for I feel the impossibility of ever arriving at the same pro- 
priety." 2 That such a woman should have made such an 

1 The Private Correspondence o Granville Leveson Gower, First Earl Granville, 
1781-1821 (1316), vol. L, p. 228. 

2 Ibid., p. 118. 
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impression on Canning, just twenty-four at the time, is 
not surprising. After an early meeting he told the Leighs, 
- "I like Lady Sutherland mightily She is very handsome, & 
very pleasant & clever & attentive." In the Easter of 1794 
he paid his first visit to Wimbledon, where Ld. Gower 
and the Countess had a house, and again he told the Leighs 
that, "y ou cannot know how very pretty she is, & how 
very pleasant, & how very clever, & how much I like & 
admire her," She had apparently taken a liking for the 
admiring and brilliant young Irishman herself and his 
visit, the first of many, was a great success. Everything 
met with his approval and he extended his admiration to 
all her possessions. "The House is excellent. It was 
formerly M. de Calonne's, who had made it almost all 
that was necessary for convenience or pleasure. But there 
wanted I should think what Lord Gower has added & 
without which no house is complete a room of all hours, 
I mean one in which you may live morning, noon & night, 
full of books, & maps, & easy chairs, & sofas to sit by those 
one likes. Lord Gower himself I think a very sensible, good 
natured, well-informed man, & having seen a great deal 
of the world, both here & abroad, capable of affording one 
very considerable instruction & entertainment. He is not 
however a popular man, I find & my liking of him has 
added one to the many jokes which Jenkinson has against 
me, 'for always (as he says) taking mightily to unpleasant 
people* . This charge, at least this instance of it, I wholly 
deny, for the reasons which I have already given in giving 
you my opinion of his character & because he seems to like 
me which I am not ashamed to confess has its weight always 
in my estimation & because he is Leveson's brother & 
perhaps I might add, L. Sutherland's husband. Ly. Suther- 
land returned time enough to walk with us before dinner 
and about the same time also came Arbuthnot whom I have 
often had occasion to name to you as one of those, with 
whom though I have never lived in very strict habits of 
intimacy, yet I am very fond of him, & like of all things to 
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meet him. Indeed I have real obligations to him for the 
use of which he was to me in my transactions with Lord 
Abercorn, & he is pleasant, quick, gentlemanly, & univer- 
sally a favourite. He is very intimate here, & a very com- 
fortable inmate. I do not recollect to have passed a more 
delightful evening for some time than we four (for there 
was no other person) did this day not at Casino for we 
did not find it necessary to resort to cards though we were 
-tust a set but with books & conversation in the library. 

"On Friday I was left alone with Lord Gower & Lady 
Sutherland, & I was not sorry to find that nobody else was 
expected. (Mind 'left alone' with two people is not a blunder, 
its meaning & true intent being no other than c / alone of 
all who had been here was left' nor would it have been a 
blunder if I had said tete-a-tte with these particular two 
man& wife being one person, though upon the whole a trio 
is the proper est expression.) It had happened a few days 
ago, that I had at Lady S's request written out for her my 
Oxford Verses that in consequence of the sort of com- 
pliments, etc., which follow duly on such occasions^ the 
Conversations had turned for some time on poetry in 
general, & that upon my opinion, and that of others in the 
company, being asked about different English Poets, I had 
given mine, as I always do, very warmly in favour of 
Dry den & of Dryden's works had particularly commended 
that volume, which contains his Fables as comprehending 
the finest system of versification that I know. *I wonder/ 
said Lady S., c if that is the same book, which I was tempted 
to buy the other day at Edward 1 s & which was called, I 
think, Dryden's Miscellanies. 9 Now I ought to have known 
better than to answer in the affirmative to this for I 
ought to have recollected that Dryden was employed by 
the Booksellers to publish a miscellaneous collection of 
poems by different authors & that these & not his own 
Fables, were probably the Book in question. I did not 
happen to think of this at the time & indeed not much 
apprehending any consequence that might follow from 
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what I said, I thought very little about it, & carelessly 
answered, I dare say it was & if so you ought to have 
yielded to the temptation & bought the Book,' of this 
conversation I never took any further notice, or had any 
remembrance of it, till to-day when as we were sitting 
after dinner Ld. G., Ly. S. & I a parcel was delivered to 
Ly. S. & upon Ld. G's enquiring what it contained the 
answer was * Something that I am sure Mr. C. will 
approve.' The parcel was accordingly opened, & out 
came six little Volumes, lettered "Dryden's Miscellanies" 
containing not his Fables nor any thing half so decent but a 
collection of all the grossest, filthiest & most improper poems 
of the worst authors of Charles the Second's time. We each 
of us took a volume & each opened at once upon a piece 
which in decency we ought never to have seen, at least in 
company. 'Upon my word/ said I, 'this is a pretty re- 
commendation of mine, as it turns out/ 'Yes, the Books 
seem to be well chosen/ said Ld. G. C I am afraid they 
must be locked up, Ld. G/ said Ly, S." 

It was amid such artless and friendly scenes that Canning 
passed his leisure and had his first experience of the 
fascination of a clever and beautiful woman. It is no 
wonder that Wanstead seemed far away and the gentler 
charm of poor Bessy was eclipsed. In that year Lord 
Gower took a small house in Albemarle Street and Lady 
Stafford told her son she could scarcely ever get a few 
minutes conversation with Canning, because he was always 
with Lord Gower and Lady Sutherland. Undoubtedly he 
managed to see a good deal of them at this time. He would 
be found passing the house just as she prepared to alight 
from her carriage at night, or he would return with her 
husband for supper after the House, was up. On occasion 
he wrote her humorous letters purporting to come from 
his man Fleming, a trick to which he was addicted, and of 
which he was apparently proud, for he took the trouble to 
copy one such long and carefully misspelt epistle for the 
amusement of the Leighs. The confidences which he made 
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them, and tlie open admiration which he expressed for the 
lady in his letters to numerous correspondents, proved at 
once how much she occupied his thoughts and how little 
danger there was in the whole affair. Yet undoubtedly for 
some time a good deal of his pleasure in society was 
drawn from the presence of Elizabeth, Countess of Suther- 
land, until in 179 5 she took her husband to drink the 
waters at Bath and the friendship appears to have lapsed. 
It was at her home that he first met a man destined to be 
one of his closest friends and political followers in later 
life, for Huskisson was at this time acting as Lord Gower's 
private secretary, and like Canning, he too was reported 
to be devoted to the Countess, But in this early period 
Huskisson played little part and apparently made little 
impression as his name merely strays here and there across 
the pages of the journal when Canning was staying at 
Wimbledon. 

It is, perhaps, little wonder that his good fortune 
aroused enmity amongst his political opponents and among 
those who did not like him, for the circle of his friends 
was so large and so many important houses were open to 
him. Moreover, many of his friendships were not only 
pleasant but politically useful, as, for instance, his standing 
with the Malmesbury's. At the beginning Lady Malmes- 
bury had been inclined to take him up, and he was a 
frequent visitor at her house, but later he found her claims 
exacting and preferred the society of her husband, and 
for the "Lion" as he was called in confidential letters, 
Canning had a very real regard. When Canning was Under- 
secretary for Foreign Affairs and Lord Malmesbury the 
British representative in France the friendship between the 
two men assumed a special importance. Pitt too and 
Dundas and his wife, Lady Jane, were more than political 
chiefs, they were personal friends and it was a common 
occurrence for Canning to return with one or other of 
them for supper after the House had risen or to dine with 
Dundas at his house at Wimbledon when paying one of his 
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cherished visits to Lady Sutherland and Lord Gower. On 
such occasions he found Dundas "open and talkative" 
Pitt in very good spirits "for even in these desperate times 
one is allowed to be merry if one likes it." Political and 
private friendships alike seemed to conspire to bring him 
happiness and as the eighteenth century drew to its close 
Canning was regarded as one of the most constant diners 
out and one of the most popular of the younger men in 
London Society, but as yet, and he was nearly twenty-nine, 
no woman's name had been seriously coupled with his. 



CHAPTER V 

OFFICE AND THE ANTI-JACOBIN 

WITH the assumption of his official duties Canning's 
habits and manner of life necessarily changed. The 
Under Secretaryship of State with an able and energetic 
chief, such as Lord Grenville, and at a time when England 
was engaged in an exacting war, was no sinecure. Conse- 
quently in 1796 and 1797, when the pressure of business 
was heavy and persistent, the activities of his earlier years 
were crowded out; there was no time for lounging days 
and leisurely dinners, and he had more definite tasks in 
hand than wearing out his patience and his hopes in the 
struggle to make a reputation in the House. Lord Gren- 
ville, though undoubtedly capable, had not the reputation 
of being an affable man. Canning, however, was disposed 
to like him, nor was his atitude one born of the moment, 
for on their first meeting a couple of years before at one of 
Pitt's "Cabinet dinners" he had found in Grenville less 
haughtiness and reserve than he had been taught to expect 
and what there was he was charitably inclined to attribute 
to shyness. Perhaps it was another instance of the trait, 
on which Jenkinson was wont to chaff him, that "of taking 
mightily to unpleasant people". At the very end of 
December 179^ he was staying at Dropmore in order to 
conclude the final arrangements for taking over his office 
early in January and from there he wrote to Granville 
telling him, "Lord Grenville has made on his part every pro- 
fession, that I could expect or desire, of his solicitude to 
render the situation agreeable to me, & has shown, so 
far as there has yet been occasion, a very sincere disposition 
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to act up to his professions. We have not yet entered upon 
the discussion of any serious point, official or political; 
but are employed (I judge of his employment from what 
I know to be my own), in taking the measure of each other's 
dispositions & ways of thinking; which under cover of 
Mornington, who is the only other man with us, we can do 
without coming to the close quarters of question & 
answer. When Mornington leaves us tte-a-tte (which I 
believe he will do to-morrow) we must engage more 
closely: & I really think", he concluded optimistically, 
"he (Ld. G.) seems to be a person who improves, as you 
come nearer to him." 1 

Once in office business devoured his time completely. 
Years after, when Charles Bagot was considering taking 
similar office, Canning warned him of the hard and con- 
stant labour involved, declaring that it required "entire 
devotion". Of its exacting character even the first fort- 
night provided sufficient proof. On the i6th January he 
wrote ruefully to Granville, giving an account of his 
labours since the beginning of his term. "The winds & 
waves had conspired to keep back all the mails & messen- 
gers of the Continent," he complained, "until I came into 
office: & they have come pouring in upon me this week 
in such quantities, as the oldest clerk in the Office does not 
remember ever to have witnessed before. 

"I cannot give you a better idea of the sort of employ- 
ment, which they have continually found for me than by 
relating what happened to me on Monday . . . for after 
labouring the whole morning at the contents of two mails 
which had arrived, & having got through them by about 
six oclock, with no small exertion & fatigue no sooner 
had I returned to Park Place with a view of resting myself, 
& spending a quiet evening, than, before I had well done 
dinner, came an Austrian Courier, with a mountain of 
Papers, which he had been three months collecting 
throughout the whole terraqueous globe or rather un- 

1 G. &_ >., 29/8, Granville MSS., 28 December 1795-. 
M 
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luckily not throughout the whole, for then Hammond 1 
would have divided the trouble with me, but in every 
part of the Southern Hemisphere, which is under my imme- 
diate protection. It took me till two oclock in the morn- 
ing to get through this unwieldy accumulation of Papers. 
I had not had my due refreshment in sleep, before my eyes 
were opened to another messenger, with another Pacquet, 
not quite so large as the former indeed but containing 
work enough for many industrious hours & he was 
followed by three mails the same day: the contents of which 
I have but just got through my hands ; & I am now sitting 
here in expectation of another mail, which has become 
due, while I was working at the others." 2 

Such application might have been easier if the prospects 
of the country had seemed brighter. On the i9th July he 
was forced to confess, when the news of the French 
successes on the Rhine began to be received, that, "The 
news is bad enough, God knows," though he added, "but 
I do not yet despair.'' 3 A week later he wrote more 
gloomily still. "The successes of the French upon the 
Rhine or rather beyond the Rhine for upon it is now 
a phrase that but imperfectly describes their progress, 
are quite disheartening. They are, I am afraid, beyond the 
power of one great battle to retrieve. In Italy I think it is 
otherwise. The gaining of one battle there (which I think 
by no means out of calculation) would preserve & restore 
everything. 

"Perhaps," he added, "you will think me as much too 
sanguine in this expectation, as you know you will hold 
me to be too apprehensive on the other hand when I 
repeat to you that I look forward to an Invasion or an 
attempt at it, as almost certain." 4 On this matter he felt 
convinced, and in the middle of August wrote strongly 

1 The other Foreign llnder-Secretary. 

2 G. <L D., 29/8, Granville MSS., 16 January 1796. 
z Ibid., 19 July 1796. 

4 Ibid.) 29 July 1796. 
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again to Granville defending his opinion against the other 
arguments of disbelief. "It may be," he admitted, "they ai 
not easily accomplished. But, that immense preparatioi 
are making in France for this purpose and that the mine 
of the Directory are firmly bent upon it, is not now 
matter of conjecture, but of certainty. 1 could wish that tt 
conviction of the impracticability of such a measure wj 
not so fondly adopted by many persons, besides yourself .- 
Depend upon it, the thinking any event impossible is n< 
the best preparation for meeting it stoutly, if it shoul 
ever take place." 1 

The difficulty of carrying on the struggle, the wearine; 
of the nation, combined with the reflection that our gres 
successes at sea and our conquests of the colonial possessioi 
of France and her allies gave us something with which t 
bargain, made Pitt inclined to listen to the peace party wb 
were urging the opening of negotiations with Franc( 
Accordingly on the 2nd September the Cabinet decided thf 
an offer to consider negotiations should be made throug 
the Danish minister at London. If these should materialist 
a new and heavy burden would be placed on the Foreig 
Office, and Canning would naturally be involved in mattei 
of extreme importance. His position was likely to be nc 
only arduous but also delicate, for the chief members < 
the government were not fundamentally in agreemem 
Pitt was convinced of the necessity of at least striving fc 
peace, and just after the French successes Grenville ws 
forced to agree, but the subsequent defeats of Pichegr 
and Jourdan, the hope of obtaining further Russian troo| 
in return for a small subsidy, and the negotiations betwee 
France and Prussia, all convinced him both that our chanc 
of victory was greater than Pitt supposed and that th 
French, in opening negotiations with us, had no wish ths 
they should be successful. Accordingly, when after rudel 
repulsing our first unofficial overtures, the Director 
agreed to negotiate, Grenville viewed the opening as on 

1 G. SL IX, 29/8 Granville MSS., 16 August 1796. 
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to influence public opinion at home, by illustrating the 
intransigeance of the French, rather than as a genuine 
opportunity of obtaining peace. Peace he would welcome 
on his own terms, he feared that Pitt might accept it on 
theirs. 

Canning's sympathies, though he had only been in 
office a few months, already appear to have been divorced 
from his chief. Also the embarrassment of his position 
was increased by the appointment of Lord Malmesbury as 
the British plenipotentiary, since the two were old friends. 
This embarrassment rose from the fact that Lord Malmes- 
bury, though himself in sympathy with Pitt, and anxious to 
bring the negotiations to a successful close, was bound by 
his instructions to act in close conformity with the wishes 
and instructions of Lord Grenville ; he had full powers to 
conclude a treaty but no latitude to treat. Canning re- 
sented these restrictions, partly on the grounds of friend- 
ship, partly because he feared the use which Lord Gren- 
ville meant to make of them. But whatever the awkward- 
ness of his situation Canning had at least ample opportuni- 
ties of knowing exactly what was happening, and these 
opportunities were increased by the fact that George Ellis, 
Charles's cousin, had accompanied the mission as Lord 
Malmesbury's confidential friend and that Leveson Gower 
was also attached to his suite. Thus the first negotiations 
at Paris, abortive though they proved to be, were an 
excellent introduction to the world of diplomacy and 
foreign politics for the young llnder-Secretary. 

When the Cabinet had first decided to treat for peace it 
had been prepared to agree that France might keep Savoy, 
Nice and all the Rhineland conquests except those belong- 
ing to Austria, and was willing to restore all colonies 
captured by England from France and all those of her ally 
Holland except the Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon and 
Cochin. Austria was to be restored to the status quo ante 
bellum, with the proviso that she might exchange the 
Netherlands for Bavaria if the new ruler of the Nether- 
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lands were not too closely bound to France. But when 
Malmesbury finally left on the i8th October 1796 the 
situation looked a little brighter from the English point 
of view, with the result that no mention of the possible 
Bavarian Netherland exchange was made in Malmesbury's 
official instructions, and as it was hardly likely that the 
French would accept the English terms as they stood, 
Malmesbury was forced to refer everything to the Foreign 
Office in London. 

From the beginning he found himself in a difficult 
position. The French Memorials were far from satisfactory 
and many people considered them offensive in tone . When 
before replying to them, Lord Malmesbury referred them 
to the Foreign Office, his only reward was new instructions 
that left him even less freedom of action, so that he became 
little more than a dignified channel of communications 
between the Directory and Lord Grenville. Canning wrote 
indignantly, expressing himself with considerable freedom, 
"In truth, dear George, I wish the Lion had been more 
confident in his own strength. We have seized the oppor- 
tunity of his deference to us, to secure to ourselves the 
guidance of his motions for the future. Look at the In- 
structions that are sent to him to-day & see how he is 
tied, & bound up at both ends, main & tail, no stirring, his 
claws pared, & teeth drawn non hoc pollidtus suis A note 
to present good but if an answer, may he reply? No 
If affirmative? send home if negative? insolent? cap- 
tious? send home. If the answer from Vienna comes, 
may he act upon that? no still homewards no dis- 
cretion no risque or responsibility Et mihi namque domi 
Pater (as that elegant author Syntaxis expresses it & but 
for die sex it might be) est injusta noverba for depend upon 
it there is a jealousy at this home which we foresaw 
there would be & which would have viewed the Lion's 
activity & exertion with pain, but will find its gratification 
in making him incapable of doing anything, & in shewing 
that he is become so. All this I think one or two bold 
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steps on his part might have prevented. I think so. I will 
not answer for it. But it was worth the trial. Pitt is as 
well disposed towards the Lion, as possible, cordially 
bent upon supporting him, & perfectly satisfied with what 
he has done. I am persuaded he would have heen more 
satisfied if he had done at least one thing more if La 
Croix's note had not gone forth to the Publick without a 
protest against its falsehood & scurrility which might have 
been contrived (as in the Note now sent to the Lion to be 
presented it is contrived) without in the smallest degree 
hazarding the negotiation, or even on that account suspen- 
ding it. I am persuaded too that the impression through- 
out this Country, at least throughout this Town would 
have been strongly in favour of such a measure You have 
not read Burke yet. We are grown higher in our feelings 
& sentiments, I assure you, since he came out & we did 
not like (we meaning in this place the general & populous 
mass of individuals) to see ourselves called scoundrels & 
hypocrites, & to have nobody stand up for us." 1 

Regarded from one angle the negotiations were an 
elaborate piece of government publicity on both sides, 
each attempting to put the other in the wrong and to 
thrust on to the enemy the odium of prolonging a war, of 
which the mass of the people in both countries had become 
heartily tired. In pursuance of this policy the Directory, 
availing themselves of freer forms than the old diplomacy 
would have sanctioned, published the communication 
which had passed between the two countries on the 
matter. Despatches received by Canning late on the 
8th November, though their unexpected appearance dis- 
quieted* him, gave him an opportunity of circumventing a 
little Lord GrenvUle's control. "I saw in them nothing", he 
told Granville, "but what of all things I think the best for 
the Lion in his present situation. I mean an opportunity 
of getting a Private Letter from Pitt, instructing him to 

1 G. & D., 29/8, Granville MSS., 7 November 1796. 
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act for himself, with his own spirit, & upon his own 
responsibility. 

"This affair of the Publication is the only one, in the 
discussion of which his Public Instructions do not tie him 
up to a reference home upon every point, & every short 
turn that may happen. And shall I tell you what I believe 
to be the reason of this exception ? The Dispatch upon 

this subject was left by Ld. G. to be written by me & 

when written was shown to Pitt, & not to Ld. G. for 
approbation. Upon this therefore the Lion is a free agent. 
No matter how unimportant the point may be. It is the 
only one left to his own management & surely he may 
find ways of making something of it. Perhaps too it may 
be the only one, which he will have to discuss at all for 
some time to come : in which case he ought to busy himself 
about it, if it be only to show that he has wherewithal to 
be busy. But great or little, it is his all it is the only 
part of his commission in which L<1 G. has not contrived 
to get a share & what is more provoking the Lion's 
share" 1 

By the i3th November it looked as if the break- 
down of the negotiations were at hand and a series of 
short notes, exchanged between Lord Malinesbury and 
the Directory, certainly conveyed to him the impression 
that they were preparatory to a message sending him out of 
the country. On the i4th he sent Ellis to London to 
report to the ministers the state of the business. Appa- 
rently he brought a more favourable account than Lord 
Malmesbury's dispatches had suggested, since he attributed 
the bad impression produced to the ignorance of the 
Directory of the due forms rather than to their ill in- 
tentions. What Canning had thought and the impression 
produced upon him by Ellis is fully illustrated by a letter 
which he sent to Granville immediately after Ellis's 
arrival in which he poured out his opinions and feelings. 
"We were satisfied indeed," he told him, "at least all 

1 G. S^ D., 29/8, Granville MSS., 8 November 1796 (2 p.m.). 
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rational & well-intentioned people were so (& those of 
another description had not yet summoned audacity 
enough to speak out) with the point to which the busi- 
ness had been brought in Lord Malmesbury 's discussion 
with de la Croix in so far as the great ends of evincing 
beyond dispute our own sincerity, & throwing the blame 
of the continuance of the war entirely upon the Enemy, 
had been attained. And the manner, in which Lord 
Malmesbury had brought the business to this point, grati- 
fied & flattered us extremely for never surely in any 
negotiation publick or private was the fair superiority of 
skill & honesty over fraud & folly so proudly displayed. 
But of the success of the mission, as to the producing a 
Peace, we had begun to think very dispairingly. George 
Ellis has taught us to see this in a totally different light 
And we now indulge ourselves not only in the pride of 
having triumphed over the Directory in a contest for 
popularity & respect throughout Europe, but in the 
hopes that we shall reap the best possible fruits of our 
victory in a peace extorted from them, as much against 
their expectations as against their personal intentions." 
Then passing from the public to the private aspect of the 
mission, Canning again gave vent to his disappointment 
that Malmesbury had failed to seize any opportunities of 
displaying Ms personal authority. "There is one change 
which George Ellis has not worked in my opinions either 
by any thing that he has told me, or by any thing that he 
had written in the letter to which you referred as con- 
clusive upon the subject (but which, as you perhaps know, 
Ld. M. would not suffer him at that time to send me) I 
mean with regard to the propriety which there would 
have been in the Lion's taking some notice from himself, 
on the instant, & without reference home, of the insulting 
insinuations contained in the answer of the Directory. 
I will not enter into any detail of the reasons upon which I 
formed, & from which I still retain this opinion. I only 
say thus much by way of protesting against the conviction 7 
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with which you seemed to threaten me as so inevitable. 
The thing itself is now of no importance. Whether the 
Lion were right or wrong in that instance, he has since 
been so undoubtedly & splendidly right that my solici- 
tude for his credit & glory is amply satisfied & that 
solicitude was the only motive, which could -have occa- 
sioned me for a moment to feel, much more to express the 
least doubt or impatience upon such a subject." 1 

The hopes of Ellis and Lord Malmesbury were at least so 
far justified that in his dispatch of the 28th November the 
latter was able to inform Lord Grenville, that in substance 
the Directory had accepted the principle which the 
Cabinet had put forward as a basis of negotiation. Now, at 
last, he hoped that something definite might be done and 
wrote accordingly to Canning, urging that now he should 
be furnished with a specific project and broad instructions 
and declaring bitterly, "If I am again to go on with Notes 
and Memorials, / had better be recalled, as it would only 
defeat everything good which has been, or may be done, 
and in the end force me to give up the business, and recall 
myself." 2 Accordingly on the loth December Ellis 
returned to Paris, taking with him full instructions and a 
long dispatch relative to the preliminary conversation on 
the terms of peace. The preliminary skirmishes, guarded 
though they had been, had revealed that the question of 
Belgium was likely to be a stumbling block. There is very 
little in his correspondence with Granville which illumi- 
nates Canning's own views on policy, other than his warm 
sympathy with Malmesbury and his desire that he should 
justify himself against Grenville, But when he wrote on 
the nth December he warned Granville not to let any 
cause "induce you to purchase the continuance of the 
negotiation too dearly. We have here a sneaking kindness 
for Belgium, which your Opposition Newspapers at Paris 

1 G. &L B., 29/8, Granville MSS., 22 November 1796. 

2 Diaries and Correspondence of James Hani$ 9 First Earl of MalmesbuTj (i 844), 
voLlH, p. 323, 
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seem to have argued out of you You may tell me that the 
Emperor is of your opinion. It is true he is so. But -what 
in him may be magnanimity, or perhaps his own interest 
rightly understood, in us would be concession. The 
Netherlands, though they may not be worth his keeping, 
are worth our gaining for him: placed, as we are by 
treaty, & by the necessity either of negotiating some 
creditable peace, or of breaking off the negotiation upon 
some simple & intelligible ground, in the singular 
situation of having to wrest from our Enemy what of all 
things they are least willing to give up & to obtain for our 
Ally what he is of all things least anxious to acquire. But 
so it is." 1 It was on this question of Belgium that the 
negotiations finally broke down, for when the English 
proposals were presented, and when it was clear that on 
this point neither would give way, the interview between 
Lord Malmesbury and de la Croix on the 2oth December 
completed the rupture. On the 2ist he left Paris, though 
delayed by contrary winds he did not reach London until 
the 29th. Such was Canning's first experience of peace 
negotiations with France. 

The difficulties of the first mission were to be repeated 
and amplified in the second negotiations of 1797 at Lille. 
Though rebuffed in the previous year, Pitt felt the situation 
to be so critical and the need of peace so great that at the 
end of May he decided to make another attempt. The 
Cabinet was divided from the beginning. The French 
reply, received on the nth June, though making the 
resumptions of negotiations possible, seemed to the King 
another display of insolence. Grenville agreed with him, 
and would have resigned had he not felt it his duty to 
supervise and restrain the negotiations of which he could 
not approve. In this line of conduct he had the cordial 
support of George HI. Canning's position in such cir- 
cumstances was almost intolerable and it is perhaps sur- 
prising that Lord Malmesbury, remembering past ex- 

1 0. <SL D., 29/8, Granville MSS., n December 1796. 
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periences, should have again accepted the mission. On 
this occasion he was given full powers to sign if France 
would accept England's terms which were now extremely 
moderate. The exact nature of the concessions which 
England was prepared to make are nowhere precisely 
stated but in his first offer to the French, Lord Malmesbury 
demanded Ceylon, the Cape of Good Hope, Cochin and 
Trinidad, but was willing to leave Belgium, Luxemburg, 
Avignon, Savoy and Nice to France. Moreover it appears 
that if pressed Pitt was prepared to keep only Ceylon as 
a compensation for the French acquisitions. 

At the outset the chances seemed very fair. The rather 
boorish manner of the first negotiation was replaced by 
the greatest courtesy, so that Malmesbury told Pitt in his 
first letter he might have been negotiating with the most 
formal and oldest Sovereigns in Europe. As the business 
progressed this fair seeming was belied and difficulties 
appeared, for while receiving our project and sending it 
to Paris for submission to the Directory, the French 
negotiators produced three points on which they desired 
to receive satisfaction. The first demanded the renunci- 
ation of the King's title of King of France, the second a 
restitution of the ships taken and destroyed at TotJon, or 
an equivalent for them, the third a renunciation of any 
claim on the revenues of the Netherlands for loans made 
to Austria. These demands were followed up by the still 
more startling one that Great Britain, as an indispensable 
preliminary to negotiation, should agree to restore all her 
conquests, whether made from France or from her allies. 
It looked therefore by the loth July as if the negotiation 
must break off, though Malmesbury, by tact and patience, 
ascertained that the French in spite of their sweeping 
demands nevertheless were prepared to consider some 
concession. A business difficult in itself was infinitely 
complicated by Cabinet divisions. Canning, not only out 
of loyalty to Pitt, but out of conviction, felt that peace was 
necessary. "If peace is to be had, we must have it; I 
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firmly believe we must, and it is a belief that strengthens 
every day, 5 * 1 he told Ellis on the i4th July. Yet parts of his 
letter show how much it went against the grain "to con- 
trive modes of concession, instead of enforcing the justice 
of demands." 

After the presentation of the French note on the i th 
July with its demand for restitution, the Cabinet divisions 
were accentuated. Pitt was still most anxious that Mal- 
mesbury should strain every nerve to obtain peace, but 
Grenville fortified by the conduct of the French, used all 
his influence .in the Cabinet in favour of a firm stand. 
Consequently Lord Malmesbury's instructions were a 
matter of considerable difficulty. Canning, as both Under- 
secretary and the confidential friend of not only Pitt but 
also Malmesbury and Ellis, now became the pivot of the 
negotiation. In addition to the official dispatches and 
instructions which passed through his hands and which 
reflected Lord Grenville' s policy, a system of "most pri- 
vate w letters were evolved. In these Canning informed 
Malmesbury of Pitt's opinions and point of view and the 
correspondence was naturally guarded from Grenville' s 
eyes. The position was easy lor none of the conspirators, 
and in his letter of 2yth July Canning was forced to admit 
that "our plans of secrecy here have not been very auspici- 
ously begun'*. 2 The sight of a messenger, "silent as a ghost, 
gliding by the bow- window 3 ' and the arrival of mysterious 
travellers at Lord Malmesbury 3 s, who sought secret inter- 
views with Canning, produced the impression on a sordid 
minded public that Canning was using his official position 
for the purposes of stock jobbing, an assumption which 
riled him very much. Lord Malmesbury 's position was 
still more fraught with difficulties, which grew worse as 
the rift in the Cabinet widened. "You must have per- 

1 Diaries and Correspondence of James Harris, First Earl of Malmesbury (1844), 
vol. Ill, p. 397. 

2 /iicf., p. 436. 
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ceived," he wrote in a private letter to Canning at the end 
of August, "that the instructions and opinions I get from 
the Minister under whose orders I am bound to act, accord so 
little with the sentiments and intentions I heard expressed 
by the Minister with whom I wish to act, that I am placed in 
a very disagreeable dilemma." 1 

If Pitt was contriving means by which his views and 
wishes should be conveyed over Grenville's head to our 
foreign representative, the Foreign Secretary was equally 
bent on circumventing Pitt. Thus he obtained a resolution 
from the Cabinet to oblige all members to secrecy on the 
subject of the negotiations. Canning told Malinesbury 
that it was "to tie up Pitt's tongue alone", since Grenville 
suspected him, not only of fortifying himself by outside 
opinions, but even of sounding public opinion through the 
newspapers, with the idea of finding out how far he could 
go in the way of concession for the sake of procuring 
peace. While the principals were divided, the minor 
members of the Cabinet were kept very short of informa- 
tion so that leakages should be more difficult. Thus it was 
decided that all dispatches from Lille should be opened 
only by Canning or Hammond, his fellow Under-Secretary . 
Moreover, only the copies which the latter had made 
were to be circulated through the entire Cabinet, in the 
probably accurate hope that few members would have the 
time or perseverance to decipher his abominable hand- 
writing. Even if they did so, there was little for them to 
learn, since Malmesbury had been instructed to write 
dispatches which omitted information of vital importance, 
which was only included in the dispatches intended for the 
inner ring alone. The reason for this excessive caution 
lay in the fact that secret unofficial negotiations were now 
taking place at Lille. By indirect means Maret, the most 
influential and interesting of the three French diplomats, 
had opened up communications with Ellis. The whole 

1 Diaries and Correspondence of James Harris, First Earl of Malmesbury (i 844), 
vol. ffl., p. 17. 
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situation turned, as Malmesbury told Grenville, not on 
anything that might take place at Lille, but on the course 
of events in Paris, where the moderates were striving 
for power. In his letters to Canning therefore Ellis urged 
that a waiting game was desirable until the faction struggles 
in Paris should be decided. Meanwhile Pein and Ellis 
continued their private attempts to find a possible basis for 
peace. 

While conversations of such delicacy were taking place 
Malmesbury was naturally anxious that profound secrecy 
should be preserved, since if their political opponents dis- 
covered what was afoot, not only the careers, but even 
the lives, of their French colleagues might be endangered. 
Pitt, therefore, with Canning's help had drafted a bulletin 
for the Cabinet which contained "all that was fit to be 
communicated. 3 * 1 Canning was prepared to go even 
further, and when he forwarded the dispatches to Drop- 
more he wrote to Grenville at the same time stating his 
views. "Since seeing Mr. Pitt a doubt has arisen in my 
mind . . . that the members of the Cabinet might feel 
some degree of displeasure at so professed a limitation of 
confidence in them, and that it might be better (if it is 
thought right not to communicate the whole) to withhold 
everything from them, until a future opportunity. The 
ostensible dispatch ... is as much as Wesley need have 
brought, considering the circumstances which occasioned 
and will account for his coming over/" 2 Grenville con- 
curred and appropriate instructions were sent to Malmes- 
bury, who was by now involved in a perfect maze of 
special letters and dispatches, since he had to frame public 
dispatches for the Cabinet, accounts of the secret negoti- 
ations for the few informed ministers, and private letters 
which went via Canning to Pitt. Even Grenville was not 
furnished with a full and complete account of the conver- 

1 Diaries and Correspondence of James Harris, First Earl of Malmesbury (1844), 
vol. IE., p. 337. 

2 DropmoreMss., vol. III., pp. 337-8. 
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satlons between Pein and Ellis, lest difficulties on the 
French side might only stiffen Grenville *s dislike of the 
whole negotiation. To him were sent accounts, accurate 
indeed, but with the disturbing paragraphs left out. The 
complexity of Canning's position, therefore, towards the 
end of the business became almost intolerable, since he, 
knowing the whole truth, had constantly to remember 
what each of his colleagues were supposed to know and 
to betray no additional information himself. 

During August the real activity lay in the background, 
and though an appearance of discussion was kept up for 
the sake of public opinion, nothing was done. Even so, 
two incidents strained relations, and in Lord Malmesbury's 
opinion the way in which Grenville wished to handle them 
would have gone far to produce a rupture. The first, and 
most important, was the French treaty with Portugal, 
wherein British interests were injured, the second arose 
out of a statement made by the Directory which seemed 
to throw upon England the blame for the failure to con- 
clude the negotiations. On this Malmesbury was ordered 
to present a Note, but in his desire to give no occasion for 
a breach he preferred to disobey his instructions since the 
representatives at LiUe were willing to give him their 
assurance that no discourteous reference to England was 
intended. His action was passed over in silence in the 
next dispatch he received from home, and Canning ex- 
plained in a private letter that Pitt had not liked to suggest 
that his discretion should be commended, lest Grenville 
should take the opposite line and condemn it. The ex- 
planation illustrates forcibly Grenville's growing ascen- 
dancy as the negotiations still hung on, and as a result of 
his very unconciliatory instructions Malmesbury began to 
wonder whether the policy of the Cabinet was not coining 
into line with that of the Foreign Secretary. *Tf another 
opinion has been allowed to prevail", he told Canning, 
"if the real end is to differ from the ostensible one and if I 
am only to remain here, in oidei to break off the Negotiation 
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creditably, and not to terminate it successfully, I then, instead 
of resigning my opinion, must resign my office." 1 So 
anxious and worried was he that he sent Canning yet 
another letter by the same messenger urging him to keep 
Pitt firm and not to allow him to be over persuaded. Yet 
in the end it was neither by Pitt nor Grenville, but by 
events in Paris that the issue was decided. The coup 
d'etat of Fructidor was decisive and the moderate element, 
on whose success was based all hope of a tolerable peace, 
was crushed. In his dispatch of the nth September 
Malmesbury announced that the whole of the original 
French mission had been recalled. The coming of new 
negotiators flung back the whole negotiation to its very 
beginning since they again demanded whether Lord 
Malmesbury had the power to agree to the restitution of 
all the British conquests. Two conferences failed to pro- 
duce any possible basis of understanding, despite Malmes- 
bury *s utmost efforts and on the i8th September he in- 
formed Grenville that he had left Lille. On the 2oth 
September he was back in London, and both the evening of 
that day and the morning of the next were spent with 
Canning, talking over what had been done and putting 
the history of the negotiation into a suitable shape for 
presentation to Parliament and the Public. 

In clearing up the loose ends of the negotiation Canning 
played a considerable part as Malmesbury constantly sub- 
mitted to his judgment the Note which was to be sent as 
a final reply to that of the Directory. When it came to a 
question of the selection of extracts from Malmesbury's 
correspondence, to illustrate the English endeavours for 
peace, Canning agreed with the latter as to the inadvis- 
ability of doing anything that might recoil on the heads of 
the first friendly negotiators at Lille, while Grenville was 
inclined to disregard the consequences for others if he 
thought he could strengthen the British case. It was not 

1 Diaries and Correspondence of James Harris, First Earl of Malmesburj (1844), 
vol. III., p. 517. 
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the first time that he found himself in disagreement with 
his chief, indeed that state had become almost chronic. 
Already he was contemplating the possibility of resignation 
and considering the advisability of a transfer to the India 
Board, where his old friendship with Dundas would be a 
useful asset. He was, Malmesbury said, after a long tete-a- 
tete on his prospects, "more out of sorts with Lord Gren- 
ville than ever/' 1 Meanwhile Pitt, possibly as a mark of 
his appreciation of Canning's worth and tact in the late 
negotiations, had made him the offer of Clerk of the 
Alienations, worth 700* and had talked about a sine- 
cure. 

The effect of the breakdown at Lille had been to con- 
firm Canning in all his old distrust of peace negotiations. 
"As it is, 55 he told Leigh, "if there be any comfort in com- 
parison, it is worse for the world in general, for all Europe, 
and for France above all, than it is for us.** 2 Consequently, 
he turned with enthusiasm to a new scheme for mobilising 
public opinion against the Jacobins and stimulating the 
determination of the country to carry on the war. This 
was the motive behind the production of that famous 
periodical the Anti-Jacobin, the first number of which was 
published on November loth, 1797. It had evidently been 
contemplated for some time, for HoSher told Farrington 
on the nth November that dining with Canning just 
recently, he had suggested the necessity of answering the 
Opposition papers in a better way than was done at that 
time, and that he believed his advice had contributed to 
the foundation of the paper. It was printed on Sundays at 
the press of the Sim paper and published by Wright. 
Canning was its moving spirit, as he had once been that 
of The Microcosm , and of the Musae Cateatonenses, while Frere 
and George Ellis, fresh from his French experiences, gave 
their willing assistance. Other contributors were Bragge, 

1 Diaries and Correspondence of James Harris, First Earl of Malmesbury (1844), 
vol. III., p. $91. 
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Hiley Addington and Mornington. If they tried to veil 
their proceedings in mystery they were only partially 
successful, for though it is not always clear who was 
responsible for a particular piece, Canning's share in the 
publication was pretty generally known. 

The policy of the paper was quite simply conveyed by 
its tide; it was to be a counterblast to the principles of 
French Jacobinism, which its contributors felt were under- 
mining English society and thought. At the time of its 
publication, when the military situation looked black and 
the burden of resistance fell upon England, every effort was 
necessary to secure that the country should not flinch 
from the additional efforts needed to carry on the war* It 
was, from die beginning, quite frank as to its intentions, 
which were plainly set out in its introductory editorial. 
In starting the new paper the editors declared, "Novelty 
indeed We have to announce. For what so new in the 
present state of the daily and weekly PRESS (We speak 
generally, though there are undoubtedly exceptions which 
we may have cause to point out hereafter) as THE TRUTH? 
To this object alone it is that our labours are dedicated. 
It is the constant violation, the disguise, the perversion, 
of the Truth, whether in narrative or in argument, that 
will form the principal subject of our WEEKLY EXAMINA- 
TION: and it is by a diligent and faithful discharge of this 
duty, by detecting falsehood, and rectifying error, 
by correcting misrepresentation, and exposing and chastis- 
ing malignity, that We hope to deserve the reception 
which We solicit, and to obtain not only the approbation 
of the Country to our attempt, but its thanks for the motive 
which has given birth to it." 

Then followed a candid exposition of their own point of 
view. "We have not arrived (to our shame, perhaps, we 
avow it) at the wild and unshackled freedom of thought, 
which rejects all habit, all wisdom of former times, all 
restraints of ancient usage, and of local attachment ; and 
which judges upon each subject, whether of politics or 
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morals, as It arises, by lights entirely its own, without 
reference to recognised principle or established practice. 
It may be thought," they confessed, "a narrow and illiberal 
distinction; but We avow ourselves to be partial to the 
COUNTRY in which we live, notwithstanding the daily 
panegyricks which we read and hear on the superior 
virtues and endowments of its rival and hostile neighbour. 
We are prejudiced in favour of her Establishments, civil and 
religious; though without claiming for either that ideal 
perfection, which modern philosophy professes to discover 
in the more luminous systems which are arising on all 
sides of us" Such a point of view they freely admitted 
made their hearts "grow warmer at the recital of what has 
been achieved by HOWE, by JERVB, or by DUNCAN, than 
at the 'glorious victory ofjemappe\ or 'the immortal battle of 
the bridge of LodC " From, political principles they then 
passed to discuss the question of morals and general 
behaviour. Here too they proclaimed themselves "equally 
old fashioned/ <c We have yet to learn the modern refine- 
ment of referring in all considerations upon human 
conduct, not to any settled and preconceived principles of 
right and wrong, not to any general and fundamental rules 
which experience, and wisdom, and justice, and the com- 
mon consent of mankind have established, but to the 
internal admonitions of everyman's judgment or conscience 
in his own particular instance." In religion the same point 
of view prevailed. "It is not our creed," the editors pro- 
claimed, "that ATHEISM is as good a faith as CHRISTIANITY, 
provided it to be professed with equal sincerity; nor could 
we admit it as an excuse for MURBER, that the murderer 
was in his own mind conscientiously persuaded that the 
murdered might be for many good reasons better out of 
the way." Therefore in conclusion they boldly stated that 
"Of all these and the like principles, in one word, of 
JACOBINISM in all its shapes, and in all its degrees ; political 
and moral, public and private, whether as it openly 
threatens the subversion of States, or gradually saps the 
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foundations of domestic happiness. We are the avowed, 
determined, and irreconcilable enemies." 1 

The make-up of the paper was carefully contrived to 
attain these ends. Though its poetry was its most popular 
and certainly its most lasting element, the greater part of 
each number consisted of prose. Much of its serious 
attention was devoted to explaining and popularising the 
government finance and to winning support, or at least 
toleration, for the assessed taxes. For this purpose Pitt 
himself contributed some articles and it is his policy that 
stands forth from the financial pages. Great care too was 
expended on tracking down the falsehoods and lying 
rumours so carefully fostered by the Opposition press. 
Thus each number contained Lies, Misrepresentations and 
Mistakes culled from the daily or weekly press as when, 
for example, the Morning Tost of November 2ist stated 
that, "Last week, Mr. Smith, an eminent Watchmaker in 
Bunhill-Row, was deputed to wait on Mr. Pitt, to repre- 
sent to him the danger of any further duty on Watches. 
He said a great number of Journeymen would be entirely 
out of employ. The Minister very coolly answered, there 
was employment enough for them in the Army and Navy." 
To which the Anti-Jacobin made answer that this was of 
that class of statement which must be described as "direct 
falsehoods, and were known to be such by the Writer." 2 
In other cases the methods of the Opposition were more 
subtle and it was necessary to correct not facts but inter- 
pretations and suggestions. In both cases the work was 
done with zest, and even with savagery, and in their final 
article the editors, by a process of complicated arithmetic, 
based on the number of copies sold and the number of 
hands into which they might reasonably be expected to 
have fallen, declared that they had exploded four hundred 
and twenty lies for the benefit of approximately fifty 
thousand people. 

1 Anti-Jacobin^ the Prospectus. 

2 Anti-Jacobm, 27 November 1797, No. 2, p. 9. 
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Serious journalism, however, that was content to put 
forward its principles in reasoned articles, that stressed 
the advantages of a burdensome taxation, that gave foreign 
intelligence and hunted down its opponents' lies, would 
hardly have played the part which the Anti-Jacobin did. It 
was to its satire that it owed both its influence and its 
fame, and of this satire much was in verse, some of the 
most telling poems being from Canning's pen. The intro- 
duction to the poetry of the Anti-Jacobin was conceived in 
a happy vein. After lamenting that all the good poetry 
available was Jacobin Canning declared, "In this difficulty, 
We have had no choice but either to provide no Poetry at 
all, a shabby expedient or to go to the only market 
where it is to be had good and ready made, that of the 
Jacobins an expedient full of danger, and not to be used 
but with the utmost caution and delicacy ."* The editors 
promised, therefore, while supplying Jacobin poems, to 
point out in their prefaces the principles which they 
illustrated and to accompany them with "a humble effort 
of our own". The first effort, a parody on Shelley's lines, 
"For the Apartment in Chepstow Castle where Henry 
Marten the Regicide was imprisoned for thirty years", was 
a particularly happy example of this method. To appreci- 
ate the parody the two poems must be studied side by side. 
Shelley wrote: 

For thirty years secluded from mankind 

Here Marten linger 'd. Often have these walls 

Echoed his footsteps, as with even tread 

He pac'd around his prison: not to him 

Did Nature *s fair varieties exist; 

He never saw the sun's delightful beams ; 

Save when through y.on high bars he pour'd a sad 

And broken splendour. Dost thou ask his crime? 

He had rebelled against a King, and sat 

In judgment on him : for his ardent mind 

1 Anti-Jacobin, 20 November 1797, No. i, p. 7. 
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Shap'd goodliest plans of Happiness on earth, 
And peace and liberty. Wild dreams! but such 
As Plato lovM; such as with holy zeal 
Our Milton worshipped. Blessed hopes! a while 
From man with-held, even to the latter days 
When Christ shall come, and all things be fulfilled. 

To which Canning made reply with some lines, "For the 
Door of the Cell in Newgate, where Mrs. Brownrigg, the 
Prentice-cide, was confined previous to her Execution. " 

For one long Term, or e'er her trial came, 

Here BROWNRIGG linger'd. Often have these cells 

Echoed her blasphemies, as with shrill voice 

She screamed for fresh Geneva. Not to her 

Did the blithe fields of Tothill, or thy street, 

St. Giles, its fair varieties expand; 

Till at the last in slow-drawn cart she went 

To execution. Dost thou ask her crime? 

SHE WHIPPED TWO FEMALE 'PRENTICES TO DEATH, 

AND HID THEM IN THE COAL-HOLE. For her mind 

Shap'd strictest plans of discipline. Sage schemes! 

Such as LYCURGUS taught, when at the shrine 

Of the Orthyan Goddess he bade flog 

The little Spartans ; such as erst chastised 

Our MILTON, when at College. For this act 

Did BROWNRIGG swing. Harsh Laws ! But time shall 

come 
When France shall reign, and Laws be all repealed I 1 

The same month saw the completion of another famous 
piece, "The Friend of Humanity and the Knife Grinder," 
which Frere told Sneyd, "is a capital thing, though I say 
it that should not say it, for Canning and I absolutely 
performed it in half an hour." The Friend of Humanity, 
meeting the Knife Grinder asks him: 

"Did some rich man tyrannically use you? 
Was it the 'Squire? or Parson of the Parish? 

Or the Attorney? 
1 Anti-Jacobin, 20 November 1797, No. i, p. 8. 
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Was it the 'Squire, for killing his Game? or 
Covetous Parson, for Ms Tithes distraining? 
Or roguish Lawyer made you lose your little 
All in a law-suit? 

(Have you not read the Rights of Man, "by TOM PAINE ?) 
Drops of compassion tremble on my eye-lids, 
Ready to fall, as soon as you have told your 
Pitiful story." 

But when, in response to his inquiries, he found that the 
torn garments were the result of a tavern brawl and that 
the Knife Grinder, far from quarrelling with Society for 
having put him in the stocks in consequence, merely asked 
for sixpence to drink his health, saying, "But for my part 
I never love to meddle with politics, sir". Outraged hie 
replied: 

"J give thee Sixpence ! I will see thee damn'd first 
Wretch! whom no sense of wrongs can rouse to 

vengeance, 

Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, degraded, 
Spiritless outcast!" 

and kicked the unfortunate knife grinder from the scene. 
It was with quips and parodies such as these that the young 
authors delighted to illustrate the principles of the French 
revolutionaries. They defined them as, "a declaration of 
the wrongs of Providence and the Rights of Man", and 
portrayed the Jacobin as thinking, "All constitutions bad 
but those bran new, 55 and as attributing all the evils of the 
world to government and priests and kings. 

Nor was it only the political principles, now so popular 
in France, that they covered with ridicule. Canning and 
his friends were acute enough to see that they were only 
one manifestation of a wider and more dangerous point 
of view, which, because of its appeal to sensibility and the 
emotions, might cause untold harm by undermining those 
foundations of decency, self-control and tradition on 

1 Aati-Jacabin, 27 November 1797, No. 2 pp. i j* 
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which they felt that Society rested. So they jeered at the 
way in which the natural tendency of the Poet to despise 
riches and grandeur, had been transmuted by the Jacobins 
into a hatred of everything rich and great, and a conviction 
that "natural and eternal warfare should exist between rich 
and poor 53 , because they realised that such a substitution 
meant a Society animated by hatred rather than by balance 
and moderation. To them, "nature's impulse all unchecked 
by art 3 ', was dangerous, not desirable, and the idea of the 
"natural man" and the "noble savage" mere nonsense that 
could not bear investigation. One of their happiest 
efforts is to be found in "The Rovers", which satirises the 
complete disregard shown by continental writers like 
Kotzebue, Goethe and Schiller for the classical unities of 
time and space, and their stress on sentiment and romance. 
It parodied impartially Goethe's "Stella", Schiller's "The 
Robbers", and Kotzebue's "The Stranger". In an introduc- 
tory letter submitting his play to the editors, the assumed 
author, one Mr. Higgins, is made to declare, "I have turned 
my thoughts more particularly to the GERMAN STAGE, and 
have composed, in imitation of the most popular pieces of 
that Country, which have already met with so general 
reception and admiration in this, a PLAY: which, if it 
has a proper run, will, I think, do much to unhinge the 
present notions of men with regard to the obligations of 
Civil Society, and to substitute in lieu of a sober content- 
ment, and regular discharge of the duties incident to each 
man's particular situation, a wild desire of undefinable 
latitude and extravagance; an aspiration after shapeless 
somethings, that can neither be described nor understood, 
a contemptuous disgust of all that is, and a persuasion 
that nothing is as it ought to be to operate, in short, a 
general discharge of every man (in his own estimation), 
from every thing that laws divine or human; that local 
customs, immemorial habits, and multiplied examples 
impose upon him" with the result that "a great step is 
gained towards the dissolution of the frame of every existing 
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Community. 5 ' 1 The play Itself is a marvellous jumble of 
medievalism, modernism and false sentiment. 

It 'was not enough to expose the principles upon which 
Jacobinism was based. In France freedom had resulted in 
what Canning felt was a cruel and bloody despotism of 
the "annotated Five Directors", who were concerned only 
with plunder or with bribes. This opinion the failure of 
the late negotiations had only strengthened, and it was with 
the most vigorous abuse that the Anti-Jacobin delineated 
their characters. In particular Reveillere -Lepeaux, who 
was striving to introduce a new revolutionary religion 
based on a love of Humanity, was made the target of 
Canning's bitter scorn. 

LEPEAIIX whom Atheists worship at whose nod 
Bow their meek heads the Men without a God 

Ere long, perhaps, to this astonish'd Isle, 
Fresh from the Shores of subjugated Nile, 
Shall BUONAPARTE'S victor Fleet protect 
The genuine THEO-PHILANTHROPIC Sect 
The Sect of MARAT, MIRABEATI, VOLTAIRE, 
Led by their Pontiff, good LA REVEILLERE. 
Rejoic'd the CLUBS shall greet him, and install 
The holy Hunch-back in thy Dome, St. Paul/ 
While countless votaries thronging in his train 
Wave their Red Caps, and hymn this jocund strain: 

Nor, while exposing the French leaders, had Canning and 
his friends any intention that their English sympathisers 
should go free. In the train, therefore, of the presumed 
worshippers of Lepeaux are to be found all those suspected 
of Jacobin tendencies: 

"Couriers and Stars, Sedition's Evening Host, 
Thou Morning Chronicle, and Morning Post, 
Whether you make the Rights of Man your theme, 
Your Country libel, and your God blaspheme, 
Or dirt on private worth and virtue throw, 
Still blasphemous or blackguard, praise LEPEAUX. 

1 Anti-Jacobin, 4 June 1798, No. 30, p. 236. 
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And ye five other wandering Bards that move 
In sweet accord of harmony and love, 

C DGE and S TH Y, L D, and L BE 

and Co. 1 
Tune all your mystic harps to praise LEPEAUX. 

Praise him each Jacobin, or Fool, or Knave, 
And your cropp'd heads in sign of worship wave! 

All creeping creatures, venemous and low, 
PAINE, W LL MS, G DW N, H LC FT;* 
praise LEPEAUX.") 3 

In pursuance of this policy both the intellectuals and the 
politicians were freely abused and bespattered, since any 
expedient that seemed likely to hold back the flood of 
French principles was deemed to need no further justifica- 
tion. Prominent individuals were ridiculed and their less 
pleasing traits, like Erskine's egotism, or Northumber- 
land's meanness in trying to avoid the full payment of his 
tax on powder and liveried servants, were given galling 
publicity. Nor did the enthusiastic editors scorn to 
employ those arts of misrepresentation against which, 
when used by the Opposition Press, they had declared 
themselves so firmly in their prospectus. In spite of 
Canning's own political experience which, as his Journal 
shows, had convinced him how shattered was the Whig 
Party and how difficult it was to get them to work 
together over even the simplest political business, the 
Whigs as a whole were branded as a united party of 
revolutionaries and traitors. A Whig in the eyes of the 
Anti-Jacobin was at best 

"A steady Patriot of the World alone, 

The Friend of every Country but his own." 

In actual fact the Whigs had neither unity of purpose nor 
sympathy with treason. Political propaganda, however, 
rarely owes much to its scrupulous regard for the truth 

1 Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Robert Southey, Charles Lloyd, Charles Lamb . 

2 Williams, William Godwin, Thomas Holcroft. 

3 Anti-Jacobin, 9 July 1798, No. 36, pp. 2 8 -6. 
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and. in this respect die Anti-Jacobin was no exception. 
Thus by a policy of collective abuse and ridicule the 
Whigs were associated in the public mind with a want of 
patriotism and a superabundance of extravagant notions. 
In this work Canning was a leading spirit and for it ap- 
parently he suffered no qualms of conscience It was, 
perhaps, a trifle unreasonable, however, in later life when 
he complained that the Whig politicians and the Whig 
papers wilfully misrepresented his own actions and utter- 
ances. Unperturbed at the moment by possible future 
consequences he gathered himself together for one final 
blow ; in his share of the "New Morality" is concentrated 
the essence both of his beliefs and of his scorn. Here he 
sums up in a few lines the work which the Anti-Jacobin had 
tried to do: 

From mental mists to purge a Nation's eyes; 

To animate the weak, unite the wise ; 

To trace the deep Infection , that pervades 

The crowded Town, and taints the rural Shades; 

To mark how wide extends the mighty Waste 

O'er the fair realms of Science, Learning, Taste; 

To drive and scatter all the brood of Lies, 

And chace the varying Falsehood as it flies ; 

The long arrears of Ridicule to pay, 

And drag reluctant Dulness back to day; 1 

Once again he calls for all right-minded people to "lash 
the vile impostures from the land", and once again he 
pillories those principles he thinks most French, "Philan- 
thropy beneath whose baneful sway each patriot passion 
sinks, and dies away", and Sweet Sensibility: 

Taught her to mete by rule her feelings strong, 
False by degrees, and delicately wrong. 
For the crush' d Beetle first the widow* d Dove, 
And all the warbled sorrows of the grove, 
Next for poor suffering Guilt and last of all. 
For Parents, Friends, a King and Country's falL 

1 Anti-Jacobin, 3 July 1798, No. 36, pp. 282-3, 
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Candour too is made to feel the lash of his contempt, 
"Thou driv'ling virtue of this Moral Age." 

"Candour which loves in see saw strain to tell 
Of acting foolishly, but meaning well: 
Too nice to praise by wholesale, or to blame, 
Convinc'd that all men's motives are the same; 
And finds, with keen discriminating sight, 
BLACK'S not so black nor WHITE so very white. 

For his part he confesses, 

"I love the bold uncompromising mind, 
Whose principles are fix'd, whose views defin'd: 
Who, sick of modern cant, discredits quite 
All taste in morals, innate sense of right, 
And Nature's impulse, all unchecked by art, 
And feelings fine, that float about the heart. 
Content, for good men's guidance, bad men's awe, 
On moral truth to rest, and gospel law; 
Who owns, when Traitors feel the avenging rod, 
Just retribution, and the hand of God J>1 

And with this last avowal the famous periodical came to 
an end with the feeling that at least its labours had done 
something to stem the tide, whose waters Canning and 
his friends so much feared. On its last title page appeared 
the quotation from the "Tempesf ' 

We shall miss thee ; 
But yet thou shall have freedom 
So ! to the. elements 
Be free, and fare thou well. 2 

And in its last editorial a final warning to its readers, that, 
"Their welfare is in their own hands; if they suffer the 
Jacobins to regain any of their influence of which We have 

1 Anti-Jacobin, 9 July 1758, No. 36, pp. 284-5-. The reference is to La 
Fayette, who was imprisoned by the Austrians. 

2 Anti-Jacobin, 9 July 1798, No. 36, p. 281. 
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deprived them, they will compromise their own Safety; 

but WE shall be blameless Liberavimus animas nostras 

We Have Done Our Duty." 

The boast was not unjustified; England had not lacked 
satirists and the Anti-Jacobin has a flavour and quality of its 
own. Though outclassed by the political satire of Dryden, 
Canning's admiration for him was doubtless not without 
its influence, and many of the poems combine both wit 
and humour in their biting phrases, while their rollicking 
metre made them linger in the memory. In some cases 
they even conferred immortality on the poems they 
parodied; who would now remember Erasmus Darwin's 
"Loves of the Vegetables", and Payne Knight's "Progress of 
Civil Society", if the Anti-Jacobin had not thought them 
worth their scorn? But even if its literary value had been 
negligible, even if Canning had never coined such phrases 
as "The Friend of every country but his own", the political 
value of the paper would make it worth studying. Before 
its publication all the eloquence, if one excepts Burke *s 
weighty pages, all the wit, all the ridicule had been em- 
ployed by the Whigs. Fox and Sheridan, a host in them- 
selves, had sent innumerable darts into the Pittite ranks 
and there had been no one to reply in kind. Now a set of 
young men had taught the country to laugh at their 
opponents. They might be dangerous, they were certainly 
absurd, with their high flown sentiments and their equivo- 
cal conduct. England laughed, the almost superstitious 
gloom lifted, and people forgot to feel afraid. 

If the nation laughed the Whigs were less happy and 
they sought, though with little effect, to regain the initia- 
tive of abuse. The Morning Chronicle of i jth January 1798, 
published the following effusion, the work of a young 
author who later was to make his name in the political 
field, William Lamb. 

Hail justly famous! who, with fancy blest, 
Use fiend-like Vimlance for sportive Jest; 

Who only bark to serve your private ends 
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Patrons of Prejudice, Corruption's friends! 

Who hurl your venomed darts at well earn'd fame 

Virtue your hate, and Calumny your aim I 

Then followed a biting sketch of the young editors who 
had fondly hoped that their Identities might remain veiled, 
showing that their shares in the transaction were pretty 
generally known. 

Who 'ere ye are, all hail! whether the skill 

Of youthful C G 1 guides the ranc'rous quill, 

With powers mechanic far above his age 
Adapts the paragraph and fills the page, 
Measures the column, mends whate'er's amiss, 
Rejects THAT letter, and accepts of THIS ; 

Or H MM D, 2 leaving his official toil, 

O'er the great Work consumes the midnight oil 

Bills, Passports, Letters, for the Muses quit, 

And change dull Business for amusing Wit! 

His life of Labour at one gasp is o'er, 

His Books forgot his Desk beloved no more! 

Proceed to prop the ministerial cause; 

See consequential M RP TH 3 nods applause ; 

In every Fair One's ear at Balls and Plays 

The gentle GR NV LE L v s N 4 whispers praise: 

Well judging Patrons, whom such Works can please; 

Great Works, well worthy Patrons such as these! 

Canning followed with a stinging reply, which yet per- 
haps showed that his withers were not quite unwrung. 
Yet despite occasional successes the tide was flowing 
against the generous, wild, sympathies of Fox and his 
friends and in strengthening and maintaining this direction 
the Anti-Jacobin had played a notable part. French princi- 
ples suffered less from the thunders of Burke than from its 
quips and jeers. They were to the Jacobins what Pascal's 
Letters were to the Jesuits. Well might that last editorial 
close with the words, "We Have Done Our Duty". 

1 Canning. 2 George Hammond. 

3 George Howard, Lord Morpeth . 4 Lord Granville Leveson Gower. 
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The Anti-Jacobin came to an end in the July of 1738 but 
Canning's enthusiasm for the war, or rather his utter 
distrust of peace negotiations, were not thereby abated. 
At the end of that year he made one of his best speeches. 
Pitt called it, "one of the best ever heard on any occasion", 
in reply to Mr. Tiemey's resolution, That it is the duty 
of His Majesty's ministers to advise His Majesty, in the 
present crisis, against entering into engagements which 
may prevent or impede a negotiation for peace, whenever 
a disposition shall be shown, on the part of the French 
Republic, to treat on terms consistent with the security 
and interests of the British Empire." 1 He waved on one 
side the fashionable philosophy of the day as "cant? taking 
his stand on the paramount duty of a British Member of 
Parliament, to consider what is good for Great Britain, 
yet in doing so he argued also as a good European. Tte 
deliverance of Europe was an object worth our best en- 
deavours and who, he asked, could doubt its necessity 
when confronted with the present situation, the "suffer- 
ings of Switzerland", "Italy, plundered, insulted, trampled 
upon", "Holland groaning under arbitrary oppressions and 
exactions'* and Spain "trembling at the nod of a foreign 
master/ To refose alliances was to play the game of 
France, since for so great a work helpers we must have, 
whether they were Russians or the Turks, or allies who 
previously bad proved less trustworthy, such as Austria 
or Prussia, but in whose genuine change of heart Canning 
professed himself ready to believe. Equally was he ready 
to believe that France's vassal republics and reluctant 
allies could contribute little to her strength, and that, "men 
called on her side, and fighting under her banners, cannot 
fail in their secret hearts to pray that the victory may be on 
our side," and that defenceless as they might be now, "the 
arms which they have remaining, are the arms most 
terrible to tyrants their wrongs, their desperation, their 

1 R. TLerry: The Speeches of the Rt. Hon. George Canning (1828), vol. L, 
p. 61. 
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desire for revenge." Peace at the moment he protested 
even Mr. Tierney did not expect, and that we should by 
such a resolution hearten France and discourage possible 
allies and so make the only kind of peace which was worth 
obtaining impossible, was a step against which he would 
give a "most hearty and decided negative". 1 The speech 
was generally well spoken of and Canning's reputation as a 
first-class speaker was established, though there was an 
under current of criticism, chiefly feminine and perhaps 
spiteful. Lady Holland was cool in her praises and Lady 
Bessborough was inclined to consider that it had been 
overrated. Certainly it placed clearly, and beyond any 
doubt, his attitude towards the war; an attitude that was 
to cause him many trials and disappointments after Pitt's 
resignation of office in 1 80 1 . 

Had there been any doubt that his earlier and kindlier 
impressions of the French Revolution remained, even 
though buried under a sense of present danger, his ex- 
pressions of joy on the event of Bonaparte's coup d'etat, 
would dissipate it. He was "in raptures" over it and poured 
out his delight not only in his well-known letter to 
Boringdon but also to Granville. He declared his intention 
of procuring Bonaparte's picture since "the destroyer of 
the National Representation of the French Republick is a 
public benefactor to Europe. I care not whether he 
restores a king", he wrote, "or becomes himself a despot, 
so that he be bloody & tyrannical enough. Heaven prosper 
all his projects against French Liberty, & Republican 
principle whatever they may be! But as to peace! peace 
with a Government six weeks old! no-no-no I hope that 
will be easily fought off If the old form of things (old for 
a directory & two councils had almost obtained the sanc- 
tion of establishment) if that had endured, & the rest of 
Europe had been dastardly we might have found some 
difficulty in carrying on the War, but now it is our own 

1 R. Therry: The Speeches of the. Rt. Hon. George Canning (1828), vol. I., 
P* 61. 
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fault if we do not take a new lease of it. 5 * 1 The prospect as 
a whole he found more cheering than any that had con- 
fronted the country since the breakdown of the negotia- 
tions at Lille, and a week later he wrote again, telling 
Granville, "I am perfectly without any apprehension as to 
the temper and feeling of the Country, provided a right 
tone & a strong one is assumed by the Government, and 
that the continuance of the War is put at once fairly upon 
its true footing, not of the impossibility of making a good 
peace, but the impolicy of making cay , under the circum- 
stances of the present moment, or to speak more plainly, 
& to get rid of 'circumstances* (which is a vile word) the 
folly of treating with Revolutionary France ; when we have 
so fair a prospect of having Monarchical France to treat 
with. But I perfectly agree with you if we suffer ourselves 
to be drawn into negotiation again, to proceed one single 
stage, We are gone! We are instantly in the power of the 
Consulate, and no question of terms can save us.** 2 

By now Canning was no longer at the Foreign Office 
having thankfully resigned his Under-Secretaryship in the 
March of 1799. After the labours and the perplexities of 
the last few years he had retired to the calmer atmosphere 
of the India Board and had become a Commissioner of the 
Board of Control, which office he described to little Bessy 
as "one of less emolument but more ease & dignity 3 *, and he 
told her joyfully that after the transfer was complete that 
he would "go frisking and flourishing about, so happy in 
my new liberty, after three years of such Slavery, as never 
was slaved I It is quite cheering to think of! 5 * 3 However, 
as his letters show he did not relinquish Ms interest in 
foreign affairs when he renounced his actual connection 
with them. It was in the November of this year that he 
wrote to Momington, now in India, a long and brilliant 
survey not only of British prospects but of the whole 

1 G. &. D., 29/8, GranvilleMSS., 21 November 1799. 

2 /I>i<f., 28 November 1799. 

3 22 February 1799. Western Letters. 
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continental situation, winch showed how well his three 
years "slavery "had made him acquainted with the realities 
of foreign policy. Feeling as he did upon the question of 
negotiation, he was delighted, when Bonaparte's irregular 
and undiplomatic approaches to the King himself were 
answered, "in a tone that becomes the country" and the 
more delighted because of the share which he had played 
in the business of drawing up the letter in question. For a 
time, however, though he continued to find foreign events 
in the highest degree interesting, much of his attention 
was centred on Ireland. 

For the country of his origin he had always felt the 
warmest attachment ; on more than one occasion he played 
with the idea of the Irish Secretaryship and if it had ever 
been definitely offered he would probably have accepted 
the position, responsible and difficult though it was. Even 
while still at the Foreign Office he told Bessy that he could 
not have borne to leave Town while the Irish business was 
still under discussion. "I have been thinking of nothing 
else," he told her on the 2 2nd February, "for these two 
months, & luckily (in that respect) the winds & waves 
have been so good as to keep all foreign mails from coming 
in S o that I have had plenty of time to think of it. And 
the result of my thoughts is that it must succeed & will 
succeed, & that our poor Country will be saved, in spite 
of the folly & fury of some of its mistaken patriots, & all its 
self-interested ones. Next year I hope we shall be one 
People." 1 

By August neither the Continent nor Ireland, however, 
was any longer receiving his full attention, for in that 
month he fell in love. His main object now became, first 
to make the lady say "yes", and secondly to procure for 
himself a more responsible and dignified office than that 
which he had held hitherto, in order to have some material 
prospects with which to propitiate her guardians. Pitt, 
he felt confident, would do what he could, though, as his 

1 22 February 1799, Western Letters. 
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letters show, Canning felt a certain delicacy in drawing his 
attention to Ms wants. Luckily the opportunity was not 
long in offering itself. Mackenzie, the Privy Seal of Scot- 
land died and there was a general shift round. It "was 
accompanied Inevitably by a good deal of intrigue, since 
others besides Canning were eagerly looking for pro- 
motion; Tom Grenville's relations in particular felt 
bitterly the fact that the consequent vacancies should be 
used to promote people like Ryder and Canning. Such, 
however, was the use to -which Pitt put them, Ryder 
succeeded Dundas as Treasurer of the Navy, and to his 
relief and joy, Canning became Joint Paymaster- General. 
This meant a better salary and a house, no small considera- 
tion to a man contemplating matrimony. At the same time 
his dignity was enhanced and his pride flattered by his 
being admitted to the Privy Council on May 2 8th. He was 
therefore justified in feeling that the years of his apprentice- 
ship were over, and that Ms years of loyal service and warm 
affection for Pitt were bringing him nearer to the goal on 
which he had for so long fixed his eyes, Cabinet rank. By 
the middle of 1 800 it must have appeared both to the out- 
side world and to Canning himself, that here was one of 
fortune's favourites, a man whose dreams were coining 
true. 



CHAPTER VI 

COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE 

IN early manhood Canning had been singularly free from 
amorous entanglements. It is no mean tribute to his 
character, for the greater part of the society in which he 
moved thought and acted otherwise. Wilberforce won- 
dered how he had grown up so pure with Sheridan and 
Fox as influential figures in his early life. Nor did some of 
his friends show the same restraint, Lord Holland eloped 
with Lady George Webster and subsequently married her, 
Granville Leveson Gower's relationship with Lady Bess- 
borough provided ample material for gossip ; but against 
Canning there was hardly a breath of scandal. Lady Bess- 
borough describes him as judging "every one with severity, 
women particularly, and me perhaps more than any other 
woman," 1 which was a significant admission. It is true that 
Lady Sutherland had appealed to him greatly and, as his 
journal shows, for two years he sought every opportunity of 
being in her company with pleasure. But in this affection he 
contrived to include Lord Gower, and nothing in the tone 
in which he writes of her would indicate anything but the 
partiality of a brilliant young man for a woman, beautiful, 
experienced and intelligent, which the Countess most un- 
doubtedly was. 

Nor did this calflove, if it may be so unkindly described, 
last. In the November of 1 798 Lady Stafford told Granville 
that Lady Sutherland disliked Canning thoroughly. The 
change in their relations must have taken place between 

1 The Private Correspondence of Grannlk Leveson Cower, First Earl Granville, 
I78l-i$2i (1916), vol. L, p, 217. 
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the summer of 1 795* and the autumn of 1 798. There is no 
evidence as to motive, but it is not likely that her dislike 
was of long standing, for in the early days of his parliamen- 
tary career he was a welcome visitor at Wimbledon, as well 
as at their town house,, and this would hardly have been the 
case had Lady Sutherland never found him entertaining. 
One is thrown back, therefore, on conjecture. Did Can- 
ning emulate too closely the role of Joseph, or did his 
admiration weary her, or was it transferred elsewhere? 
In 1 795- he was certainly seeing something of Lady Elizabeth 
Monck and finding her attractive. Was it pique or bore- 
dom that made her "thoroughly 1 ' dislike Canning? 

Though never perhaps at his best with women, or at 
least with young women, to some he was definitely 
attractive. His little cousin Bessy worshipped him, and he 
repaid her with a very real, but distinctly brotherly 
affection. Lady Stafford had a very warm regard for him 
and at Whitehall or Trentham he was always welcome, 
while Lady Susan, who to his surprise had married Ryder 
in 1795, was the recipient of many of his confidences. 
Mrs. Crewe too was a friend of long standing. That he 
should have reached the age of twenty-nine without an 
affair more compromising than his weakness for Lady 
Sutherland was surprising, but in the summer of that year 
there is a hint of an entanglement. The details are obscure, 
for the relevant letters have disappeared. Granville was 
in his confidence and to him were told Canning's per- 
plexities. The affair was not of his seeking and the woman 
was married. So much is clear. In the August of 1799 he 
sent a little hurried scrawl to Granville which read, "I am 
this moment returned from my visit. The keeper left us 
for a few minutes : And the thing is too clear to be doubted. 
What am I to do? I am perfectly bewildered. 53 He was 
not in love, later letters make that obvious, but a mixture 
of emotions together threatened to provide an impulse 
strong enough to drive him forward, and he was not quite 
certain that he would have been able to resist the indul- 
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gence of a passion which further meetings might arouse. 1 
It was in this state of mind that he went to stay at 
Walmer. The Cottage there belonged to Pitt, and it was 
as Pitt's guest that he went, but for a time Dundas and 
Lady Jane were in residence. With them was staying a 
Miss Joan Scott. It may have been sheer coincidence that 
Pitt took his young protege down just then, though he had 
always been anxious that Canning should establish himself 
by making a good marriage. Miss Scott, the third daughter 
of General and Lady Mary Scott of Balcomie, and a kins- 
woman of Dundas , was a great heiress with a fortune of 
100,000; her elder sister had married Lord Titchfield, 
the Duke of Portland's heir, in 179^, and Joan Scott might 
aspire to as brilliant a match, as she was not only wealthy, 
but also attractive. Certainly Canning had no pretensions 
to such a marriage, and whatever Pitt's plans may have 
been for him he was not the man to sacrifice his indepen- 
dence for money, though without money he had always 
been convinced that love was impermanent if not im- 
possible. Yet within ten days he had fallen in love and had 
been seized by a passion that was to last the rest of his 
life. Granville was again his confidant and to him he wrote 
a long account of his feelings. "Never was any human being 
less bent upon falling in love than I was when I arrived at 
Walmer. You will have seen from two letters which I 
wrote to you during my stay there how very little conscious 
I was, even at a very late period of it, of any sentiments of 
the sort, except those which I know-not- what feelings 
vanity perhaps, and romance, and a certain lively and 
tender and grateful interest (but not love) had created in 
me and consecrated to a very different Object. The first 
day of my arrival I did not know who Miss Scott was. 
Ly. Jane is apt to have Misses with her ; and it was upon 
my mentioning her in some such way as this to your Sister 
that I was first apprized of her name. The only effect of 

1 One possible conjecture is that the lady was the Princess of Wales 
with whom Canning was very friendly. 
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this knowledge, combined with the recollection which 
presently suggested itself to me of having always heard her 
name coupled with some one or other person who was 
supposed to be going to be married to her, or who had 
proposed and been refused, was a determination to avoid 
all possible danger of any such report being circulated 
about myself, and accordingly, after the first day, I care- 
fully avoided sitting beside her at dinner whenever (which 
was the case on most days) the company was large enough 
to afford me an opportunity of escaping, and studiously 
contrived to give every Officer of the Fleet and Army who 
happened to dine there the place which, from being one 
of the family, one should perhaps most naturally have 
occupied. 

Perhaps it was in some measure this very circumstance 
of having her so constantly in my thoughts as some- 
thing to be avoided, perhaps it was the observation of 
what I can not venture to put into words you will 
understand what I mean from a subsequent part of my 
narrative; probably it was the observation which I could 
not but make of her beauty, and good sense, and quiet, 
interesting manners that had worked upon me, quite in- 
sensibly, to such a degree that when the day of my departure 
came I felt an unwillingness to depart for which I really 
could scarce account to myself. So much so that, though 
my chaise was at the door, and though every body else was 
gone and only Dundas and Ly. Jane and Miss S. left in the 
house (which circumstance, whatever danger there had 
been from the beginning of appearing particular, was 
increased in a great proportion), I contrived to suggest 
to Dundas to ask me to stay another day (which, to do him 
justice, he did not very pressingly), and seized the very first 
opening that he gave me to say I would put off my journey, 
and put it off accordingly. It was impossible that she 
should not see both why I staid and what a degree of em- 
barrassment I felt all day at the consciousness of having 
betrayed myself to her. 
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"I took no advantage, however, of the opportunity which 
this day would have afforded me to make any distinct 
declaration of what I felt towards her. The doubt whether 
I did in fact feel anything more than a transitory liking, the 
repugnance which one naturally has to putting one's self 
in a situation to be refused, and the obvious consideration 
of the apparent sordidness and speculation of a proposal to 
a great fortune, restrained me from doing or saying almost 
anything that could be construed into attention to her ; and 
I question whether in any of the most populous days at 
Walmer I had less intercourse with her than on this day, 
when We were left almost entirely to each other. The 
next morning, after lingering as long as I decently could 
certainly with the hope of seeing her alone for five minutes, 
but as certainly without any determination to make use of 
those five minutes if I should find them I took leave of her 
and Lady Jane, and when I got to Dover was fool enough to 
feel proud of a victory which I fancied I had obtained over 
myself, and the real nature of which I did not accurately 
know until I saw your Sister in the evening, and found 
myself irresistibly compelled to say to her all that you will 
easily conceive I must have said to produce the Letter 
which I send you. 

# # * 

"I need not describe to you the anxiety with which I 
waited for this Letter, nor the doubt and perplexity in 
which I still remain after having received it, and the 
difficulty I find in resolving whether to return to Walmer 
or no. Tell me what you think of the conversations which 
your Sister so well relates. In order to enable you to 
judge of them quite correctly, I ought perhaps to remind 
you that Ly. Susan and Miss S. are new friends, and not very 
long acquainted with each other. It is right also to mention 
(which I ha^ve alluded to before as the explanation of what 
I could not bring myself, as from myself, to explain) that 
when I made a confidence to Pitt (which I did at Holwood 
two days ago) of what I had felt for her, and what I had 
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commissioned Ly. Susan to say for me, he answered, with 
a suddenness and appearance of certainty which surprised 
me: 'And the report which you have from Ly. S., I will 
venture to anticipate, is a pretty favourable one'; and 
then proceeded to state how he had observed a certain 
manner and attention towards me, and how he had ob- 
served my shunning it, and a great deal more such 
observation as you perhaps would not expect him to have 
made, as perhaps you may not think very much to be relied 
upon when he has made it. 

"There is a passage upon which I particularly wish to 
know your opinion. It is that when she says she found me 
so different from what she expected. Pitt interprets this as 
meaning that she had heard of me as a person formidable 
in conversation, and as there is a running joke which Ly. 
Jane Dundas has with me and with him about our quizzing 
Dundas and his company, and forcing him (D), tho* all 
unfit for it, to quiz others on his own defence, I am inclined 
to think this may be the true interpretation. But it may 
have been a worse impression that she may have received 
from C. Grenville's conversations, with whom, of course, 
she must have been often in society, and who, according to 
what I have heard from you, amuses himself with repre- 
senting me as a compound of theatrical and ill natured and 
insolent feelings and manners, and particularly with stating 
himself to be an object of my contempt which last 
statement, if I do not realise, and for the whole of which 
representation if I do not take revenge, may I be loved 
only as people who do not know how to hate can love, and 
no more, and may his talent of mimicry and ventrilo- 
quism, or whatever it may be with which he edifies his 
company, purchase him an honourable and lasting repu- 
tation : 

"Then, Granville, comes the description of what 
qualities she would have in a husband, and this tallies so 
well with what Pitt has related to me of her conversation 
with Dundas about her refusal of Arthur Paget, that I am 
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satisfied it is a safe and founded feeling in her, and one that 
one can trust for its reality. But the main point, of course, 
for my consideration, and that on which my unwillingness 
to proceed, or rather my apprehensions in proceeding, 
naturally turn, is that of fortune. I cannot hear the idea 
of being the creature of my wife's; and though I might, 
and do, flatter myself that I want not any such accession of 
fortune to carry me in due time as high as I am ambitious 
of going: yet there is a danger, which I cannot but see and 
have not the courage to despise, of being supposed to 
raise on a foundation not of my own laying. A year hence 
perhaps this might not be. By that time, without being 
excessively sanguine, I might hope to have so far estab- 
lished and consolidated my political fortunes as to bring 
at least not risque and hazard into alliance with opulence, 
but something, if not of actual fortune, of the semblance 
at least of substantial establishment which should be better 
able to bear such an addition. I am turning this in my 
mind in all possible ways. If Ld. Castlereagh came to be 
seized with a desire of retirement, I might go to Ireland. 
The death of one old man would help me to a Privy 
Councillor's Office here. There is yet another way (but 
it has its objections) by which a revisionary provision would 
be secured. But I do not like to suggest to Pitt (who is, 
God knows, not in the habit of requiring suggestion to 
look after my interest) what he might think it wrong to do 
in any instance, but what done in my instance might be 
censored as an act of improvident favour. And there is, 
besides, something of ridicule in desiring a job from 
motives of refinement and (as Pitt considers them) false 
delicacy, in converting a hatred of excessive obligation 
into a plea for rapaciousness. Under these difficulties 
what ought I to do ? 

"There is yet another difficulty about returning to 
Walmer. Direct encouragement from her to do so I did not 
and could not expect. But there are other parties to the 
business, Dundas is her guardian. He and Lady Jane are 
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in Pitt's house, to which, however, Pitt is at liberty to 
carry his own guests, and in that character I last went 
there, is it fair to go again without direct approbation 
from D. and Ly. Jane? And to be quite fair, ought they 
not to be apprized, when they invite me, what is my object 
in going there? And yet what more indelicate communi- 
cation can be conceived? For if, being so apprized, they 
yet did not think proper to object to my coming, should I, 
or should I not, have obtained a right to suppose that they 
countenanced my views? 

"Pitt has mentioned to Dundas that I have thoughts 
of returning with him, in the hope that Dundas would, 
if he had observed anything and if he had anything to say 
upon it, take that opportunity of saying it, But he simply 
answered that 'he was glad of it' , without any appearance 
of consciousness at all. 

"This, therefore, does not clear up the difficulty. Yet 
to try him further could almost be to ask his Vote and 
interest*. Pitt is convinced, indeed (as he says), that it is 
the thing of all others that Dundas would like. I do not 
know. But this I know that I would not pursue the 
business an hour longer if I thought that there was a 
decided dislike to it in any person who had the smallest 
right to influence her judgement or to whom the world 
can consider as responsible for her choice. 

"Now to come to that subject which has not of late been 
used to be relegated to the very last page of my Letters. 
I will confess, Granville, that if this impression had not 
been produced upon my mind, I know not how I should 
have resisted, as I ought to do, the abundant and over- 
powering temptations to the indulgence of a passion 
(made up of other elements than those of that which I 
now feel) which must have been dangerous, perhaps 
ruinous, to her who, was the cause of it, and to myself. 

"I am almost ashamed to confess that with all my good 
resolutions, and with all the occupation of my mind, the 
day of the last dinner was not quite so blameless as I 
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promised you it should be. I have had one other inter- 
view, in which I took leave for a long time, for the Keeper 
is going on a visit to her friends in the Country, and 
during her absence I have said I cannot possibly call at the 
r.T. or elsewhere. This gains two or three months. If 
by that time I am enabled to make a confidence of the 
actual success of my present views, I firmly believe that it 
will be the most effectual remedy to all the danger, and 
that accompanied, as it will be, with the profession and a 
real feeling of an anxious and lively interest, of a desire to 
assist, and a devotion to serve her, there is quite mind 
enough in her to meet all my sentiments, and even to 
rejoice with me upon reflection at our escape. Such is my 
hope and my Plan. God bless you." 1 

After leaving Walmer Miss Scott was the one absorption 
of his mind and the meeting with Lady Susan at Dover 
gave him an opportunity to pour out all his hopes and 
fears. Henceforth she, even more than Granville, was his 
confidant as she knew Miss Scott and could act as go- 
between. From the Rose Inn at Sittingbourn, on his way 
from Walmer, he sent her a long letter, telling her, "I 
really am more gratified than I can describe to you, by the 
kind interest that you took in what I had to tell you: my 
satisfaction is not wholly unalloyed by doubt & apprehen- 
sion. When I recollect, into how short a space I was 
obliged to compress all the ideas, which (had I time to 
develope them as gradually & cleverly, as in iny wisdom I 
had devised) I should have presented to your contempla- 
tion one by one, never introducing a subsequent one till 
you were perfectly familiarized with that preceding It, 
and that in about ten minutes I had confessed to you a 
passion, conceived in less than ten days, for a girl with 
God knows' how many thousand pounds, the sister of one 
who has recently blended her name with a Dukedom & 
imposed upon you the task of finding out her disposition 

1 The Private Correspondence of Granville Leveson Gower, First Earl Granville, 
ljSl-1821 (1516), vol. L, p. 2o. 
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towards me; I cannot but feel some apprehension lest 
you should have fancied that you saw something of sordid- 
ness & of vanity in the whole proceeding; & some doubt 
whether I may not have suffered in your good opinion by 
the confidence which I made to you. 

"It is perhaps some proof of the reality of my feelings for 
her (however to my astonishment those feelings have 
been excited) that with the utmost uncertainty whether 
or no I should ever see her again, with a perfect deter- 
mination (as I believe) never to see her again if I can help 
it, should your report be as unfavourable as I fear it may 
be; I am yet fall of anxiety lest I should suffer in her 
opinion (who perhaps has never been at the trouble 
of forming any opinion about me) by the disclosure 
which you have undertaken to make of what I feel for 
her. 

"A solitary supper at an Inn after a solitary journey in a 
post-chaise, is not perhaps the situation in the world which 
affords one the fairest opportunity of judging whether the 
impression made upon one's mind be a serious, & likely to 
be a lasting one. I will therefore make no professions. I am 
pretty sure I am not born to die of love and I am quite sure I 
shall never be a lover, according to the rules, and dangle in 
anybody's train for a whole season; because I know myself 
well enough to know that the smiles, which are the natural 
wages of such an attendance, regularly bestowed for six 
months, would not counterbalance in pleasure the pain 
which I should feel at their being withheld once for five 
minutes, or shared with a fool or two who might happen 
to stand near me. Your report therefore will determine 
me, without further trial. And you will therefore I am 
sure report as fully & as favourably, as truth will allow. 
It is not easy to say how anxiously I shall look for the first 
line from you. ... It is a great weight off my mind," he 
finished, "to have written this nonsense to you/' 

Lady Susan did her mission and apparently sounded Miss 
Scott on her feelings for Canning, communicating to her 
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at the same time what his were for her. The results of the 
interview formed the substance of her next letter which 
in its turn produced a long outpouring from Canning, who, 
though he declared that if he made her acquainted with all 
his doubts, anxieties and apprehensions he should abuse 
both her kindness and patience to an unpardonable degree 
yet allowed himself the luxury of several sheets of self- 
expression. To her as to Granville he propounded various 
explanations of the fact that she found him "very different 
from what she expected," it was a remark which rankled 
and seemed to worry him a good deal. But the most im- 
portant part of the letter deals with a very real objection 
to the match; disparity of fortune between them. In 
her talk with Lady Susan, Miss Scott had said, not un- 
reasonably, that she expected her future husband to bring a 
competency at least, to be joined with her fortune and had 
pointed out that a political career was at best a very 
hazardous method of securing that competency. "I feel 
this so strongly," Canning confessed to Lady Susan, "that 
it is the sole consideration, which induced me, as you 
know, to disguise even from myself, & had almost (but 
for the accidental opportunity which your coming to 
Dover afforded me) would have entirely determined me to 
disclose to no other person the sentiments with which she 
had in spight of myself inspired me. Perhaps I ought not 
[to] have suffered this determination to be overcome. I 
cannot but be perfectly aware to how many accidents the 
income of office, how large soever it might be made for a 
time, is liable ; and I should not feel justified in my own 
eyes therefore in stating political situation or political 
prospects as a substitute for solid & permanent fortune. 
Certainly in the situation in which I now stand I do not 
venture to consider my political fortunes as of sufficient 
solidity & consistency to support the weight & splendour 
of such an accession as her & her fortune. I should shrink, 
& feel ashamed, at the inequality: and with all the un- 
certainty that must belong to the accomplishment of 
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views, depending as much on accident as exertion in one's 
self, or good will in others, I should prefer (even if I could 
be vain enough to suppose her now ready to unite her 
fate to mine), waiting till some one of the events which 
might in some small degree diminish this inequality, or at 
least soften & shade it, had taken place. How soon I could 
expect such an event, or what is the precise nature of the 
objects which I might have in view, it would be useless & 
impertinent to detail to you. They are of course in their 
nature, contingent, though perhaps not very remote: 
and even if I thought I could accelerate their accomplish- 
ment by urging my wishes & explaining the grounds of 
them to Pitt, which so far as confidence is concerned, I 
should have no hesitation in doing, I must yet be withheld 
from doing so by the unwillingness which one naturally 
feels to appear to stimulate a friendship which has hitherto 
outrun one's claims or expectations; and still more by an 
apprehension lest by pressing upon his personal kindness 
one should lead him to do anything which in the eye of the 
world might have the appearance of being conceded by 
favour rather than won by desert. I will not so far bely 
my real sentiments, as to pretend to you that I do not 
cherish the hope that the time may come when these 
scruples, & difficulties will be done away, I feel conscious 
that my own exertions will not be wanting in any case : 
how much more ambitiously should I look to their effect, 
if I had such an object to incite, & perhaps hereafter to 
reward them!" 

Canning apparently had as yet sufficient control over his 
feelings to take other factors into consideration. He had 
the clear ideas of a young man as to what he wanted in a 
wife, though he was ready enough to endow Joan with 
them. The last part of the letter, therefore, went on to 
consider a new objection, this time of his own raising. 
"It strikes me that there may be perhaps another point of 
view," he told Lady Susan, "in which she may have con- 
sidered the profession of politicks; that she may have 
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entertained a fear that she should risque her happiness as 
well as her consequence by marrying a man engaged in 
that profession. I know that she lives much, & perhaps 
prefers living chiefly s in the Country. This preference of 
course is cooped by political & parliamentary habits. 
Possibly she may have a distaste to the cares, & concerns, 
the conversation, & manner of life, of public men. If this 
be so I have not a word to offer. My hopes and desires, 
& taste & turn of mind are bent, I fear, irrecoverably, to 
public objects: and I should certainly look for, in a wife, 
a mind which at least would not revolt from what must 
form the subject of my thoughts, the occupation of my 
time, the foundation of the fortunes, or (what I more 
value) the reputation, whatever it might be, which I should 
labour to acquire : I should look for a companion & sharer 
in all the anxieties, which political life, I am afraid, cannot 
but produce from time to time; for a faithful adviser in all 
points (& there are many such) for which the most 
feminine character of mind is not disqualified ; & I should 
wish to be able to treat her not only as the connection 
most interested in one's success, but as the most confiden- 
tial of one's friends. I am much mistaken if in describing 
this character I have not described exactly what her mind 
is capable of realizing, though I cannot presume to judge 
how far her inclinations might lead her to approve it." 

He was more correct than young men often prove 
to be when assessing the abilities of the lady of their 
choice in the first flood of their passion. After marriage 
no one was more in his confidence, no one knew so fully 
his hopes and fears and plans as his wife. When he 
was forced to leave her in the country, he wrote at least 
once a day, not merely curt scrawls or lover's notes, but 
long accounts of political business, with the full conviction 
not only that she was anxious to receive them, but also 
with the knowledge that what advice she might offer 
would be worth taking into consideration. That, how- 
ever, belonged to the ftiture, for the present he was still 
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raising objections, perhaps with no other purpose than the 
comfort his mind would receive when they were demo- 
lished, either by himself or patient Lady Susan. "I am sure 
that she cannot look either at the Castle, or the Cottage, 
at Walmer," he continued, "without being convinced that 
such a character, however it may sound like a combination 
of manly qualities & excellencies, is perfectly consistent 
with the most feminine virtues & manners, & most 
essentially conducive to domestick happiness. Upon my 
honour, I speak sincerely what I think: and if at any 
moment I venture, through all that there is to damp & 
discourage me, to indulge a hope that she might think of 
me, as 1 would have her, & especially with relation to my 
political pursuits, that hope is in a great measure upheld by 
the conviction that if I were to have chosen two models to 
set before her eyes to show her what the wives of publick 
men ought to be in point of conduct & character, & might 
be in point of happiness, & yourself & Lady Jane Dundas 
are those whom I should have chosen, 

"But though one side of the comparison be perfect," he 
continued sadly, "I am sensible of the wide difference that 
there is in respect to the other. I am sensible that with 
such examples before her, she might yet choose (& what 
does her situation not entitle her to choose), even if she 
did unite herself to a man of political habits, to be associ- 
ated not with a doubtful and anxious pursuit of distinction 
& eminence, but with the full & mature possession of 
them, not with an ambition whose success might perhaps 
be ultimately satisfactory, but whose progress must be 
slow & uncertain, & whose disappointment but too possible, 
but with rank already established, & fortune & importance 
already secured. Where is the person of this description 
who would not be proud & happy in such an acquisition? 
If such she should find, & should prefer or if not finding 
such a one, she were yet to feel that the other lot was 
unworthy of her, I have not a word to offer in contradic- 
tion to her feelings. " 
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He might consider that he was behaving in a well- 
balanced and reasonable way, counting up pros and cons, 
and declaring that her judgment was final. Actually, as 
his next letter to Lady Susan showed, he was determined 
to marry Miss Scott and he proceeded to argue his way 
pertinaciously through any objections that either of them 
put forward. Nor among the difficulties, which he him- 
self so painstakingly examined, could he bear to consider 
that actually Miss Scott might object, not to the lack of 
fortune or to the drawbacks of political life but might 
merely be held back by a lack of inclination to marry him. 
He is modest; to Lady Susan he says the correct things, but 
in his own mind it is plain that the notion of her indifference 
is one which he cannot and will not contemplate. Hence 
his stress on outward barriers if everything fails they, not 
Joan, shall be to blame. 

Meanwhile the practical difficulty was to see her again. 
In his letter to Granville he stated the position and he 
wrote to Lady Susan to ask her for her advice. When it 
came it was unfavourable. As a result of her conversations 
with Miss Scott, she thought it better for him not to go. 
In his answer he showed how little he was inclined to take 
this advice, against which he marshalled a host of sound 
reasons. Nevertheless, that it should be given, depressed 
him. "Your letter has awakened me from a dream of hope. 
I really felt so much more than I ever imagined I should 
feel, upon the first receipt of your intelligence, that I 
could not bring myself to write to you yesterday. If I had, 
I should undoubtedly (for such was my first impression) 
have adopted implicitly the advice with which you con- 
cluded, so far as related to the not returning to Walmer. 
I question indeed, how far I could have framed my mind 
to the idea of resuming my present feelings at some future, 
& doubtM period. I could have made an effort to ex- 
tinguish, but I could hardly prevail upon myself to ad- 
journ them. 

"Will you forgive me, if after a day's reflection, or 
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rather after a day's experience of what is the real state of 
my mind upon this question, I find myself less able to 
follow your advice, & even inclined in some degree to a 
contrary decision?" Then followed his reasons for doing 
what he so much wanted to do. "Upon the most careful & 
anxious consideration of all the contents of your two 
letters I find nothing . . . which could account for my 
giving up my second visit to Walmer, without justifying 
the opinion expressed by her in your first conversation (an 
opinion God knows very far from being likely to be veri- 
fied) that the 'fancy of a week would very soon pass away*. 
If she had made any objection or avowed any dislike, 
personal to myself: (do not imagine that I am coxcomb 
enough to draw any favourable inference from her not 
having done so, but if she had done so) I should not have 
hesitated a moment. I cannot jight up against dislike & I 
certainly never would have purchased the gratification of 
seeing her again (contrary to her wishes) at the certain 
expense of increased & hopeless anxiety & uneasiness. 

"If it had been apparent that the affair with Paget was 
not terminated, if she had avowed that she wished only 
to employ the next six months in an endeavour to recon- 
cile Ld. T. to the match; & that her affections were in 
truth engaged: I would never have thought of returning 
again into her society." If, in short, they had made other 
objections he would of course have given way, but of those 
that were put forward, of "the unfitness of her present 
situation of mind, after what she has gone through in the 
discussion of an affair, now past ; coupled with the sort 
of permission given (or, if that would be too sanguine an 
interpretation, with the indifference expressed) as to the 
renewal of our acquaintance at some future time, surely", 
he wrote, "this is not sufficient to make it a matter of 
duty, or delicacy, in me to see her no more; & surely 
when you add to this the consideration of what I must 
suffer in such an interval of uncertainty supposing me to 
retain (as unquestionably tho 3 in my own despight I should 
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retain) a most anxious & painful recollection of what I 
have now felt for her & of my present disappointment ; and 
add also the very strong doubts which I must have how fax 
any such opportunities as those which you point out, may 
be ever likely to occur, & how far, after such an absence, I 
should have the courage to attempt to avail myself of them: 
when you put all these things together you will not I 
hope (nor, I hope, will she) consider me as very culpable 
if I should not be able to summon resolution enough to 
determine not to pay my second visit to Walmer." 

Having carried his point to his own satisfaction he pro- 
ceeded to buttress it with other arguments, one being that 
she was likely to pass much of the next six months in the 
society of people who were unfavourably disposed towards 
him, and among whom her first unflattering impressions 
had been formed. "I do not know that I shall gain," he 
wrote, "by her better knowledge of me ; but at least I 
would have her know me without disguise." He was, 
however, willing to reassure Lady Susan, and through her 
Miss Scott, that he would be neither importunate nor 
embarrassing if he returned to Walmer. All that he asked 
was half an hour's conversation, in which to tell her frankly 
of his feelings, and in which to learn his fate, and this he 
affirmed he was sure she herself, from the frankness of her 
mind, would really prefer. 

To Walmer then he returned and a letter told Granville 
that, "I have certainly no reason to complain of my 
reception, & every reason to rejoice that I took the resolu- 
tion of coming here in defiance of your Sister's advice." 1 
It is a guarded and careful statement, written on the 3oth 
August, while his visit extended till the loth September. 
Was it after, or before, writing, that the incident took 
place alluded to years later, when again in Walmer on a 
visit to Pitt, he wrote, "Here I am in the very room in 
which I first touched my own Love's hand & put my arm 
round her, & drew her to me & she was not very angry 

1 G. <SL 2X, 2 9/ 8 > Grai *ville MSS., 30 August 1799. 
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not very angry I think though it was very saucy in me to 
do what I did." Undoubtedly he had no reason to com- 
plain of his reception and undoubtedly he was wise to 
return. Six months might have obliterated any impression 
that he had made, and given Joan time to regain control of 
emotions that were slipping out of her grasp, for her atti- 
tude was that of a woman who feared to renounce some- 
thing that might prove very precious, and who yet, for a 
hundred prudential motives, feared to grasp it. Had he 
been reasonable and prudent, she, no doubt, -would have 
been the same, and no marriage would have taken place. 
But once he had returned again and she came under his 
infectious charm and persistent attentions, he was no 
doubt more importunate than he had promised or in- 
tended, her reason and her sense of wordly values were 
fighting a losing battle. The visit did not, however, lead 
even to her complete capitulation, and that her family 
would be opposed was only to be expected. 

Granville and Lady Susan were both to receive many 
confidences before Canning was assured a happy ending 
to his suit. At the end of his second visit Canning felt 
moderately confident and on the morning on which he 
left Walmer wrote to Granville, "You are quite right in 
your estimate of all that has passed. The decision does 
depend entirely upon Ld. T. Did it depend upon herself 
alone, advised & supported by any person or persons here, 
I should have little doubt: though with a prudence, & a 
manliness of character (it is your word & describes her 
justly) which I highly honour she chooses to appear less, 
much less, determined on her own inclination, than I hope 
& trust she is, in order to screen Ld. T. from the blame 
which she thinks I should throw upon him^ & the enmity 
which she apprehends I should bear him in consequence, if 
the decision were to be unfavourable, & were to be 
attributed exclusively to him. This sounds vain & pre- 
sumptuous; but I give you the result not of my own 
observation, & judgement, but of your sister's, of Lady 
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Jane's (who I have consulted, & in whom I have found 
the most friendly interest in my favour) though from fear 
of distressing, or of seeming to wish to influence her, she 
has avoided till yesterday evening any conversation with 
her upon the subject) & lastly of Dundas himself, who 
spoke to her last night, & whose opinion of the state of her 
mind, from what passed in the conversation, I have learnt 
through Pitt this morning. 3 ' 1 Whether it was a lucky 
chance or preconceived plan Pitt's interest shows keenly 
how anxious he was that the marriage should take place. 

Since so much depended upon Lord Titchfield's decision 
Canning decided to take direct action and write to him, 
"feeling, as I always do upon all subjects"; he told Gran- 
ville, "that the most direct address to any person with whom 
one has anything to do, is both the best for securing 
success, & much the best in case of failure. I felt however 
at the same time that the writing to him, without her 
knowledge or consent had something in it indirect towards 
her: as it might seem to imply to T. a greater reliance on 
her partiality supposing his approbation to be obtained, 
than I had any right to presume. On the other hand there 
were so many points, on which I wished (in any event) to 
have explained myself, & to be sure of being thoroughly 
understood In short, I did write a letter to Ld. T. , & 
having written it I put it into her hands, & told her that 
though I in my judgement felt the step to be proper, & 
almost (so far as I was personally concerned) necessary, I 
should however on no account think of sending the Letter 
unless she approved of my doing so. She returned the 
Letter to me, after having read It with the highest praise 
but with an expression of her wish that I would not send 
it. I immediately destroyed it. This was about five or six 
days ago. Probably she was desirous of keeping the repre- 
sentation of what had passed entirely in her own power 
Perhaps that she might seek the mollen aditur ac tempera 
faucii, without having T. previously on his guard (this is 

1 G. <$_ B. 3 29/8, Granvllle MSS., 9 September 1799. 
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the most favourable interpretation) perhaps (which is 
not so pleasant a possibility) with the determination not to 
push the conversation with T. at all, if upon first sounding 
him she should find him disinclined to it. In either case, 
however, 1 am persuaded, I did right in not pressing a 
measure, calculated principally (it must be owned) for my 
own personal character, & fair understanding, against her 
wishes. And as she must (& does) feel that in giving up 
this Letter, I left myself entirely in her hands, 1 think it 
may not be of any great prejudice to me that I did as she 
would have me. 

"As it is, T. will have heard nothing, until he hears 
the whole from her perhaps at this very hour, at which 
I am writing, she is relating it to him. Two days later, 
& he would have known it in the very worst way possible : 
for, on Sunday, Ly. Mary Bentinck, who with the D. of 
Portland was on a visit to Mrs. Crewe at Dover, came over 
here (Mrs. C. & Miss C. & the D. of P. & all) to see the 
embarkation ; & staid the whole day, such a day I would 
not pass again! It was Miss S. last day & we had had no 
final conversation, & I had reckoned upon having one in 
the course of the morning or evening. And these good 
people staid & staid till at length, I suppose, (I fear so 
from something Mrs. C. said to me at parting) reserve & 
management were fairly bored off & if Ly. Mary observed 
as much as Mrs. C. she will have written volumes to 

Lady Ch who will write to Ld. T. & so on but it is 

luckily no matter." 1 

After Miss Scott's departure Canning was once more 
thrown into a painful state of suspense. As a result of her 
long conversation with Lady Jane the night before, she had 
promised to write to her giving her Lord Titchfield's 
views, and her own final decision, which would be conse- 
quent upon them. This, Lady Jane had promised to 
communicate to Canning. Her letter when it came, and 
another which she wrote to Lady Susan, administered a 

1 G. <SL D., 23/8, Granville MSS., 10 September 1799. 
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douche of cold water to his hopes which he protested, 
"I did believe she had not absolutely forbidden me to 
cherish." In short she advised him to press the matter no 
further. "And perhaps what I felt most painful in such a 
recommendation so repeated/ 3 he continued, "was the 
opinion which it seemed to imply on her part, that I 
could so lightly relinquish feelings which I hoped she 
believed to have been much more deeply impressed upon 
my heart." Once the first shock of unpalatable advice 
was over Canning rallied again. New reasons suggested 
themselves for disregarding it and were duly laid before 
Lady Susan. "Upon reading over her Letter to you," he 
wrote, "I was so far from seeing .in it any sufficient reason 
to consent to put an end ly my own act to the pursuit of an 
object so dear to me that I really felt that if I brought 
myself to obey her injunctions, I should have been at a 
loss to account to myself on what grounds I had proceeded. 
"Ld. Ts disapprobation as stated by her, is so far from 
being more pointed than I had expected, that I had told 
her I did expect that it in fact does not amount to more 
than what every man, in his situation, who knew the 
reliance placed in his advice, & who had the happiness of 
the person whom he was to advise as much at heart as he 
has, hers, would feel himself bound to say upon such a 
suggestion being first presented to him. He would not 
have done his duty by her had he expressed less doubt & 
hesitation and for myself I am sure I have no reason to 
complain that he offers the same objections which I have 
so repeatedly, stated myself & I am happy to find that his 
objections are confined to that sort: & that there is 
nothing (which I confess 1 know not for what reason I had 
apprehended) of personal prejudice to me to overcome. 
That she should not feel herself sufficiently certain of her 
own decision to be able to take a step immediately which 
he agrees with her in thinking a final & irrevocable one 
I certainly have no right to complain. But at least as 
certainly such a state of mind furnishes no reason to me 
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for agreeing that no more should be thought upon the 
subject." Once again, therefore, he declared that if Miss 
Scott would say decisively that she would not marry him, 
he would retire, but short of her definite refusal no amount 
of suggestion and half-hearted persuasion would prevail 
upon him to withdraw his pretensions. 

Nevertheless, for him the winter was a disturbed and 
unsettled one; Miss Scott was at Welbeck, her attitude 
was uncertain; Lord Titchfield was unfavourable, and he 
did not know when they would meet again. The events of 
the summer had sharpened his already keen desire for 
political preferment and in that sphere too there were 
anxieties and doubts and intrigues. Everywhere his future 
appeared to hang in the balance. At the end of November 
he was at Ashbourne, delaying his return to town because 
Sneyd was expected there, fresh from a visit to Welbeck. 
By now he too was in Canning's confidence and had been 
pressed into service. A letter written to him early in 
September had impressed upon him the importance of 
visiting Welbeck that year and of winning over Titchfield. 
"You must do a great deal for me," he entreated Sneyd, 
"You must make him like me; and make him think it 
altogether a good and desirable thing. Will you? There's 
a good Sneyd. She knows you and likes you very much, 
and will hear and make Td. hear what you have to say." 1 
Now Canning was waiting for his report, though he told 
Granville, "I have not the slightest notion that anything can 
have passed during bis stay there, which can throw the 
smallest light upon the uncertainty and perplexity with 
which I am just now overwhelmed yet, to see any body 
who has been there, who has seen her, & talked to her, 
who can tell me that she is well, or rather I am afraid (for 
so I hear from Ly. Jane) that she is very far otherwise, 
even this imperfect & useless sort of communication gives 
me a degree of comfort, as having a faint resemblance to an 
intercourse with her and makes me look forward to 

1 J. Bagot: George Canning and his Friends (1509), vol. I., p. I $5. 
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Sneyd's arrival here on Monday with a kind of foolish 
satisfaction which I cannot describe to you. Then, the bare 
possibility that, as Sneyd is that one of my friends, whom 
she describes herself as knowing most & liking best, some- 
thing wight pass accidently in conversation but upon this 
I do not suffer myself to dwell for a moment and shall 
not be the least disappointed at no such thing having 
happened." 1 It was perhaps well that he had schooled 
himself not to pitch his hopes too high, for Sneyd when he 
came had little definite to report, except the comforting 
information that as Lord Titchfield was disinclined to 
return to Town, Miss Scott intended to pass some time 
with Lady Jane Dundas. With such comforting crumbs 
he had to remain content, fortifying himself with the 
reflection that her visit to Wimbledon would at least give 
him further opportunities, since both Dundas and Lady 
Jane were prepared to favour his plans. Of this she was as 
much aware as he, and the very fact of her returning to 
them, at such a time, might be construed by an anxious 
lover as meaning something less than indifference on her 
part. 

Early in the next year they met again, and Canning began 
to reap the reward of his persistence. In March he could 
tell Sneyd that he was Very fully persuaded that there are 
no obstacles in the wishes and inclinations of the person 
most concerned." 2 Throughout March they were free to 
continue their unrestricted meetings and Canning spent 
most of his spare time at Wimbledon, but in April Lord 
and Lady Titchfield came to Town and Miss Scott joined 
them at Grosvenor Street, Their decision had still to be 
given, and though Canning, as ever, was hopeful, until 
it was known he could now neither enjoy her society nor 
feel any real peace of mind. His unhappiness was in- 
creased by the fact that she fell dangerously ill, though this 
may have proved a blessing in disguise since her recovery 

1 G. & >., 29/8, Granville MSS., 28 November 1799. 

2 J. Bagot: Geoxge Canning and his Friends (1909), vol. I., p. 162. 
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synchronised with her guardian's final determination to 
withdraw his opposition, as she, as well as Canning, was 
now set upon the marriage. Consequently, on the i2th 
May he was able to tell the Staffords that the "Event the 
most essential to my happiness that has ever yet occurred 
in the course of my life" 1 had at last taken place and that a 
full consent to their marriage had been accorded. 

The engagement, after so much anxious suspense, was 
short. A few weeks were to be spent at Wimbledon and 
there was to be a visit to the sea to complete the work of 
convalescence, and then they were to be married. The 
same month also saw the successful completion of Can- 
ning's immediate political aspirations, since it was in May 
also that he became a Privy Councillor, and succeeded 
Ryder as Joint-Paymaster-General. The time was, there- 
fore, auspicious; at last he had something tangible to 
balance against her fortune, and his political fixture seemed 
secure. They were married on the 8th July at Brook Street. 
Just before the ceremony he scribbled to "dearest Little 
Bess the last Letter that I shall write to you as a Bachelor, 
Perhaps he had imagination enough to realise that it might 
comfort her, and to guess too that his marriage would 
seem to her the wrenching of a long friendship which in 
her had bred a warmer feeling. His Wanstead relations 
were not present, but Ashbourne was represented since 
the Rev. William Leigh performed the ceremony, which 
took place at half-past-eight in the evening. He was 
accompanied by two of his closest friends, Frere and 
Pitt, whom in after years Frere reported to have been so 
nervous that he never signed the register as a witness, 
though, "had Canning been Pitt's own son, I do not think 
he could have been more interested in all that related to 
this marriage. 553 Not only to Canning, but to the outside 

1 The Private Correspondence of Granville Leveson Cower, First Earl Granville, 
1781-1821 (1916), vol. I, p. 279. 

2 8 July 1800. Western Letters. 

3 G, Festing: John Hookham Frere and his Friends (1909), p. 31. 
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world also, it must have seemed certain that his marriage 
and Pitt's unswerving friendship promised a bright and 
cloudless future* Lady Holland, remembering his early 
life and the many disadvantages with which he had had to 
contend, might well write in her journal that Canning 
appeared to have been born with a golden spoon in his 
mouth. In one respect her prophecy was abundantly 
correct; in good fortune and in ill his "dear, dear, dear 
love" was his comfort and his confidante so that he could 
write to her, "my beloved, it is indeed the greatest con- 
solation to me under any disquietude, the greatest addi- 
tional pleasure in circumstances that please me, to make 
an immediate unreserved communication to my Joan, of 
all that I feel, all that I think, or wish, or regret, all my 
plagues as well as all my satisfactions", and to her he could 
most truly say, "Never was affection more precious. The 
confidence with which I repose in it can only be equalled 
by the price at which I value it." Whatever went amiss 
or was ill-judged in his life, his pertinacity and determina- 
tion in wooing and winning Joan Scott was at least, for 
them both, triumphantly justified. 



CHAPTER VII 

RESIGNATION AND OPPOSITION 

DESPITE the success of his marriage, the nineteenth 
century ushered in for Canning, not the period of 
political success, which he might so confidently have 
expected, but a time of bewilderment and frustration. 
Above all, the next four years were to strain and weaken 
his close friendship with Pitt and to bring him not only 
irritation of spirit but despondency of heart- The damage 
which they did, not only to his career, but even to the 
man himself, was perhaps irreparable, for Canning was of 
the type that flourished in success but in the shade grew 
twisted, starved and distorted. The cause of all his mis- 
fortunes lay in Pitt's decision to resign the control of the 
Government which he had held so long. The reasons for 
his action have been debated, and even to contemporaries 
were not clear. The burden of the war, the necessity of 
making a peace on terms which he had in the past public- 
ally denounced and the difficulties of the Irish situation 
were such as to make him think that a fresh minister, less 
committed to the past, could best serve his country's 
needs. 

Pitt apparently viewed the problem as a personal one, 
and had no desire to pull down the Government or to make 
it impossible for his friends to continue in office. But to 
many of them such conduct was unpalatable, if not Im- 
possible. Of the Cabinet, Grenville, Dundas, Spencer and 
Windham offered their resignations, as did Castlereagh and 
Cornwallis, and among the minor ministers Rose and Long, 
Leveson Gower and Canning. To the latter, though Pitt 
wished him, to remain in Office under Addington, no other 
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course seemed possible. To Pitt he had owed his political 
fortunes and for him he felt the warm, almost romantic 
attachment of the disciple for his leader. Expediency and 
political wisdom counselled him to remain, but Canning 
was by temperament too Irish for either to count with him 
over much. Moreover, affection was further strengthened 
by principle, since the grounds which Pitt gave for his 
resignation, the failure to carry the grant of Catholic 
Emancipation, had been a matter on which Canning had 
felt more strongly than his chief, even from their first 
political connection. Yet in being forced to resign he felt 
thwarted and even bitter, and therein lay the seeds of 
future trouble. If Pitt had appreciated the sacrifice it 
would have been sweetened, but Pitt, though taking it as a 
mark of his esteem, yet would have preferred him to 
remain, as Hawkesbury did. On the i4th he wrote to 
Sneyd, telling him. "Pitt resigns, no matter for what 
reason, and I feel it right to follow him out of office. 
Most other people feel it right to stay in, and form the new 
administration. He is of their opinion which is rather 
hard upon me you will say, and so it is perhaps. But / am of 
my own, and that is enough. It is not at all good fun going 
out of office, I can tell you, and out of the best house in 
London, and to have to look about at this time of year for 
a little street house, three windows in front, instead of it, 
and to have a Mr. Wollup or Lord Glenbubby come into 
all my compots, instead of me. I never liked anything less, 
but I think I should have liked myself less, if I could have 
allowed myself to be prevailed upon by Pitt's arguments or 
entreaties to let him transfer me to his successor Mr. 
Addington." 1 

Canning had done what he thought to be right but having 
to do it rankled. From the beginning he threw the entire 
weight of his personality into the struggle with Pitt to 
make him retrace his steps. Pitt's conduct seemed to him 
inexplicable, ill-judged and even wrong, since it led to 

1 J. Bagot: George Canning and his Friends (1909), vol. I., p. 180. 
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handing over to Addington the control of the destinies of 
the country at a critical time. The seals were not formally 
resigned until the i4th March, and even before then Pitt 
had given some sort of promise to the King, at that moment 
just recovering from a serious attack of his dreaded 
disease, insanity, not to raise the Irish question again. To 
Canning there now seemed no grounds for resignation and 
he not only attempted to influence Pitt, but, with some of 
his friends, attempted to reopen the question with 
Addington. His efforts were futile and Pitt's great 
ministry was over. 

To Canning the disaster was intensified by personal con- 
siderations. He did not consider Addington capable of 
directing the affairs of the nation, in its then critical state, 
and from the beginning the relations between the two men, 
despite Pitt's kindly intentions, were slightly strained. It 
is true he accompanied his official letter of resignation on 
the i th March by a private and personal letter, but the 
expressions of cordiality were sufficiently vague to 
occasion Addington more apprehension than comfort. 
That these apprehensions were not ungrounded appears 
from a letter which Granville wrote to his mother on the 
2oth February. Apparently rumours, which were flying 
about as to Canning's criticism of the new government, 
had come to his mother's ears and he wrote to reassure her 
and incidently to explain Canning's point of view. "That 
to his intimate and particular friends he may have ex- 
pressed an opinion that Mr. Addington did not possess 
abilities which qualified him for the position of Prime 
Minister is certainly the case, because I heard him myself 
use words to that effect. It is no new opinion that he has 
adopted under the circumstances, for I have heard him 
frequently say long ago that Mr. Addington, though an 
excellent Speaker of the House of Commons, wd. lose 
all reputation for Talents the moment he was stripped of 
the form and Ceremonial attached to the situation which 
he has now given up. If he has expressed his opinion long 
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ago to me, he has never at any time disguised it from Mr. 
Pitt. But this I tell you in Confidence. We that have 
known Hawkesbury well at Oxford cannot certainly look 
up to him with any great admiration, and it wd. he ridicu- 
lous for all of us (by us I mean Morpeth, Boringdon, Ellis, 
Sturges) to be observing a cautious silence to each other 
respecting our opinions of these chief Pillars of the New 
Administration. But do not suppose therefore that I go 
about or that Canning proclaims generally his sentiments 
upon them." He then proceeded to suggest that rumours, 
so detrimental to Canning's reputation and prospects, were 
not purely the fruit of chance but that they had been spread 
by those who, "differing with Canning as to the best means 
of shewing attachment to Mr. Pitt, are anxious to hurt 
him both with the King and Mr. Pitt, and I know from the 
best authority that there are no lies (It is a strong word, but 
such is the case) which Hawkesbury and some of his near 
relations and Friends have not propagated to hurt Canning 
in the opinion of Pitt and the world in general. I am glad 
most heartily glad they have not succeeded, and I 
know they have not, because Canning showed me two days 
ago from Pitt to him the kindest and most affectionate note 
that could be Penned." 1 It was due to Pitt that more 
friendly relations for a time supervened. The cause of 
Canning's grudge, apart from his opinion of Addington's 
political capacities, was the conviction that he had not 
shown a proper reluctance to assume Pitt's mantle. When 
this misunderstanding was removed he was prepared to 
show himself more friendly and he wrote to Addington 
that "with those erroneous impressions which had induced 
me so to qualify my former assurances of support the 
feelings to which they had given birth were also at an end ; 
and that the line which a sense of public duty would have 
impelled me to take under any circumstances with respect 
to the new government I shall now take with more satis- 

1 The Private Correspondence of Granville Leveson Cower, First Earl Granville, 
1781-1821 (1916), vol. L, p. 299. 
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faction from the additional motives of personal esteem 
and good will towards you.'* 1 

Yet despite tMs apparent reconciliation Canning found it 
difficult either to give up hope or to desist from effort. Per- 
haps, too, rumour and interested parties were producing 
their effects ; in any case friction was developing between 
the two men and it is clear, from the letter which Pitt sent 
to Canning in April that the latter had been accusing him 
of unfairness and unkindness. Pitt repudiated the charge, 
rehearsing the past circumstances patiently, and showing 
that Canning had had ample warning of Pitt's intentions 
and political conduct so that he might shape his own 
accordingly. The letter made it quite clear that if a 
breach should occur it would not be the fault of the elder 
man. "Under the circumstances," he wrote, "I most deeply 
lament your having misunderstood me as you now appear 
to have done, and still more the effect which that mis- 
understanding has produced; but I really cannot ascribe 
this to any fault of mine. Having said this, I have no other 
wish but to dismiss this subject from my mind; and though 
I am aware that at present there may be some political 
subjects on which we cannot converse with the freedom 
with which we have done till lately, I trust that circum- 
stances will not make any change in our intercourse on all 
other points. I am sure it has made none in my feelings of 
friendship and attachment to you, or in my earnest wishes 
for the happiness of your future life, whatever may be its 
course." And to this letter he signed himself, "sincerely 
and affectionately yours." 2 It would have been well if 
Canning had been content to let the matter rest there, but 
he was too hot and too angry to let things take their course. 
He found Pitt's sweetly reasonable attitude incomprehensi- 
ble and felt himself shut out and neglected. By the 1 2th 
July his impetuosity had strained friendship to breaking 

1 Hon. G. Pellew: The Life and Correspondence of the Rt. Hon. Henry Alding- 
ton^ First Viscount Sidwouth (1847), vol. L, p. 324. 

2 Earl Stanhope: Life of the Hon. William Pitt (1861), vol. IIL, p. 316. 
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point, Canning thought even beyond it, for he told Frere 
in a letter of that date, "I considered my intercourse with 
P. as closed for ever," and he poured out his bitterness 
over his old leader's "lack of candour" in a screed of many 
pages. 1 

In reality the bond between the two men was too 
strong to give so easily, though it certainly might be, and 
was, frayed. Later in the year a reconciliation was patched 
up and Pitt was present at the christening of Canning's 
first son, George, the "little gee 55 of the letters. Renewed 
intercourse was followed in August by a serious attempt 
to persuade Canning to take office under Addington and 
he confessed to Frere that he had, "actually got so far as to 
bring myself to believe that I could not bear being out of 
office much longer/' 2 Certainly the negotiations pro- 
ceeded some way as a letter which Canning wrote on the 
28th to Pitt shows. "If the question were purely about 
what office I should take, I will own that your reasoning in 
favour of my old office immediately, and by a vacancy to 
be made for the express purpose of giving it to me again 
rather than the prospect of a higher one necessarily to be 
waited for to an uncertain period, and with the difficulty 
belonging to the interval which might elapse before it 
would be created is satisfactory. But when this Arrange- 
ment is considered, not by itself, but with a reference to 
what is intended for Bragge, I do think, and I am persuaded 
that any impartial man that the Public at large will 
think, that such a distribution of the two offices is grossly 
partial, and that it will indicate such a disposition towards 
me, compared with others, as does not promise me very 
fair play in any subsequent competition. And this applies 
equally, whether the two offices are filled up precisely at 
the same time (as with a view to Sturges 5 succession I 
should certainly be glad that they were) or whether 1 take 
the Pay Office first, with the certainty that, as soon as the 

1 G. Festtng: John Hookham Frere and his Friends (1909), p. 47. 

2 Ibid., p. 58. 
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occasion offers, Bragge is to go per saltum (which you 
know is so very bad and wrong a thing) over my head. 

a But do I therefore want the Treasurership of the Navy 
with 4,000 a year? And is this the history of all my 
qualms and hesitation? I need not answer this to you: 
but I shall best answer it by showing what I think would be 
the best to all parties concerned, the most equitable 
arrangement. Why should not Yorke have the Treasury- 
ship of the Navy? Windham, you remember, was offered 
it, and would have taken it but for Dundas's reluctance to 
part with the House. Bragge, the Mint 3,000, a year, 
and of rank so equal that Sir G. Yonge, you know, went 
from the War Office to it. And I, the Secretaryship at 
War? The scale of salary would then be Yorke (already in 
possession) 4,000 a year, being a rise of i,oo, Bragge, 
3,000, and I, 2,5-00, being not more in value than the 
Pay Office which is proposed to me/* Having made his 
suggestion Canning then went on to argue, "I feel perfectly 
assured that you cannot object to this as unfair or un- 
reasonable/' The letter ended on a warmer and more 
intimate note and may perhaps be regarded as putting an 
end to the first real estrangement, since he wrote, "And 
now I Have only to add that, whatever be the result of our 
meeting, in respect of this subject, I would not but have 
met, as we have done, for any consideration upon earth. 
Every other object of hazard or acquisition is light in 
comparison to that of which I have sometimes apprehended 
the loss, but which I do now trust that no decision, even 
no mistaken decision in what purely regards my own 
interest or happiness, can possibly take from me, I will 
say no more upon a subject on which my heart is full, but 
I shall be always in whatever situation, however separated, 
or however brought together, unalterably and most 
affectionately, Yours, G.C." 1 The negotiations which 
brought Pitt and Canning together again could not be 
devoid of value, but they were not crowned with success. 

1 J, H. Rose: Pitt and Napoleon (1312), pp. 3 2 6. 
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On more deliberate reflection Canning felt that he could 
not act with Addington, and as he told Frere, when every- 
thing was over, "I could not now take any office with 
comfort nor I think with credit anything but respon- 
sible office neither now nor ever." 1 It was in connection 
with these negotiations that he wrote his well-known 
letter to Boringdon declaring, "I must act as I think right. 
My road must be through character to power; that I may 
take this road and miss the end, is very possible ; nay, that 
by acting as I think right, I may not, as surely as I expect it, 
get even to my second stage character is very possible 
also : but that I cannot help ; I will try no other course ; and 
I am sanguine enough to believe that, after all, this course, 
though not perhaps the quickest, is the surest/' 2 He 
was the more content with his decision because of the 
conduct of the Government in negotiating the prelimin- 
aries of peace. Pitt, who had pledged himself to support 
Addington, thought them "Highly creditable, and on the 
whole very advantageous," but with this judgment Canning 
could not agree. Indeed he told Boringdon, "In sub- 
ordinate office, could I have supported this treaty? In 
Hawkesbury's situation could I have signed it? I would 
have cut off my right hand rather." 3 

The task which Canning set himself, therefore, was 
that of persuading Pitt that his first impressions were 
wrong and that it was his duty to England to overthrow 
and supplant a government that could so barter away 
national advantages. In view of Pitt's pledges and his 
conviction of the need of peace, it was not likely that 
success would be easy or that it would be attained without 
friction, particularly as on the 3rd November he had 
publicly expressed his approval in the debate in the House. 
Canning realised now that their political paths must for a 
time, though he hoped for a time only, diverge. Conse- 

1 G. Pasting : John Hooldiam Frere and his Friends (1909), p. $8. 

2 A. G. Staple ton: George Canning and his Times (185-9), p. 67. 

p. 68. 
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quently, he determined to resign his seat, which he owed 
to Pitt, and to look for another constituency in which his 
political action should be unfettered. To this action may 
be traced many of the misfortunes and mistakes that 
followed for the difficulties of opposition provided tempta- 
tions to which he was particularly prone. Yet, with his 
conception of the needs of the situation and his stress on 
political honesty, it was essential that he should be free to 
take his own line . In the beginning his intentions were good . 
He told Frere, "I will not become factious if I can help it 
I really have no inclination to it and I do believe I shall 
be able to guard myself against any seductions, either of ill 
company, or of tempting opportunity: but I believe too, at 
least I very much hope that a temperate and mitigated 
Opposition in Parliament, in which one should judge and 
act fairly upon measures as they arose, contending, however, 
uniformly all the while and upon every occasion that the 
Man was utterly the fool he is, and that it is mischief and 
madness to trust the Country in his hands might do a 
great deal of good, and presents a highly respectable line 
of Conduct, not to say a very amusing one for the 
opposition to a fool quaetenus fool, would be a new, and 
hitherto unexhausted ground." 1 

Consequently 1802 found him in opposition and the 
Government the butt of his jibes and jokes. Pitt still 
presented an apparently insurmountable obstacle to his 
plans, but Canning drew comfort from the fact that the 
peace was less defensible than in its early days seemed 
likely, as in the interval between the signing of the pre- 
liminaries and the acceptance of the Treaty of Amiens in 
the March of 1802, Napoleon's European activities were 
completely at variance with what the Government had 
been taught to expect, and might be construed into a 
breach of faith. Canning did all he could to make Pitt see 
the matter in this light, and drag from him some con- 
demnation of the treaty. He hoped, at least, that if his 

1 G. Festing: John Hookham Frere and his Friends (1309), p. 62. 
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hands were not too hardly forced, that given time he 
could be brought to say, "that the Preliminaries promised 
well, but that the Treaty did not come up to them". But 
even this modest hope seemed unlikely of fulfilment and 
Canning realised that bound as he felt himself to be, he 
must be forced, despite his own desires, into the lime- 
light. Only so could Addington be shown how great his 
predecessor's hold over the country was. The first stage 
of the campaign, in which Canning was the moving spirit, 
was to give a great dinner as a measure of political appreci- 
ation. It was held on the 28th May, 1 80 2, at the Merchant 
Taylors Hall and was attended by 975- persons. Pitt's 
health was drunk with every appearance of enthusiasm and 
the song, "The Pilot that weathered the Storm", which 
Canning had written for the occasion had an immediate 
success. Addington was not present. 

The next step was to try to force Addington's hand by 
more direct action. In November the scheme was, that 
an address should be presented to Addington, urging, that 
"the administration of the Government be replaced in the 
hands of Mr. Pitt". The moving spirits in this plan, besides 
Canning, were his cronies Granville Leveson Gower, 
Morpeth and Sturges Bourne with Malmesbury as an 
accessory in the background. It was he who sounded the 
Duke of York, but he, while agreeing that Pitt must come 
in, did not think the scheme would do. There were, 
indeed, many difficulties, one of the more obvious being 
that an address signed by well-known Pittites would carry- 
little weight, and that many other persons, though they 
wished Pitt well, had no desire to commit themselves by 
signing such a document. Canning suggested, ingeniously 
if unwisely, that the address should be presented unsigned 
as being, most respectful to Mr. Addington and Mr, Pitt. 
Pitt naturally was not consulted, though Canning was at 
Bath on a visit to him in the middle of the month, but 
Lord Mulgrave some days later acquainted him with the 
plan. Pitt's reaction was to forbid anything of the kind 
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and to veto any further canvass for "names, supporters, of 
signatures to promote or compel Mr. Addington's resigna- 
tion." To Canning it was a bitter disappointment and he 
later told Frere that if his plan had not been betrayed, or 
if Pitt had been wise enough to turn a blind eye, that he was 
sure the government would have fallen. Baulked therefore 
in this direction he attempted more strenuously than ever 
to undermine Addington in the House. 

By the end of the year Canning was fighting hard in the 
Commons to keep the remembrance of Pitt's great 
achievements before both members and the public out- 
side. At the same time his letters to Rose show how 
anxious was his desire to keep in touch with Pitt and to 
respect his sensibilities. At the moment Pitt was at Bath, 
and Canning was anxious that he should stay there. A 
politician who would not act reasonably where his own 
interests were concerned was better out of the House. 
"For God's sake let him remain quietly where he is, un- 
pledged, unmixed with anything that is going forward," he 
wrote on the 3rd December. 1 The debates of the moment 
were important, as they were concerned with the defence 
estimates, but Canning did not feel himself free to act with 
all the abandon which he desired. As he wrote to Rose on 
the 6th, "I am quite aware that we did not do half of what 
we might have done ; but recall the fetters in which we act 
from the dread of misrepresentation to Mr. P. ; from the 
apprehension of being mixed up too much in public 
opinion with the Grenville opposition of last year." 2 
Moreover there was always the haunting fear that Pitt 
might come up, and the complete uncertainty as to what 
line he would take if he did. Yet fettered and hampered as 
he was Canning's answer to Sheridan on the debates on the 
Army Estimates on the 8th contained a eulogy of his 

1 The Diaries and Correspondence of the Rt. Hon. George Rose, edited by L. V. 
Harcourt (1860), vol. L, p, 464. 
* /Bid., p. 466. 
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chief that was a trumpet call to action. "And if, whatever 
has been his endeavours to insulate and individualize in 
political life, he has not been able to succeed wholly, even 
with those who would sacrifice to his wishes everything 
but their attachment to him; if with the public he has 
succeeded not at all, what is the inference? what, but 
that, retreat or withdraw as much as he will, he must not 
hope to efface the memory of his past services from the 
gratitude of his country; he cannot withdraw himself 
from the following of a nation; he must endure the attach- 
ment of a people whom he has saved." 1 

With such eloquence as well as with sneer and quip he 
fought Pitt's cause in the house. Pitt could hardly quarrel 
with such a tribute, and indeed he sent a message express- 
ing his perfect satisfaction with the speech, but with 
Canning's lighter methods he was less content. 

In the following May, Cyril Jackson reported Pitt as 
saying that, "nobody did his cause so much disservice as 
Lord Grenville in the House of Lords, except Mr. Canning 
in the House of Commons." 2 Indeed his hold over Pitt 
was less then than it had been, and probably his persistence 
did not make it greater. Events served him better than his 
tongue had done. Gradually Pitt came to be dissatisfied 
with the conduct of ministers, both at home and abroad. 
Lord Grenville too had been bitterly opposed to the peace 
and his remonstrances were added to those of Canning. In 
the new year of 1803, when staying with Pitt at Walmer, 
on the 3rd January, he wrote to his wife a review of the 
situation which revealed at least a modified optimism, "for 
I think we get on. Still far from what I think best but there 
are such things as second bests and though not so splendid 
or in all respects so satisfactory, they sometimes turned 
out as practically useful. So at least I believe dearest dear 

1 R. Therry: The Speeches of the Rf. Hon. George Canning (1828), vol. II., 
p. 63. 

2 TLe "Diary and Correspondence of Charles Abbot, Lord Colchester (1861), 
vol. L,p. 423. 
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would preach to me I do not quite agree but I try to 
be contented. 

"Systematic opposition, in his own person there is no chance 
of prevailing upon him to adopt not to set out with the 
adoption & avowal of it though to it he may possibly 
come. 

"But he is prepared to see such a system avowed & 
carried on he is prepared to declare hostile opinions 
& so far to begin a new course, as to say that henceforth he 
will find fault plainly, & not only correct but censure as 
occasion may arise. Upon the main points of an under- 
standing I find him every hour more reasonable. The great 
thing now is to have him so distinctly explain every thing 
to every body." Later in the day Canning was able to add 
a few encouraging words to the letter already written and 
told his wife that "I have had a talk that was very good & 
he has had a letter from Dropmore which he does not 
find fault with though more urgent than ever he is to 
show it to me by & by. I think I shall give him a day more 
for being good & not set off from hence till Friday/' 

The course of events is nowhere better portrayed 
than in the very full letters which Canning was at this time 
sending to his wife. Plainly he was prepared to take no 
risks and Pitt was being subjected to steady pressure both 
from him and from Grenville. A week later he wrote from 
Albemarle Street telling Joan, "I cannot leave Town 
to-day possibly for I cannot see P. this morning. He is 
with Ld. G. at the time that I was to have called upon 
him. and I am to call on Ld. G. at two after their inter- 
view & must contrive to see P. after that. It would be 
quite foolish to go out of the way just now in the very 
thick of the discussions for to-day is the most important 
crisis of all. Ld. G. will fight hard to complete the victory, 
which I have begun and the harder as he is not contented 
with gaining the points to which alone I have tried to 
bring P. to consent. He wants more and I believe he is 
right. I had two hours with him last night & prepared 
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him for his battle, by putting hint in possession of all that 
had been done and pointing out the parts where the enemy 
is most upon his guard, and most determined not to be 
forced. I am impatient to know how far he is satisfied with 
the impression which he has been able to make and how 
far P. has been driven beyond what he had already agreed 
to* After Ld. G. there is nobody that I want to wait for. 
I should like to see the Bp. of L. because P. says that he is 
averse to the great project. I should not have thought 
so and cannot help having some little suspicion (as Ld. 
G. has) that it was P's way of stating the thing that led the 
B. to suppose such to be his (P's) opinion, & therefore to 
give it as his own. 

1. Letter to the K. 

2. Distinct communication with F. 

3. Open declaration in public & to all his friends & 

the same to all These are the three points that I 

insist on with P. & that I think 

he has quite engaged for with me, leaving open to his 
own further consideration, or to the arguments and per- 
suasions of other people, the question of what he should 
do with respect to attendance in Parti* . Ld. G. will be 
satisfied with nothing less than constant systematic opposi- 
tion. I should like that best but / do not intend to press 
it Ld. G. wishes also, & justly, for a declaration (besides 
the general one) to friends in office. He is right but this 
/ shall not press for those two points involve considera- 
tions so personal to myself that P. I know would deduct 
a good deal from my opinion upon them on that account." 
Such was the plan of campaign which the two conspirators 
hoped to force Pitt to accept and indeed their union, 
Canning and Grenville against Pitt, was a strange reversal 
of past combinations. Yet Canning, if pressed, would 
have stoutly denied that his loyalty was given to any object 
but that of his old leader's best interests. 

Meanwhile events were making Pitt more inclined to 
consider the resumption of office. That such a develop- 
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ment was possible Addington was well aware, and in order 
to secure for himself a share in the government consistent 
with his recent pretensions he took the initiative and 
approached Pitt. By now Canning was again sufficiently 
in his confidence not only to be told the full circumstances 
but even to be allowed to copy Pitt's last letter to Adding- 
ton, which he was allowed to show to some of the younger 
set, Morpeth, Leveson Gower and Sturges. The account 
which he sent to Joan, therefore, was likely to represent 
with fair accuracy Pitt's point of view. "P's account", he 
told her, "is as follows. About three weeks or<a month ago 
Dundas went down to Walmer the bearer of a proposal 
from A. the most impertinent that ever was devised & 
such as it is quite astonishing D. should have submitted to 
carry. To offer P. not the whole forming of a Govern- 
ment, not even the lead in it as prime minister not 
even his old situation of First Ld. of the T. & Chan, of Ex. 
but as far as he understood the few words that he 
suffered D. to utter about it an arrangement by which he 
(P) & A, should stand on an equal footing in the Govt. 
whether as two Secretaries of State or A. Sec. of St. & 
he (P.) Chan, of Exc. he was not quite sure & some Peer 
(not named) to be put ostensibly at the head as ist Ld. of 
the Treasury! ! To this offer, the moment it was an- 
nounced, P. gave at once so peremptory & angry a refusal 
that D. never returned to the charge, nor even opened his 
lips upon the subject while he remained at Walmer. He 
only wrote to A. to inform him of the ill-success of his 
mission, & shewed his letter to P. who thought it so much 
too mildly worded, that he was obliged to strike out some 
complimentary roundabout phrases, & insert some plain 
English in their stead. I must not omit that in this precious 
arrangement, one vacancy at either Treasury or Admiralty 
board, & one Cabinet office a secretary of state (he 
rathers believes) was all that P. was to have to dispose of 
among his friends & those friends to be persons who had 
not arrainged the measures of Govt. Can you conceive 
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impertinence equal to this? Can you believe that old B. 
should have thought it feasible to persuade P. to give into 
such a plan of jobbery & degradation? I wonder (& this 
only now occurs to me) could old B. have it in his head 
that he was to be ist. Ld. of the Treasury? D. returned to 
T own . Not many days after came down Long, charged 
by A. to amend his former offer to consent that P. 
should resume his former situation of ist. Ld. of the Tr. & 
Chan. X. but still excluding all P's friends, except such 
as had supported Govt. still stipulating that only such 
& such vacancies (rather more in number than before 
but how many precisely I know not) should be made, & 
that all other offices (including Bragge & Hiley you may be 
sure) should remain as they were. And Long was charged 
further earnestly to press P. to give him (A.) a meeting 
during the Easter holydays. To this P. returned for 
answer that stipulations & exclusions of any sort, or to any 
degree whatever, he would not hear of that if he was to 
listen to any offer at all it could be to none but an offer 
directly from the K. to put the Govt. into his hands. 
He would then lay his Plan of arrangements before the 
K, . . . 

"As to this Plan not including friends & colleagues of 
his, who had differed from the present Govt. he 
would promise no such thing: but directly the contrary. 
As to leaving the considerable offices out of the Cabinet, 
just as they were, it was nonsense to talk of it. A. 
must know, as well as he, that some of them were 
filled by persons who never could have got them but 
by the accident of the times & he not only could 
not engage not to move those persons but he presumes 
that he assuredly must make many more removals than 
it was pleasant to him to think of making, if he would 
do justice either to his own situation or to the King's 
service. Bragge particularly instanced as one of those 
parvenus, whom it would be quite ludicrous to think of 
leaving where chance had placed him. With this bit of his 
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mind he redispatched Long to Town, saying that if after 
having heard from Long all that he had said to him, A. still 
wished for an interview, he would certainly come up & 
give it to him taking for granted that after such an ex- 
planation, the footing upon which alone he was ready to 
entertain any proposal could not be mistaken. Long 
wrote to him, after seeing A. that A. still wished very 
much for the interview & that in his (L's) opinion A. 
was prepared to make no difficulties but to arrange 
everything for the best. In the faith of A's assurances 
through Long, P. came to Bromley. A. went to him there 
on Sunday. P. prefaced the opening of A's proposals, by 
recapitulating the heads of what he had said to Long, in 
order that he might be sure that A. understood perfectly 
on what footing alone he could hear anything. . . . 

"A. appeared perfectly apprized of all: but neverthe- 
less had no authority from the K. & professed to wish 
to talk over beforehand the sort of plan of arrangements 
which P. intended to propose if the K. should call upon 
him P. taking care to repeat again that he hoped it 
was perfectly understood that such a conversation would 
be in no degree binding, that whatever he said in this stage 
of the business would be received in confidence, as what 
he intended to say to the K. not as anything actually ad- 
dressed to A. had no objection to go into details as to 
the sort of arrangement that might be proposed by him 
hereafter. How far they went into these details I know 
not, & it is not material. I know only that P's notion for 
A. was a Peerage & the Speakership of the H. of Lords 
with which A. seemed at the time mightily contented. 
Two long conversations took place, one on Sunday night, 
the other on Monday morning; at the end of which last, 
after many apparent doubts & fluctuations A. seemed to 
have made up his mind to the thing, in the shape in which 
alone P. would hear of it & went away, leaving P. im- 
pressed with the notion that he would go to the K. for 
his authority & leaving Long, with whom he had a 
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separate tte-a-tete after his conversation with P. still more 
satisfied with the result. Monday passed & Tuesday; & 
part of Wednesday. Latish on that day P. received from 
Add. a Letter such a thing as you never saw, dated 
Tuesday night granxmarless, & senseless, the meaning of 
which, however, seemed to be, that upon a little more 
reflection he thought the thing would not do that he 
was perfectly ready to sacrifice himself but not to take 
the Speakership of the H. of L, that he must consult his 
colleagues (not a word of the K.) that there was to be a 
Cabinet (the first hint of a Cabinet upon it, & nothing 
could be more absurd to be sure than to call a Cabinet to 
deliberate upon turning themselves out) the next day 
but that he earnestly wished to see P. again before it, in 
hopes that upon thinking over what had passed, he (P.) 
might be disposed to recede from some of his stipula- 
tions 5 '. 

To this P. answered that, "he was at A's service if he 
wished to see him but he did not see that another inter- 
view could do any good as nothing could induce him to 
recede from a tittle of what he had stated as necessary 
for his undertaking the formation of a Govt." A. gave up 
the interview. And on Thursday P. heard from him 
again, to the following effect. 'There had been a Meeting 
of Cabinet, before which A. had laid the substance of their 
conversation. All were impressed with the sense of the 
advantage to be derived to the Country from P's accession 
to the Govt. & that of those of his friends who had sup- 
ported It hitherto : but they thought the detriment to the 
Country likely to be so great from the admission of men 
who had differed with the Govt. that they felt it im- 
possible to agree to advise His M. to take any step towards 
carrying such a change into effect.' A Letter so worded 
(would I had a copy) that it would imply to any man who 
had not known what preceded, as if P. had been asking to 
be admitted into A's Govt. & to bring an obnoxious person 
or two with him not a bit as if the whole Govt. was to be 
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dissolved & P. to make a new one. To this Letter P's 
answer was one line, *My Dear Sir, I need only acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your Letter. 5 " Such was the substance 
of the April negotiations as narrated by Pitt to Canning. 
The latter was persuaded that their failure was not to be 
regretted, even though it postponed Pitt's return to 
office. "No, dearest, dear, depend upon it (as you so often 
say to me) depend upon it, all is for the best. ' P. has acted 
nobly magnanimously. A. like a thief & a scoundrel & P. 
is thoroughly sensible of it. He is thoroughly sensible too 
who among his friends have been right all along, both as 
to his character & conduct & as to the general course of 
politicks. And he has shown a determination to stick by 
those who are right which must daunt & dishearten the 
wicked Addingtonians: & must assure the next offer, when- 
ever it comes, & come it must, if things turn out ill, & un- 
less A. makes up his mind to fly to Fox (which he will 
hardly do & which the K. will not suffer) to be a fiill, 
free, unconditional surrender & a complete victory to us in 
argument, in appearance & in fruits. Is not this better, 
much better, than a little beggarly, sneaking arrangement 
of conditions, & compromises such as one should have 
been ashamed of in the outset, & such as would have em- 
barrassed P. before he had been six months in office, 
with difficulties out of which nothing but another resigna- 
tion perhaps could have opened him his way? I am very 
sure my own beloved Love will think so." 

That Canning would take this line was natural. Nothing 
but Pitt's complete triumph could have availed Mm and 
secured for him that return to office, which he so much 
desired. For the past two years his tongue had been too 
bitterly employed against "the Doctor", as he called Adding- 
ton in allusion to the fact that his father had been physician 
to Chatham, for his return to be likely in any government 
in which his influence was active. Because of his real wit 
and his knack of hitting off a happy, stinging phrase, perhaps 
no man was more hated than he by the occupants of the 
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Treasury Bench, who would not easily forget his lines on 
their measures for the defence of the Thames. 

cc lf blocks can the nation deliver 
Two places are safe from the French; 
The first is the mouth of the river 
The second the Treasury Bench." 

Nor would Addington be disposed to welcome as a 
colleague the author of these lines: 

"Happy Britains guardian Gander, 
To rescue from the invading Gaul 
Her commerce, credit, Capital 
While Rome a great goose could save alone 
One Capitol of senseless stone." 

According to Rose the question of Canning *s future had 
come up in the two long conversations with Addington, 
and Pitt had carried his point with regard to him, though 
what that point was Rose did not say and Canning, though 
burning with curiosity, did not ask. That Addington 
would not welcome him he realised, confessing to his 
wife, "I supposed the Dr. would hate that part of a new 
arrangement as much as even the Grenville part of it. 
P. out of delicacy would not tell me that my name had 
been mentioned. He would not like me to think that I 
had been any obstacle to his return nor to take merit 
with me for his resolution not to return without me. 
But the knowledge of this circumstance has completely 
softened my heart towards him and now I think when- 
ever (or if ever one ought to say perhaps) these discussions 
are opened again, neither my own love, nor Leveson will 
have any trouble with me. He cannot offer me anything 
that I will not take. Is that being good?" 

Meanwhile public affairs were every day promising to 
bring Pitt's chance of office nearer, as it became more and 
more apparent that Addington would not be able to avoid 
the renewal of war. At the end of April Canning, in 
response to his wife's inquiries, gave a guarded survey of 
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the situation, which he confessed, "I must say that it is a 
very puzzling one. Generally & all along, from the begin- 
ning, every day & every hour that there is not some 
particular circumstance to vary my judgement, I think it 
must be peace because it is obviously Bonaparte's interest 
not to go to war immediately & because our apes here are 
evidently determined to stave off the evil day as long as 
they can; knowing that war and their going out are the 
same thing. But on the other hand the reports from France, 
which are peremptorily warlike just now & the proba- 
bility that the Dr. has found himself obliged to press for 
some answer; & that such a pressure from him may put 
Bonaparte in a passion which may outrun his better judge- 
ment these together make war so possible that my 
opinion to-day is rather for war." Until the actual 
declaration, because he so longed for the opportunities, 
which he hoped that war would bring, he refused quite 
to believe in it, though even he announced that he should 
give up his belief in peace, "To-morrow or the next day, 
in short as soon as the Papers are actually laid before. 
ParlV This was on the iyth May; on the iSth war was 
declared. In the immediate future he was eager to grasp 
the opening which he was sure the presentation of the 
papers dealing with the Anglo-French negotiations would 
give of criticising and discrediting the present Govern- 
ment. He felt confident that they would show that the 
country had plenty of grounds for war, but that the 
ministers had so mis-managed things that they had "put the 
war on the weakest grounds they could find, that in 
October & Nov r . last we might have been stout with 
advantage & were then cowardly, that it was because we 
had been cowardly that Bonapt. became preremptory 
& that the war is owing therefore to our weakness & not 
to our courage", and he ended up with the pleasing con- 
clusion that, "the Dr. must go out, forthwith, 35 which 
prophecy time was to show to be somewhat optimistic. 
For its fulfilment Pitt's attitude was of prime im- 
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portance, and this, a conversation the day before war was 
declared, showed was likely to be charged with difficul- 
ties. Canning asked him, "Do you come in concert with 
the Government? said I. Pray answer me that fairly" 
"No, upon my honour/' was the answer upon which 
Canning commented, "I had been taught to believe other- 
wise." "Yes," said Pitt, "but then you must know how 
much at random people talk, why will you believe any- 
thing that you do not hear from me." "Well then," asked 
Canning, "what do you mean to do ?" "Upon my honour, I 
can hardly tell you, for I hardly know myself," was the 
reply. "If it is war (as in all likelihood it is), we have no 
difficulties, have we? You have then no hesitation about 
giving a handsome support." "That we will talk about," said 
Canning, "but it is fair to tell you, in the first place, that I 
do not find one person no not one of those with whom 
I have conversed at all prepared to enter into the roman- 
tic notion that I stated to you in my Letter of unqualified, 
unenquiring support in case of war, not one. And there 
is this real objection to it I think that supporting war, 
without any consideration of Ministers, will be liable to 
the construction of having cared for nothing but war all 
along of being now delighted that we have got it." Pitt 
would not quite acknowledge the force of this objection, 
though he did not protest very vehemently and contented 
himself with saying jokingly, "We must all make great 
sacrifices, you know, in case of war, and from you I 
must exact the sacrifice even of the best-turned, & most 
pointed sentences against the Dr." At this point the con- 
versation dropped, Pitt having declared his intention of 
seeing Lord Grenville before deciding finally. 

"I liked this intention exceedingly," Canning told his 
wife, "but had my fears that it would not be carried into 
effect that he might meet at Mulgrave's people who would 
endeavour to turn him from it & with his own indolence & 
apprehension of Ld. G. to help them, might succeed How- 
ever, he did go. And what did I do? O! unexampled 
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diligence I got up at J p yesterday morning; & leaving 
Aunt Fanny to follow in the chaise to Southill, I galloped 
across the Country to Dropmore, and arrived there time 
enough to have 3 quarters of an hour's talk with Ld. G. 
before P. came down stairs. I found him not thoroughly 
satisfied with their conversation of the night before. 
P. had been trying, in vain, to reconcile him to the magnani- 
mous line. And he had been in vain endeavouring to 
ascertain to what precise point P. would go in support of 
the Govt. against any attack that might be made upon 
them. At one time he, (P.) seemed to have been inclined 
to come down to the House only for the one day, the 
Debate on the Papers, in that Debate to state his opinion 
upon the necessity & justice of the war, & as to the vigour 
necessary for carrying it on to abstain from all allusion 
to persons & parties and after that Debate to retire 
perhaps to Walmer again, & be heard no more. This 
would be all that we could desire. At other times, he 
spoke so earnestly of his desire that A. should not be 
worried, that one was almost led to conclude that he was 
prepared to defend him but he never said this, never once 
absolutely threatened it. His whole argument was de- 
precatory; as if he felt that Ld. G. & W. had A. completely 
in their power but that it would be magnanimous to 
spare him. This was his tone to Ld. G. as Ld. G. des- 
cribed it to me and it was also that in which he himself 
talked to me, when after breakfast he & I walked out, & 
had a half-hour's tete a tte, which was interrupted just 
as it became most interesting by the arrival of Lord Car- 
rington. In this half hour, he had been complaining of his 
little success with Ld. G., as much as Ld. G. had com- 
plained of his failure in getting at his, P's, intentions. 
Particularly he complained of Ld. G's apparently irre- 
concilable bitterness towards Hawkesbury (A. he seems 
to have no difficulty whatever in giving up entirely) 
His objections to a vigorous parliamentary warfare were 
these, i. May it not indispose the King to him P.? 
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or to any change & even drive him mad? 2. Must it not 
create such an entire & hopeless disunion & exasperation 
between political parties, as to make it impossible for him, 
(P.) if called upon by the K. to form a Government out 
of all those whom he should wish to comprehend in such 
an arrangement? It was in reference to this part of the 
subject that Ld. G's distaste to Hawkesbury was particu- 
larly mentioned. 

"To the first I answered that I believed him to be misin- 
formed as to the K's feelings that he must recollect that 
before Xmas the D. of York had said more than once to 
Ld. My. in speaking of the different ways by which a 
change in Govt. might be brought about "Why are they 
not pressed in Parlt. ?" Does this look like the K's being 
adverse to such a measure? is it not rather as if the K. 
would be willing enough to make a change, if he had any 
excuse for it but that he has none so long as A. can 
carry on his business in Parliament without molestation? 
Further did he believe that doing nothing, would lead 
in any degree to accelerate a change? He admitted not. 
And did he believe that A. could go on? Certainly No, 
What was the result then? but that the Country must 
hobble on from bad to worse, & sink so low that a change 
would come too late to save it. 

"But said he, your opposition makes you all so unpopular 
that for your own sakes Do not believe one word of it, 
said I. I know how & from whom this language comes to 
you from persons, who having bound themselves to 
you to take no part in your absence, are utterly impatient 
of any body else being at liberty to do so. But I am per- 
suaded that our opposition has been unpopular, if at all, 
only from two causes the first, that it was not systematic 
enough, but occasional only, & not pressed to divisions 
nor brought forward upon great questions & what pre- 
vents this? why jour exhortations & our desire not 
to incur the imputation of pressing hard upon Ministers 
during the negotiation. But if this sort of consideration 
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is to tell both ways if we are never to argue prospectively 
for fear of danger, nor retrospectively because it can do no 
good there is an end of parliamentary discussion alto- 
gether. The second cause of complaint against us has 
been our urging war but surely it will be no cure for 
that, to abstain from all expression of distrust in Ministers 
the moment that we have war (and here I used somebody s 
own good argument with more success I think than before). 
"Then said he (coming to his second ground) the exas- 
peration of parties & the difficulty which would follow 
to me in making a Govern*. As to that said I I confess 
I see not how it is to be helped altogether. It is in truth 
past praying for that we should all love one another. It 
cannot be but as to any desperate effects which can 
follow from those dissentions I cannot understand them. 
Ld. G. & poor Hawkesbury do not meet in debate and in 
the House of Corns. I am sure, as well as in any thing that 
has been written against A. poor Hawky has great reason 
to be thankful for the leniency & abstinence which has 
been practised towards him. In the House of Lds. there is 
only the Chancellor to manage & as yet at least Ld. G. 
certainly has managed him with great delicacy. As to Ld. 
G's. alienation from Hawky I know nothing of it. I presume 
you never thought of keeping him. where he is and I 
never heard Ld. G. object to his being placed elsewhere. 
c Yes but he does', says P. & hereabouts we were in- 
terrupted." In a later conversation with Lord Grenville 
Canning investigated the reason of the latter 's dislike for 
Hawkesbury, and found that it lay in the fact that in the 
Easter negotiations he had been one of those who had 
given it as their opinion, that neither he nor Lord Spencer 
could be brought into the government without detriment 
to the country. To a man of Lord Grenville's pride this 
was enough to make him determined in his turn to exclude 
Hawkesbury from any government in which he had a share. 
On receiving this explanation Canning decided that he was 
justified and added, "I shall tell Pitt so at the first oppor- 
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tunity ." His attitude is proof both of how far he had slipped 
from his early warm friendship, when a quarrel with 
"Jenfe" would bring impulsive tears to his eyes and how very 
willing he was to use Grenville to force Pitt's hand. 

The correspondence illustrates the difficulties in Pitt's 
position, pulled by his personal sense of obligation and 
honour one way, and by his perception of the needs of the 
country, another, while all the time his friends were 
persuading him and nagging him into action, which he 
shrank from taking, until he was half convinced that decide 
he must, or until friends with other views poured their 
opinions into his ear. Canning may have been acting in 
Pitt's best interests; of this at least he was convinced, but 
the hammer, hammer, hammer of the younger man's argu- 
ments, never content to leave the moment unimproved, 
must have made him a wearying companion. Before the 
great debate in Parliament Canning was almost convinced 
that his arguments had made a perceptible impression, and 
that this had been heightened by that produced by a 
perusal of the papers laid before Parliament. He reported 
Pitt as "mightily perplexed what to do", and declared that 
he found in him "every disposition that one could desire 
against the Dr. except the disposition to show his disposi- 
tions by acting against him in ParK That," confessed 
Canning, "he must not do, indeed but he must let it be 
done in truth he cannot help it." One point, in particu- 
lar, which had aroused Pitt's anger was the fact that 
Russia, having offered her mediation, we had refused it, 
though Bonaparte had accepted it. Canning was not so 
angry, though he was more surprised, "at the vigour, 
perhaps rashness, of our Govt. in refusing the Russian 
overture." Pitt apparently was almost satisfied that in 
doing so they had done wrong and was half inclined to call 
for some account of the circumstance from his place in the 
house. "What a blow that would be to them," he wrote 
gleefully. Meanwhile, he either could not make up his 
mind definitely, or else failed to convince Canning that he 
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had done so, for he complained bitterly to Joan that, 
"nothing can be more perplexing than the situation in 
which P. places one. People come to one to know how 
they can best serve him, what he will do, what he will 
suffer to be done & I cannot tell them & zeal does not 
like to be kept in abeyance." To which grievance Pitt 
might have replied, not altogether unjustly that Canning 
not Pitt was responsible for half the difficulties of his 
position. Meanwhile Lord Grenville assured him that Pitt 
was behaving better than he had expected and had declared 
of the Papers that, "They form a strong case for Govt. 
but a much stronger, it must be owned, for all you who 
have opposed GoVt." "This," added Canning complaisantly, 
"is a perfectly correct view of the subject." As a result of 
the papers he had apparently almost agreed that if Gren- 
ville and his friends gave a quiet, unanimous vote with him 
for the war on Monday that he would not expect them to 
refrain from inquiry and comment on subsequent occasions 
and that he would not be in their way. If Pitt kept this 
engagement Canning declared that it was all he could 
desire. 

Meanwhile for once he was attempting to exercise 
discretion and to restrain his tongue. When Grey moved 
a motion against Addington, so that there was what 
Canning described as "a little nun with the Dr. in the H. 
of C. yesterday/* Canning carefully kept away, telling his 
wife, a l thought it better just now, when P. appears to have 
such a tendency to go right, not to do anything that either 
he could conceive or his shabby friends represent to him 
as committing him, or perplexing his line of conduct for 
Monday, & I know enough of my own feelings to know that 
the only way of being sure of being prudent was to keep 
myself out of the way of temptation ." At the same time he 
informed her with glee that "the Dr. was cruelly laughed 
at last night, upon the accidental use of some equivocal 
medical term which fell from him. So much so, as to 
appeal to the Chair for protection. I am glad of it, & 
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glad that it was in my absence, because when I am by, they 
lay the ridicule of him on me &. mine. And it is as well that 
he should see that the contempt into which he is fallen 
is universal. It does not signify. A man so despised cannot 
stand. How he is to fall, when, whither, by his own 
consent by the King's desiring him to go or forced out 
by Parlt. I cannot tell but he is too low in the opinion 
of the world to go on for many weeks longer. This may 
be perhaps in some measure the work of me <SL mine : but he 
has helped it himself and it be it whom it may the work 
is done. The laugh at his blue & gold coat the other day 
was enough to drive a man of sensibility crazy." 1 

Canning spoke of the work of "me & mine" ; he was by 
this time the nucleus of a small party. Even before the 
break-up of Pitt's first government Lady Holland had 
spoken of his intrigues and his success in attaching to him- 
self a small personal following. She did not like him and 
her criticism was often unfair. But after Pitt's retirement 
there was something definite to fight for and Canning 
deliberately began to organise his friends. Leveson Gower 
was his invaluable ally, and it was at a dinner at his house 
that Boringdon, Sturges, Mildmay, Dent, Gregor, Pell, 
Lawley, .and Cartwright decided, that if Pitt did not ruin 
them utterly by a pledge to support the Government, that 
the first chance should be seized for a motion to turn out 
ministers . As well as these there were other members, and 
Canning included also in his list of those who were 
"ready to act almost against P. for P's & the country's 
sake." . . . Morpeth, Ld. Carlisle, Ld. Garvin, T. Gren- 
ville, Windham, Sir Watkin Gascoyne, Patern, Osborn, 
Ld. Kinnington, Elliot and Scroggs." 

The success, however, of their plans depended on the 
tone of Pitt's first speech and Canning watched him 
anxiously, seeing him whenever he could or priming 

1 This refers to an incident in which the Doctor, hurrying back from seeing 
the king, appeared in his Windsor uniform, an unusual thing to do, except in 
moving the Address. 
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Lord Grenville with counsel and arguments. On the 
list of May he reported Pitt as being "pretty good 
very good I think I may say in opinion, but how far he 
will act, or let us act yet remains to be seen. His opinion 
upon the conduct of ministers is quite as strong against 
them as ours ; but he still has a hankering after a moder- 
ate forbearing line of opposition or rather of no 
opposition, which if pursued will throw away for ever 
the opportunity which we now have of making a great 
impression, & perhaps a considerable division against 
them and therewith will throw away the only chance as I 
think of turning them out for that A. will budge without 
a broad hint given him I no longer believe. P. does not 
now venture to ask that they should be spared altogether 
but only that the attack on them should be put off until 
after the Supplies & other Measures for carrying on the 
War are completed. That would be in effect putting it off 
for ever for people will not stay in Town to hear 
Speeches after all business is done & besides the present 
fervour of men's minds will have subsided and if the 
Dr. gets over this next fortnight I do not see why he may 
not stand. This would be too provoking. 33 In his com- 
ments on the political situation Canning was undoubtedly 
showing more parliamentary wisdom than Pitt, and it is 
hardly to be wondered that the relations between the two 
men were strained. The blindness of a friend in not seeing 
how to save himself can be infinitely more exasperating 
than the settled malignity of an enemy. 

Meanwhile Joan received almost daily bulletins which 
mirror with painful clearness Pitt's mental stress. On the 
2 3rd he was described as, "Poor P / & when I say poor, my 
own Dear knows of course that I am in tolerable good 
humour with him that though he is not acting quite as he 
ought to do, he is meaning well. In truth I know not 
what he can do much less what he will do. He dis- 
approves & despises as heartily as one can desire the in- 
credible imbecility of the Addingtons he hates the 
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thoughts of defending them but he has not nerves either 
to contemplate the possibility of acting against them him- 
self, or to give his direct sanction to any opposition to them. 
Yet on the other hand he admits they can not stand, & 
that they ought not. He admits that he cannot ask of us, 
who have protested against their folly all along, to forego 
this occasion of showing how right we have all along been. 
When he begs for mercy for them, he does it in a way that 
hardly looks as if he were desirous in expecting, or 
earnest in desiring it. He cannot make up his mind 
whether he shall attend the Debate upon their Misconduct 
or no. To-day he is promised shall be free from all dis- 
cussion of that sort but it cannot be put off beyond this 
week. And attending what is he to do ? Not attending 
what will People say of him? 

"He fancied (as I told you long ago) that in Case of war 
A. would surrender at discretion. No such thing A. 
will cling as long as he can: & if he can get thro' this 
session, & through a month of war without falling, he will 
patch up a scurvy peace in the Summer, worse than he has 
just escaped, & be Bonaparte's humble slave for the rest of 
his life." Pitt's divided state of mind was shown by the 
speech which he did make on the 23rd May. It was a war 
speech, drawing its ammunition from facts and measures, 
not men, and neither praising nor blaming the present ad- 
ministration. Canning called it firing about the heads of 
ministers and its effect was to arouse an outburst of patri- 
otic feeling and to rally support round them,. 

Nor was Pitt content to stop there. Canning and his 
friends had arranged that Patten should move a motion 
against the ministers, and to his dismay Pitt told him on 
the 26th May that he should vote with the Government. 
In the resultant despondency of spirit Canning told Joan, 
a l shall go out of Town & out of Parliament as soon after 
as I can receive assurance from Ireland that Mr. Borrowes 
or some other stop gap will be elected in my room. I 
shall take my part, however, on Patten's motion just the 
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same. 3 ' His mood of depression continued, the 2jth he 
described as, "as bad a day as possible in the H, of C. 
bad for P. & the Country I think good for Fox (which I 
should not mind) & good for the Aldington's. O! how 
P. has thrown away his game!" Canning, however, being 
by nature hopeful, except when the black mood was upon 
him, was able by the 3oth to inform his wife that he was in 
much better spirits, as he had seen Pitt again and that the 
result of his call had been to put him in a better humour, 
and to send him off to South Hill in a less savage mood 
than when he had first decided upon going there. The 
reason for his call on Pitt had been to inform him of the 
latest news which he had collected through Lord Malmes- 
bury. Apparently, the Duke of York had told the latter 
how much he regretted Pitt not being in office and had 
made the not very constitutional suggestion that as he was 
sure that five minutes* conversation between Pitt and the 
King would settle everything, he should write to the King 
and ask to see him. With this intelligence he went to see 
Pitt, not he confesses, "much supposing that I should in- 
duce him to take the step, but still thinking it worth 
trying." He found that Pitt had decided to attend the 
House on Friday, when Patten's motion came on and to 
vote for the Previous question, which conduct Canning 
declared -"Shabby! to vote against us, but speak for us 
expressing his disapprobation of the conduct of Govt. 
but turning round on the point that this was not the time, 
nor parliamentary censure the mode, for removing them.' 51 
He then went on to review the probable consequences of 
such action. "If he executes his own idea exactly, he will 
perhaps do no great harm in the main, to us but to him- 
self, & to the object we all have at heart, his return to 
power, mischief incalculable. In the mean time, however, 
as the general notion of his attending, & not voting with us 
transpires, & is of course studiously circulated by all the 
Camdens & such like lukewarm politicians who though 
they wish P. in wish the Govt. saved people are taking 
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alarm, & falling off openly or trying to sneak away gently 
every day. Peele, great fat Peele, quakes & evidently 
wishes not to second, though still promising to speak & 
vote. Patten is rock. And come what will, I will do 
my best for him, even if I do it alone. But alone I shall 
not. G. Leveson, Morpeth, Gregor, Cartwright & many 
others are stout." Meanwhile he told her that Addington 
was strengthening himself against Pitt and that he had 
made Tierney Treasurer of the Navy, "I do not hear of any 
further changes just at present: but A. is resolved to stand 
& will make them as he wants them. Old B. has no thought 
of coming in: but he still sees A. almost daily. P. never 
does: & in the House he passes him without speaking. 
No A's dined with old B's on Saturday. Not even Wallace. 
All neutrals Bathurst, Huskisson. In the midst of such 
a state of things as this my own love may judge that I 
am a little worried. But I have but one course before me 
Glad I am that my best beloved Joan thinks as I do upon 
this point & I must pursue it up to the end of this week, 
lead me where it will. I confess I have better hopes than 
I venture to give to any body else of Friday's debate not 
of Friday's Division nor of any immediate effect to be 
produced towards bringing P. back. But I think he will be 
careful to make his opinion of them, & to avoid anything 
offensive or discrediting to us. I think so. If I should find 
myself mistaken in this it will not be easy for me to 
forgive him, or to speak or think with patience of him 
hereafter." 

By the 2nd of June Pitt had devised a plan of action 
which it was hoped would do something to solve the 
difficulties of the situation. It was to be expected that as 
soon as the hostile motions had been moved that some 
member favourable to Government would rise and either 
move an amendment of praise or else express his intention 
of doing so as soon as the Opposition resolutions had been 
disposed of. At that point, Pitt in the Commons and Lord 
Mulgrave in the Lords were to rise and propose an 
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adjournment or previous question, "stating in terms not 
to be misunderstood their agreement with the substance 
of the Accusation agt Govt. but that whatever they may 
think of that this is the time for 'hearts & hands' & such 
stuff, & therefore better not go into criminatory dis- 
cussion. 

"It is presumed that Govt. will, in both Houses, oppose 

this adjournment, prev. Qn. or whatever it may be 

on the ground that it does not afford them a fair opportun- 
ity for their own vindication. We, the accusers, shall join 
with Govt. P. & the adjourners will divide & be beaten. 
And then He & all his prudent followers will quit the 
House, leaving us & Govt. to fight it out." 

His letter on the 4th June shows that the position was 
worse than he had anticipated, not through any fault of 
Pitt's, but because of the strength of the Government. 
Yesterday he told her was "by no means so well over as my 
own best dear fondly anticipates. P's Division was 
terribly small: & ours still smaller. The two together his 
6 & our 34 form the strength that he can depend upon 
as against A. in the H. of C. in all only 90 from which 
number about ten, I think, must be deducted for double 
votes that is for persons who voted in both the Divisions 
& are not to be reckoned twice & for accidental stray 
shabbiness of persons who would vote with him for an 
order of the day, & would not for a direct opposition 
question. I should have reckoned upon more than 90, 
& so I should think would he. But one thing yesterday 
has done. It has separated P. completely & for ever from. 
A. And it has forced, or must force his soi disant friends 
to take their part. W. Dundas voted with P. & went 
away with him not staying to give A. a vote upon the 
Second Division. This must lead to some explanation. 
Ld. Castlereagh was evidently very unhappy. He said 
to me as we were going out upon the first Division, in 
which I voted against poor P.: 'Little did I think ever to 
see P. in so small a Minority, & myself one of the Majority 
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against him'. 1 * Yet from Canning's point of view the 
position might have been worse. He had informed Pitt 
beforehand exactly what he meant to do, and on what 
grounds he intended to explain his vote. Moreover, he 
did not speak until late in the debate, with the deliberate 
design of following Pitt, rather than preceding him, so 
that there would be no appearance of his having disavowed 
Canning. Yet the position seemed bad enough and the 
more Canning brooded upon it the less easy he became. 
"Friday", he declared, "has ruined P. I do not hear of 
anybody defending him or looking upon his conduct in 
any other light than the obvious one that it was shabby. 
O! that he would have been contented with staying away 
as he at first intended. He would have been then still 
whole & untouched in public opinion and the notion of his 
possible strength when he should choose to exert it, still 
unimpaired Now the delusion for such it appears to 
have been is over He can muster but between 80 & 90 
& those he rashly & unadvisedly continues to divide into 
two sets warring against each other. Oh. Oh. Oh. 
It is very sad indeed & I derive very little comfort 
though some 1 do derive from the circumstances of its 
having been done against my opinion & advice." Canning 
was perhaps too hasty in disclaiming all share of the blame. 
It is not easy to save a friend despite himself, and Pitt 
might have done himself less harm had he been allowed to 
pursue his political life undisturbed by the clamours and 
manoeuvres of those whom he was unwilling to wound, 
and yet whose immediate aims and tactics were so different 
from his own. 

Even now, after the fiasco of Friday, Canning could 
not leave things alone, and insisted on seeing Pitt again 
before leaving Town. According to his account Pitt now 
repented heartily of the part that he had played, while the 
younger man wrestled, not altogether successfully, with 
the desire to say, "I told you so". Though he did refrain 
from censuring Pitt's conduct he could not resist a fling 
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at Lord Camden, declaring that if he and his friends had 
not been more anxious to break Canning and his friends 
than to rout the enemy the result might have been much 
more favourable. Rather naturally Pitt would not own it, 
though Canning thought, or hoped, that he felt it. They 
then fell to discussing future plans. Pitt was on the point 
of leaving Town for Walmer, only meaning to return for 
the Budget. The line which he took over that was left 
open as it depended so much on the proposals of Govern- 
ment. If he could defend it conscientiously he meant to 
do so, but Canning, at least, came away satisfied with his 
declaration that, "if positively bad, & ill contrived, 
especially if a direct Tax upon the Funds be (as is imagined) 
one of the Resources to oppose, vehemently, factiously 
even to division". Yet by now his hopes had been so often 
raised, and then dashed again, by Pitt's apparent vacillation 
that he added, "This is his project at present. We shall 
see how he executes it. 3 * Small crumbs of comfort cheered 
Canning and he refused to despond for long, even when 
for once "dearest dear" became thoroughly gloomy and 
cast down ; perhaps it was half contrariness as he suggests 
himself, but on the ^th he wrote more cheerily, "Things 
are bad enough, it must be owned ; but worse things than 
these have been mended before now. And one thing, 
though it is not ascertained, seems to be suspected pretty 
generally, that the K. is not altogether well satisfied with 
all that is doing that he dislikes many of the projected 
arrangements, & has even put a stop to them & that he 
has not taken P's conduct on Friday ill, but has rather 
given him more credit than anybody else for his good 
intentions, in taking so strange a line." Here his optimism 
was not particularly well founded for even he had to admit 
that actually it was only Lord Malmesbury who was of that 
opinion, and that Pitt had some slight idea that it might 
be so. 

By the end of the year public affairs were no better and 
when the House met again in October Canning continued 
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to write in gloomy budgets home. "P. is so much worse 
than ever as to his plans of action or rather inaction, " 
he wrote on the 9th, "that I see no hope of good & think 
it highly probable that I shall before I leave Town close 
my bargain thro' Mr. B. To-night's debate will probably 
determine me. 

"I had a good deal of talk with P. this morning, first 
separately & then with Ld. G. The utmost point that we 
laboured to gain is that he should oppose, or consent 
to opposing, the adjournment; until some of the Volun- 
teer difficulties are settled by a new bill. This is the only 
nail that will drive, with him. But I very much doubt 
whether this is drove very far or very fast." The allusion 
to the Volunteer Bill was an attempt to harness Pitt's 
great interest of the moment to the chariot of political 
strategy. Debarred as he was from a full share in political 
activities by the difficulties of the situation, as Warden 
of the Cinque Ports, Pitt had taken his responsibilites 
seriously, and had thrown himself heart and soul into the 
drilling and training of the Volunteers. To Canning it was 
a mere playing with soldiers by a man whose abilities he 
was convinced were urgently required elsewhere, and he 
viewed it with more irritation than sympathy. He was 
irritated too, from another cause. He attributed to him 
an article of a slighting nature in the Accurate Observer. 
Pitt gave him assurances, which he declared were pri- 
vately satisfactory, but he blamed him for parting with 
information to be used by "Mr. Anonymous", as in his 
wisdom he might think proper. Apparently the long 
struggle was beginning to fray his nerves and his old sunny 
carelessness was giving place to a growing touchiness and 
he was inclined to attribute to Pitt, not only public 
cussedness, but private shabbiness. 

The debate on the zoth did little to raise Canning's 
hopes, though in a former letter he had half decided to 
guide his conduct by it. He told his wife that it was "as 
good as possible, as against the Government. Fox perfect. 
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But as for Pitt, it was as bad as possible. His speech 
rigidly & obstinately prospective so much so that to his 
auditors scarce a hint of disapprobation was perceptible 
and to his readers in the Newspapers I suppose it will 
appear all complaisance & cooperation. It seemed to me 
as if he was more upon his guard than ever not to have 
even the appearance of departing from his system. And 
this system persevered in will undo him. His plans too for 
the Volunteers I think foolish & vexatious, Fox's & 
Windham's (who agree like brothers) infinitely preferable 
& more likely to be popular by &^ lye about the time when 
P's begin to be put into action. But of that I think less 
than of the other part. His style of opposition is fatal as 
well as ridiculous. I had put my speaking or not on the 
complexion of his speech. Of course I gave up all thoughts 
of it as soon as I had heard him. I had a little talk with him 
during the debate about what he meant to do. 'To attend 
constantly?* 'No, to come up for any important 
business/ 'Not to live in Town then?' 'No to let his 
house/ 'What to do with respect to his friends those 
of his friends for example who followed & encouraged him 
last year, but who now are (or pretend to be) weary of 
his doing nothing. To set them free?' c Ye e e s, to 
set them free he thought.' This was all at that moment. 
The debate then interrupted us but I am to see him 
to-morrow & have a final conversation with him. If it 
is good & to be so it must be a thousand times better 
than I can venture to expect I shall go down to the Report 
of the Army Estimates on Monday, & if there is any debate, 
take my full share in it. If bad, Mr. Borrowes breakfasts 
with me on Tuesday morning, & will carry back with him 
into the City my foil agreement to the Bargain with Sir 
H.P." and to this dismal recital he added, "He vexes me 
heartily and I long to have done with this perplexity 
one way or other." 

The next day hope had replaced despair and Canning 
was again prepared to go on. He wrote glowingly. "I have 
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had a long, fiill & most satisfactory Conversation. Are not 
you surprized? I am. I can scarce believe it. It is beyond 
my hopes. But his eyes are opened wide wide to great 
plans, to large, liberal conceptions and I do really 
believe all will do at last." His next letter contained a long 
account of the interview. "First let me say however," he 
assures her, "that the Amendment (if it lasts, as I hope it 
will, & as I see no reason to fear it will not) is radical. It 
does not consist in a promise or resolution to take this, or 
that line, & to say this, or that thing upon this or that 
particular question But it is the fruit of the conviction 
ist that things cannot remain as they are, & 2dly that he 
cannot any longer command events, or hope to shape them 
exactly to his wishes but must resolve either to go with 
them, or to be left entirely behind, ardly that the times 
are too big for little counsels, little prejudices, & little 
arrangements that great things are to be done, & that 
talents must be had, wherever they can be got, to do 
them. 

"Apply these principles to the names that I mentioned in 
my hurried note of yesterday, in the last page and you 
will have some notion of what it is that has been proposed 
to him, & what it is that, beyond my most sanguine ex- 
pectations, I have found him prepared to give into. It is 
a plan that for some time Lord G. & I thought, having it 
equally in our minds even before Friday night hardly 
ventured to open to each other, but since Friday night our 
scruples vanished. I missed Lord G. on Sunday; he was 
gone to him, and when I called on Monday morning, & 
opened my battery I found Ld. G. had been beforehand. 
We differ, Ld. G. & I, on one or two points, but they are 
points of detail only in the main our communication & 
opinions were nearly the same And I do verily believe 
they will be adopted. 

If they are, I do believe that the result will be a short 
brisk struggle (if any) and speedily after the exchange of 
this brittle, miserable, creeping, crawling, half hopping, 
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& half flying system, for a solid grand permanent plan, 
glorious in the first instance, & not to be shaken even by a 
new reign." 

The interview is interesting, for it almost certainly 
meant that the plan of a great ministry which should in- 
clude Fox and his friends was being opened to Pitt and that 
for the moment, at any rate, he was attracted by it. At 
the same time Canning, in his joy and relief, may have 
considered Pitt's reception of the scheme more favourable 
than was really the case; it was a miscalculation into which 
he not infrequently fell. Events showed that once again 
he had been too hopeful, and that though Pitt was re- 
conciled to the necessity of pressing for the removal of 
Addington that he was by no means ready to accept the 
council that Canning and Grenville advocated. Canning 
went down to see Pitt at Walmer for the new year and on 
the ist January, 1804, wrote to Joan in a very depressed 
strain, "I wish I may have arrived to any good purpose but 
I doubt it. There has been a terrible relapse and I shall 
not be much surprized if the result of my journey here 
turns out exactly the reverse of my last journey to Town, 
& leads to exactly that measure on my part which I was 
then induced to relinquish* But even if this should be the 
case, I shall still be heartily glad that I came here; because 
it will at least take away all appearance of ill-humour, & 
all the tendency to lasting separation, & will give me an 
opportunity of reconciling him to the measure on grounds 
which I really think it impossible for him to combat. For 
with some of those who were most averse to it (my own 
dearest dear in the first instance, & since with Ham^ & 
with Morpeth) I have found my reasons prevail. Others 
(as Leveson & Charles) rather shirked the discussion & 
hoped the necessity would not arise than fairly contended 
against it." Here Canning was obviously referring again to 
that project for giving up parliamentary life and resigning 
his seat which, in this time of doubt and discouragement, 
when nothing but Pitt's return seemed worth striving 
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for, exercised a strong pull on him. On investigation, 
however, he found the situation not quite so desperate 
as he had at first thought it. "I certainly find him gone 
back miles from the disposition in which I left him to act 
vigorously towards bringing about a vigorous system. But 
he is still convinced of the advantage, the desirableness, & 
ultimately the necessity of such a system being resorted to 
but in plain truth he would have it without his stir, & 
be enabled to take advantage of it, when ripe, instead of 
originating & maturing it. And even for this purpose I 
think his proposed means (which are pretty much the old 
story of 'not harrassing' not 'systematic' etc.) wholly 
unsatisfactory. / can contribute nothing to their success 
at least. And therefore / may as well be out of the way. 
This I have not yet touched upon however nor shall I 
till I have gone over & over again the whole of what relates 
to him but nothing (I think) can alter my opinion upon 
this point & nothing change my determination, supposing 
his to remain unchanged, except such public, & private 
declarations on his part, in parlt. & to all his shabby 
friends, as shall leave my conduct free in fact, & secure 
it from all comment and such declarations, I think, even 
if he should be brought to promise them, it will be harder 
to obtain from him almost than to persuade him to the 
whole plan. And in truth they constitute nearly as strong 
a measure." Meanwhile, one consolation he had in the 
fact that, "all that has passed has been extremely comfort- 
able. We certainly understand each other quite un- 
mistakeably now, & whatever happens must now continue 
to do so." He also felt convinced that Lady Hester Stan- 
hope, Pitt's niece, who was now living with him, was 
favourable to his views and that any influence she might 
be able to exert would be on Canning's side. 

Four days later he sent further accounts, less desponding, 
but more cautious than his former high hopes. "All is now 
going smoothly enough, & promisingly. But then again may 
not this be the effect, & the temporary effect only, of being 
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talked to, in one sense & may not a talk in the other sense 
bring .on another relapse? I think not. I do really. Dearest 
Dear knows very well that I am in rather a sulky than a 
sanguine habit of thinking now & therefore she will 
give more credit to my hopes. Last night for instance we 
spent an hour very rationally in going through a list of 
600 people, name by name, and calculating the number 
that might be collected by a triple co-operation. The 
result was about 220-230 to be relied on but no matter 
it is the operation itself that familiarizes the idea with 
which it is necessary to be well familiarized before it can 
be well carried into execution and every day something 
is gained towards that point. I am rather the more satisfied 
with what is gained from the very circumstance that / 
have not gained all in promise, for such a promise, I am 
afraid, would meet with many impediments to its per- 
formance but what is in contemplation may very easily, 
very rationally, & very safely be done its operation will 
be silent & gradual, & the effect therefore, though not 
bold (as I should have liked it) perhaps more sure & more 
lasting, On the other hand is principally the apprehension 
of what may come thro 5 Ld. CX" For a time even this 
fear did not seem likely to materialise, for when Pitt 
came up to Town to see Lord Camden he had nothing to 
offer but vague suggestions as to the wisdom of Pitt keeping 
quiet, and Pitt was, somewhat naturally, annoyed at having 
been brought up to Town for that. The result was, that 
on the 9th he was able to report that, "his mind is in a 
much better state, than ever before No shabby tender- 
ness, except for Cast. & for him in a much less whiny way 
than heretofore in short, prepared I really believe, if the 
opportunity falls into his hands, to use it to the best ad- 
vantage. I have great hopes, I confess though but to my 
own Love I do not think I shall confess them but rather 
frown & despond that people may not think that I mis- 
lead them." 

In February the King again became ill and it was not 
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known how serious the attack was, or how long it might 
continue. Consequently, the inevitable intrigues for a 
Regency began again, while Pitt felt a distaste for over- 
throwing a ministry so situated, though he was willing 
enough to take office, if the ministers would themselves 
resign. Meanwhile, from other sources the ministry was 
being hard pressed, and even Pitt did not refrain from 
criticism. On the 28th February Canning declared, 
"Yesterday was a nice day. They cannot stand many such, 
and many such they will have. Dearest dear will be glad, 
& call me good, when she hears, that in the Preliminary 
Discussion about the K. I supported poor Mr. P's opinion, 
contrary to that of Fox, & Windham & T. Grenville, who 
were for an Adjournment and prevailed upon Lawley 
not to press his motion. A division would have been 
dreadful, for it would have shown P. dividing with the 
Government against all the opposition old, & new. . . . 
In the debate on the Bill P. made a most magnificent speech, 
of details. The terms seem contradictory but they are 
both true. There was a studious abstinence from all 
hostility but this abstinence was so constantly announced, 
that It became itself hostile. And towards the Admiralty 
he was decidedly bitter and I think has so far pledged 
himself to a Motion of Inquiry (in spite of his aversion 
to such things) into Ld. St. V's conduct, that I know not 
how he can honourably get off." Every effort was made 
to take advantage of Pitt's new attitude and on the yth 
March he actually divided with the Opposition, against the 
Government. In truth his agreement was more apparent 
than real, for Pitt made a suggestion, without however, 
meaning to push it to a division, but Canning and his 
friends took it up, and had the satisfaction of at last finding 
themselves in the same lobby with Pitt. 

Yet the position was still full of perplexity and rumour 
was busy with the turn which events might be expected to 
take. On the 9th March, Canning had heard that new 
negotiations with Addirigton had been undertaken and 
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that practically the only person to go in with him would 
be Ryder. When he saw Pitt again the latter denied it, 
but the state of Canning's nerves is plain from the long 
letter which he wrote to Joan on that day giving her a 
whole host of reasons why it might be true after all. 
Contrary to rumour and forebodings the union between 
Pitt and the old Opposition became more likely and on the 
i 2th March both he and Fox strained a point to vote 
together, so that Canning could declare himself not dis- 
satisfied on the whole, "though the division had been a 
small one." A greater test of their power came on the 
i ^th March, when the minority mustered 130. "We have 

every reason to be well satisfied, / think. P. is not so 

but that is because he chooses to calculate on principles, 
which he is every day finding, have no existence as motives 
of action in the H. of C. He is disappointed, because 
there were no votes that he did not expect, or could not 
account for on opposition principles, old or new. He saw 
no converts, no convinced country gentlemen, no honest good 
sort of people quitting the Ministry from a sudden flash of 
persuasion that they were neglecting the interests of the 
Country. All which is very fine but if he expects the 
Minority to swell to a majority on these principles, he 
will always be disappointed. I who expect no wonders 
but look only for the gradual operation of a growing per- 
suasion that a Ministry, so battered & bullied & disgraced 
cannot stand long, & of a prudential resolution not to be 
the last in quitting it, am very well satisfied that 130 
forms a sufficient nucleus round which detached stuff may 
gather & if the disappointment of his fine theories has the 
effect of making P. stoop to more mortal views, I shall 
think a great good very cheaply obtained. I begin to doubt 
now about the policy of another Motion upon which our 
division must necessarily be smaller. I dread the effect of 
P's Military Ballot Bill which Fox & Windham & Grenville 
will in all probability oppose.*' In the debate, Canning, 
from the prudential motives, which, he was trying so hard 
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to develop, did not speak, as he found no opportunity that 
he thought prudent. "I should have liked to follow Adding- 
ton & maul him but I thought that, if I had done so, P. 
having been so studiously temperate & abstinent in his 
opening speech, I should have been accused by all his 
shabby friends of bringing my personality against Ministers 
into the debate & should have had the loss of every vote 
that he was disappointed of, imputed to my violence. I was 
especially glad this morning that I had abstained, when I 
found what sort of votes he had reckoned upon." By the 
next day, apparently, Pitt had recovered his spirits owing 
to the fact that almost all the people, to whom he had 
been talking, spoke of the debate as a decisive factor in the 
fall of the Addingtons. Canning was hardly so optimistic, 
but he did feel that the Government had received a shaking, 
which must have the effect of making the next blow de- 
cisive. Meanwhile, he was rewarded for his forbearance 
by Pitt's praise and commendation. 

There were still some difficulties to be overcome. On 
the question of the Volunteer Bill Pitt voted with the 
Government, and Canning trembled for the result on 
Fox, but luckily, realising that Pitt could hardly be ex- 
pected to give up his ideas on the question of his beloved 
Volunteers, Fox was not annoyed, and the incident passed 
over. The King's health too was a further obstacle, and 
Canning could not but fear what line the old opposition 
would take, knowing quite well that it could hardly be 
such as would commend itself to Pitt. In fact, by the 
2th March, he was eager that Pitt should stay out of 
Town for a while in order to get Fox's unpalatable motion 
safely over. Until Pitt did leave he refused to do so him- 
self, dreading even now the exertion of alien influence and 
regarding himself in the nature of a watch-dog: he perhaps 
over-estimated his influence. Even at the end of the 
month success was still eluding them. Canning wrote on 
the 29th that "Last night was not a very good night: but no 
mischief done. Only our tactics must be altered a little, 
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& the general motion shaped otherwise than was deter- 
mined. F. is so very tractable that this does not much 
signify. P. is bent upon a general Motion & soon eager to 
try the 200 Commons & 80 Lords that he reckons upon so 
sanguinely." When Pitt finally left London he did not 
escape from Canning's eager assistance. On the nth 
April he set off early for Walmer, for there were one or 
two points upon which Pitt had still to make up his mind. 
"He seems in perfectly good heart, indeed but shudders a 
little at the brink, just as I suppose George 1 does at the 
edge of the tub of cold water. He must in." 

By the middle of April the struggle was nearing a 
decisive stage. Pitt was nearly ready at last to make the 
final push. By the 1 6th he had returned to Town and a 
debate and division were expected, though not a decisive 
one as so many people were still absent or had already 
committed themselves in favour of earlier stages of the 
bill now under dispute. By the i9th rumours were 
flying round more rapidly than ever. The Princess of 
Wales, with whom Canning had long been on friendly 
terms, sent for him, as she frequently did, to attend her 
at Blackheath, and there told him that the King had made 
up his mind to part with Addington. The debate on the 
23rd brought matters to a head. "204 to 2^6 Majt. 
only 2", wrote Canning jubilantly before proceeding to 
give an account of the debate. <c Pretty well I think. And 
Pitt's speech everything that one could wish the most 
complete general & unqualified condemnation of Min- 
isters and the plain declaration twice repeated, that 
'from them, & under them no good could possibly be ex- 
pected.' Thus he has kept his word. 

"Fox's opening speech to my great surprize & concern 
was very poor & underdone. He made up for it in his 
reply. I did not speak after Pitt there was nothing to say. 
And I did not like throwing myself away. Windham had a 
good opportunity afforded him by a personal attack of the 

1 Canning's eldest son. 
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Attorney General and he made good use of it. It was 
well that he should speak however shortly to show 
that all three descriptions of persons, Pitt's, Fox's & 
Grenville's joined in thinking these poor people (what 
Fox called) the curse of the Country. Addington who 
spoke after Fox, did better than ever I heard him do. 
Fox's unaccountable failure put him in spirits and till P. 
rose, I really thought very badly of the prospects of the 
debate. P's first sentence settled all." 

Three days later the ministry was shaken still further and 
gave Canning material for another joyful letter home. "If 
my own best love was contented with Monday's division," 
he wrote, "I think she will not be less so with that of last 
night when the Majority for Mine Goose was reduced 
from 2 to 37. Our numbers were the same within one 
203 but not consisting of the same people theirs 
was reduced 16 240 instead of 25*6. The difference in 
our people consisted in the absence of some of Fox's 
friends abt. 10 and the acquisition of strong new ones." 
Then followed a little personal rejoicing. "There is 
another circumstance in the debate of last night which my 
own Love will like viz. that I made a speech of great 
effect, (though I say it but if I did not who would say it 
for me to my own love, I wonder & is she to be down 
there in the Country knowing nothing for my modesty's 
sake? No no not she) a speech, excited by the moment 
in defence of P. & in attack upon A. The fury with which 
the latter heard and the Attorney General answered it, 
is inconceivable. It was a pretty good test of the effect 
produced upon the House. It was very short not a 
quarter of an hour & coming at near two in the morning 
the report of it is of no great size though it came to 
great advantage from the circumstance of the debate up 
to that time having been rather a dull one. The joke about 
Castlereagh is not given properly. He had used the ex- 
pression of having two strings to his bow in his speech as a 
reason for wishing Pitt's plan to be entertained hereafter 
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as well as Yorke's I quoted this his own expression In 
reply to him, in a way to give it exactly the meaning that 
the oracle ascribes but not in the same way that it 
supposes. There would have been no merit, nor delicacy 
in using the phrase against him, if he had not used it 
first. With Cast. I was in perfect good humour & play- 
fulness but with the Dr. I am afraid not so He did 
provoke me for it was most evident that he intended 
P's proposition should go out to the world as the harshest 
& most unpopular that ever was devised." 

Even yet, however, the final collapse was delayed, and 
Canning wrote that, "P, is at length convinced, as I have all 
along been that A. means to fight to the last. But he Is con- 
vinced, too (I know not on what authority) that the K. is 
not of A's mind. If this last be true the other is all for the 
best and I do really think it is impossible for them to go on. 
The D . of Portland has been urging with the Chamberlain 
the necessity of the K's seeing Pitt. I want P. to let me 
give notice of a general motion, for some little time hence, 
to bring the thing to a point The time is not yet quite 
ripe. I should like to have the putting of the last hand to 
the business. Dearest Dear may be alarmed at my 
Castle r joke for fear of P's taking it ill, not a bit 
Granville tells me that he enjoyed it more than anybody 
while I was speaking and indeed at supper afterwards at 
J. Villiers ... he alluded to it with great delight. 55 

By now the King was convalescent and the business of 
replacing the old ministers could go forward. On the 
3 1 st April Hawkesbury asked Lord Spencer to put off his 
motion, on grounds which were generally understood, 
though not stated, to be the arrangement for a new 
ministry, and Pitt placed his suggestions before the King. 
From this time Canning knew no more than was general 
knowledge ; with the actual formation of a new ministry 
he seems to have slipped out of the inner counsels of Pitt, 
and though victory was within their grasp, he was appre- 
hensive. His anxiety was not now whether Pitt would 
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obtain office, but what sources would he be allowed to 
draw upon for his colleagues. He was painfully anxious 
that the new Government should be as broad and compre- 
hensive as possible, and that it should include both Fox 
and Grenville. Pitt had apparently been willing that it 
should be so, and in the closing stages of the chase Fox had 
hunted with his pack. Nevertheless, the King's dislike 
of the latter was well known and Canning was only too 
familiar with Pitt's scruples where the King's health or 
comfort were concerned. Moreover, though the Coalition 
had coalesced, Pitt was in no real sense bound to the 
fortunes of either Fox or Grenville. Well before the 
Government fell, or even before the final attack had been 
made, Pitt had sent a message through Canning himself 
to be delivered to either Fox or Grey, "the substance of 
which was that though he wished as much as any body for a 
strong & comprehensive Govt. & would do what he could 
to obtain it yet that if he found the K. decided against it, 
he would not press the thing upon him ; & should think him- 
self bound to take the Govt. if offered him, upon almost 
any terms. That they therefore (the opposition) were not 
to think themselves ill used by him, or led on through 
unfair artifice & false hopes though at the same time that 
they would judge for themselves, whether any other game 
would be more likely to promote their separate success." 

Knowing how carefully Pitt had covered himself Can- 
ning was anxious for his cherished scheme, and the more so 
because a speech of Lord HarrowbyV struck him as look- 
ing "plaguily like a wish for the narrow system". "Since 
my arrival", he wrote, "I have seen nobody except Ly. 
Hester. I drove directly to York Place & met her in 
her carriage into which she took me, & brought 
me down here. I learn from her that the Chanr. was 
with P. in the course of yesterday morning & P. after 
seeing him, told Ly. H. , not to be surprized if there was no 
debate. He, P., seemed evidently & confidently to con- 

1 Ryder succeeded to the title in 1803. 
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sider it as a breaking down but stated no particulars of 
what had passed with the Chance This morning he 
cautioned her against calling any people fools and beasts (as 
she sometimes does) c for', says he, 'there is no knowing 
whom one may be obliged to have' I like not this. It 
looks Hawkish & Castleish. But she tells me that P. is in 
very high spirits and I think & hope he would not like 
the narrow arrangement even though he should be forced 
to adopt it." Next morning he saw Pitt and declared that 
a great part of his alarm had been dissipated by the inter- 
view, as he was sure of the genuineness of Pitt's intentions. 
"I am persuaded/' he wrote, "he still wishes as much as ever 
for the large Govt. & will make every honest endeavour 
to obtain it, but I still think he is not very sanguine as to 
success and if he does not succeed, tho' Fox himself per- 
perhaps & perhaps one or two more may be satisfied of his 
having endeavoured it honestly, there are many, very 
many who will believe no such thing and believe it or 
not, then will be out of office the Elements of a most 
powerful & embarrassing opposition with the Prince at its 
head. P. has not yet seen the K. He preferred opening 
the proposition by Letter. The Letter is gone to-day & 
he expects to be appointed to an interview on Friday/ 
Feeling as he did, he at least tried to minimize possible 
friction and distrust by having a long talk with Fox in 
which he tried to convince him, that whatever the issue, 
Pitt was fully determined to do his best. Then followed 
days of suspense. On the th he told Joan. "I have done 
nothing but call in York Place ; & I have heard absolutely 
nothing; & have therefore nothing to tell my own love 
but that nothing is yet settled. P. has not jet seen the K. The 
whys & wherefores I do not know having had but one 
moment's glimpse of him; & that with four other people 
in the room." 

On the yth Pitt actually saw the King, whom he 
reported to be well again, and with whom he had three 
and a half hours of uninterrupted conversation. But he 
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would not hear of Fox, though to Grenville and Spencer 
he made no kind of objection. "But they are pledged to F.", 
he continued, "I have been with Ld. G. & find he thinks 
himself so although (or perhaps even rather the more 
because) F. wrote to him last night in the most magnani- 
mous style, setting him & all of them completely free. 
So we are to have shabby narrow Govt. after all. Alas! 
alas! alas!" All his hopes seemed to be collapsing about his 
head. Fox's friends proved neither as moderate nor as 
tractable as Fox, with the result that neither they nor 
Grenville were likely to be included in the new adminis- 
tration, which he reported dolefully, "is to be composed 
(so far as P. can yet tell) of Ld. Camden, Castlereagh, 
Hawkesbury, & Harrowby, & perhaps Mulgrave, Ld. 
Melville too to be sure. I had nearly forgotten him. 
There it is." And he ended his letter scornfully. "And 
under this Govt. would dearest dear have me Treasurer 
of the Navy or Secretary at War? 1 think she would not. 
But I shall come to her to-morrow, & then we will talk 
about it/ 5 

It was to Canning a question of perplexity and dis- 
appointment. He had not formulated his hopes and it is 
difficult to know whether he had banked upon receiving 
Cabinet rank. Probably it depended upon the shape which 
the Government took. If it had been the wide and com- 
prehensive one of his dreams, then office without Cabinet 
would have satisfied him, for he was prepared to recognise 
the superior claims of Fox and Grenville. But he was not 
prepared to recognise those of Lord Camden, who to him 
had been nothing but an obstacle to all his far-reaching 
plans for the last three years, or Hawkesbury, whose 
talents he ranked below his own, or even Castlereagh, 
whose rise to power had so far out-distanced his own, aided 
as he was by influence and rank. Yet his affection for Pitt 
and his own desire not to be out of the game pulled the 
other way. The talks between him and his wife must have 
been long and anxious. He apparently left without having 
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finally made up his mind, for on the 1 3th of May he wrote 
from Whitehall, to tell her of his decision, giving the full 
reasons for his choice, which ring a little sadly as those of 
a man putting the best face on a matter which he does not 
like, and trying to persuade not his reader, but himself, 
that he has reason and right on his side. To have played, 
as he thought, so great a part in the struggle, and then to 
be cheated of the fruits of victory by having to share it 
with so many people, whom he disliked or despised, was 
bitter, and in the letter his inward feelings are not com- 
pletely concealed. "I cannot go to bed without having 
written a few lines to my own best love to inform her 
that I have accepted the Treasurership of the Navy and 
that I am quite, quite persuaded that I have done well & 
wisely in accepting it. That I have really made more people 
more happy than I believe I ever had it in my power to do 
by any one action of my life before ; & that so far from a 
slight or degradation, the appointment will be considered 
by everybody as a complete triumph to me, & wiE refute 
& bring to shame a crowd of lies & calumnies that have 
been circulating with incredible industry, & have (as I 
hear, not from Ly. Hester only) had an effect upon Pitt's 
mind painful beyond what we in our anger with him would 
have thought of believing, 

"Ly. Hester's joy knows no bounds Leveson's, Ham- 
mond's & poor little Sneyd's I hardly know how to describe 
to you. Morpeth is not so joyous or rather was not 
but I think he will be for I think my taking office will 
very likely lead to another offer to him, & to his acceptance 
of it And what will my own dear say as to triumph , if he 
turns out Wallace? 

"Castlereagh does not stir and I do assure my own love 
his continuance where he is, is not considered as a mark 
of high consideration. I know besides (privately) that old 
beast has a secret design of clawing his department from 
him. Hawkesbury has been kicked from the Foreign to 
the Home Department with as little ceremony as (indeed 
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less than) I used in making Brown under Butler again after 
he had officiated as Butler. And he sinks in estimation 
accordingly. . . . 

"I met T. Grenville to-day, who seemed almost to take 
for granted that I must yield. I am quite thoroughly 
persuaded my own best Love, that if I had held out in my 
refusal, & still more if I had held out on the ground of 
Cabinet all the World would have cried out against me 
and that P. & I should have been separated for ever. As it 
is, the delay I think, has been of service. And I am satisfied 
I shall never hear of a passe-droit again & that perhaps that 
even this may be rectified sooner than we could imagine." 
As if these protestations were not enough, on the i th he 
wrote from York Place, where he had been interviewing 
Pitt, on his handling of Lord Carlisle, "For myself, dearest & 
best of Loves, I am more & more satisfied that I have done 
exactly right I have not met with one person, no not one 
of those who care about me, that has not told me that he 
was in the greatest imaginable apprehension lest I should 
realize my project of remaining out & who has not said 
that if I had done so his own, & the general opinion of the 
World would have been that I deserted P. when he most 
wanted me. As it is the general impression seems to be 
that I struggled as long as I fairly & honourably could 
against taking office, & that the mode & time of my 
yielding proved that it was for P's sake, & for that only. 

"I confess I do not remember a transaction of my own, 
or any body else's upon which I think the Public formed so 
fair a judgement. I was abused a good deal by P's friends, 
during my secession, but I have not heard a syllable 
against my return from others and they, P's friends, my 
friends that ought to be, cannot abuse me for that" In 
the same letter he told her that he thought the office 
would involve a considerable amount of work, and that he 
had tended to underrate that aspect of it, when previous 
holders had spoken of its heaviness. Finally he closed his 
letter with a description of how he had blundered into a 
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Cabinet, just as they were rising and was received into the 
fold by his new colleagues. "Dearest dear would have 
laughed to see the profusion of handshaky civilities, and to 
see me at last walk away with old M. & Ld. Camden arm in 
arm Arm in arm with Fox I remember she thought rash 
but it was pleasanter than Ld. Cn." 



CHAPTER VIII 

PITT'S SECOND MINISTRY 

CANNING'S second experience of office was not a 
particularly happy one. From the first he found him- 
self in uncongenial company and despised the abilities of 
many of the men who had taken rank above him. As soon 
as the names of the new cabinet were known he wrote to 
Joan, "O! but the Cabinet the poor Cabinet stuffed 
such people ! I am afraid they are laughed at very much 
and I can plainly see that many of Pitt's most devoted are 
by no means satisfied with the arrangement." After 
enumerating them he added, "I would not be the thir- 
teenth, as the thing now stands, for any consideration, & 
depend upon it, dearest dear, be assured of it the thing is 
a great deal better for me as it is." Nor, as the month 
went by, did Canning feel very much happier about the 
state of things ; it was a sad contrast to the wide visions 
which he had planned for the country, and for himself, 
once Pitt had returned to power. On the 23rd May he 
wrote, "At this moment I am expected at the House of 
Commons, & on the Treasury Bench, to take my seat 
between whom I wonder? I think I shall hardly bring my- 
self to do it and if I can possibly avoid it, I think I shall 
certainly take no part in the debate. *I hate the thoughts 
of the Treasury Bench (I said to P. to-day) for except 
yourself, who is there that I can sit near with comfort or 
with whom exchange a word in the course of the debate?' 
But I must make the best of it. If any thing could reconcile 
me to such a state of things and make me eager in defence 
of it, it would be the injustice of imputing to me (as the 
Morn. Chron. of to-day means to do) some nonsense in the 
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Oracle, vilely written & vilely reasoned, about Fox & 
Grenl. which, with the reason that they all have to know 
how earnestly I laboured for them, they ought to have had 
very good proof before they thought ine capable of writing 
& certainly ought not to have said so, without thinking 
it. This makes me very angry." 

It is sad to contrast this state of mind with that of 
the young Canning, who, in 1794, sat on the Treasury 
Bench, just to see what it felt like, and who was bubbling 
with high spirits and good nature as he came back from 
the debates to talk over their incidents until late in 
the night with Jenks. Perhaps some feeling of nausea 
afflicted him, even as he wrote, "It almost proves to 
me on the one hand as upon another I have been nearly 
satisfied long ago, that one has nothing to do in this 
world but to look straight forward to one's own personal 
interests, get the most one can, keep it as long as one can, 
give up as little as one can help, & think of helping nobody 
that is not essential to one's own objects. I hate this 
philosophy. But a little more ill usage from different parts 
will soon make me a convert to it." Yet many of his 
troubles were self-made. Had he not been so unsparing in 
criticism and in jibe his friends on the Treasury Bench 
would have been more numerous, and Pitt's difficulties 
in pushing his protege's advancement considerably less. 
Nor was it remarkable that the Opposition should not 
trust him. His early political conversion still rankled with 
some, his enmity with Grey had been of long standing, and 
bitter words had passed between them, which it would 
have taken more than a few weeks of co-operation to have 
eradicated. Political careers, any more than omelets, are 
not made without breaking eggs, but Canning had been 
too lavish. 

The one consolation was that Pitt seemed well and 
happy. That note runs through many of Canning's letters 
for May and June. On the 23rd May, he was reported as 
being, "very confident & tolerably satisfied with the state of 
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things. Which in truth, in every respect except that of the 
K's health, & the misery of his Cabinet (two pretty 
material exceptions) is very promising. Russia is very- 
good. And the general complexion of foreign politicks 
looks as if we should soon have our choice of either a 
negotiation for peace on a proper footing, or a vigorous 
war." On the nth June, after a visit to Downing Street, 
Canning described him as being, "in perfect heart & 
spirits", determined to fight & sit tight until turned out. 
Moreover, he assured him that the King was really getting 
well and that even the Prince of Wales had been forced 
to profess himself satisfied. "So far, therefore," he con- 
cluded, "all is much better than we expected, and I do 
really believe that we shall get thro* tolerably well." 
Again, the next day the same note was struck, and Canning 
declared that he had never seen Pitt stouter in health or in 
spirits. Apparently, too, relations between the two men 
were returning to something of the old, unforced friendly 
footing, for Lady Hester wrote to inform him, "I cannot 
resist letting you know in what high favour you are at this 
moment," though Canning was a trifle puzzled to know 
what had caused this particular outburst. With his speech 
that night, the i8th June, Pitt expressed himself as highly 
delighted and satisfied. If he was really so, he did not 
foresee that some comments which Canning apparently 
felt himself obliged to make on Hawkesbury's removal 
from the Foreign Office were to be the cause of trouble 
between the two men, which would threaten Pitt's 
administration with fresh difficulties. 

Apparently Canning had not meant to produce the 
effect which he did, but Hawkesbury even as a young man 
had resented Canning's criticism on several occasions, and 
now the friendship between them was not what it had 
once been. The consequence was a very awkward situation 
of which Canning sent his wife a full account. "Poor 
Hawkesbury has sent in his resignation in consequence 
of the construction put upon what I said, by Bragge & 
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Sheridan & of the impression which he fancies is made to 
his disadvantage. 

"I cannot tell you how sorry I am for this, now that it has 
come to pass tho* some time ago one thought he ought 
to resign. I had called upon him this morning in conse- 
quence of a paragraph in the Times which talked of the 
retreat of one or other of us as necessary before I knew 
any thing of his feelings upon the subject & had obtained 
admission to him, not without difficulty, & found him in a 
state of agitation that really quite affected me* I endeav- 
oured to make him sensible how gross a misconstruction 
had been put upon my words & I think succeeded in 
making him feel kindly or feel at least that 1 felt kindly 
towards him. But he told me that he thought it much 
better on all accounts that he should 'step aside'. After 
combating this for some time I was obliged to leave him 
without as I thought having made any impression upon 
him but I have rather better hope now from having seen 
P. & found that at the time when I saw H. he had sent 
in his resignation and therefore could not retract to me. 
To Pitt I hope he will, whenever he sees him. I have said 
quite plainly to both of them that if one of us must retire, 
I had rather be the person. But having once stated my 
full opinion in Parlt. I have nothing more of an unpleasant 
sort to say, or to feel, & was disposed to act as cordially 
towards H. as at any former period of our lives. I really 
was quite moved by the situation in which I found him. 
And I shall not be at all at ease till I find that he has con- 
sented to remain," Unfortunately the affair dragged on 
and was patched up in a way, which Canning felt to be 
detrimental to his own interests, so that it became a 
source of grudge against Pitt, but now, in the June of 
1804 Canning was, as his letters show, all regret and 
friendly feelings. Once again, however, his tongue had 
been too sharp for his future comfort. 

In its present weak state Hawkesbury was too useful a 
man for the Government to lose, and Pitt made strenuous 
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efforts to smooth over the crisis, efforts which his private 
letters show, Canning most cordially endorsed. Hawkes- 
bury remained, but with a singular lack of generosity he 
let it be understood that in order to retain his services 
Pitt had been willing to dismiss Canning and that it was 
only by his own magnanimity that the latter remained in 
office. In circles unfriendly to Canning such rumours were 
rife, thus Abbot wrote in the October in his diary, 
"After Canning's attack upon Lord Hawkesbury, when he 
was transferred from the Foreign to the Home Department, 
Lord Hawkesbury wrote to Mr. Pitt, and resigned. Mr. 
Pitt wrote in explanation, and offered to dismiss Canning 
if required. But Lord Hawkesbury did not insist. Lord 
Liverpool has the letters, and shows them." 1 Lady Bess- 
borough and Granville Leveson Gower were both seriously 
perturbed at this malicious tale and eventually it came to 
the ears of Canning himself. So stung was he by this 
version of his friendly impulse, wherein though the facts 
were moderately accurate the interpretation was com- 
pletely false, that he took drastic action. Morpeth was 
sent to remonstrate and in order to prevent further mis- 
representations presented Hawkesbury with the following 
note. "Misrepresentations having gone forth of circum- 
stances connected with Mr. Canning's speech on the 
1 8th June last, and particularly a report having been in- 
dustriously circulated, that Mr. C. had asked pardon or 
made apologies to Lord Hawkesbury for what he said on 
that occasion, we are enabled from undoubted authority 
to assert That that report is entirely false and unfounded, 
and that it has never been circulated by any person 
acquainted with the transaction." 2 To this document 
Hawkesbury was induced to give his approbation, not only 
verbal but written, which Canning then kept by him, on 
the ground, as he told Sneyd, that he was "a lying, snuffling 

1 The Diary and Correspondence of Charles Abbot, Lord Colchester (1861), 
vol. I., p. 529. 

2 J, Bagot: George Canning and his Friends (1909), vol. L, pp. "2189. 
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hound", and that his own signed statement might be 
necessary at some later date. 

As Canning hinted in a previous letter, he was anxious 
that his promotion to Cabinet rank, or at least to more 
important office, should not be long delayed and in his 
letters to his wife, though the sequence is often broken 
by lost letters or personal conversations, his preoccupa- 
tion with this idea is constantly recurring. In November 
there were rumours that changes at the Foreign Office 
might be necessary. Thus Thomas Grenville wrote to 
Lord Grenville, "I hear to-day that Lord Harrowby is gone 
to Bath, and that his brother says he must quit his office 
from ill health. Will Lord Hardwicke come and try his 
hand at foreign dispatches; or will Yorke cross over, as 
Lord Hawkesbury did, to show that it is a new government 
because the two Secretaries have changed places ? Canning, 
if there was likely to be a question of him, is, I am in- 
formed, not thought to be in high favour in Downing 
Street." 1 Three days later, however, he told his brother 
that he had seen Woronzow who not only hoped it would 
be Canning but also thought it likely. 2 It was quite 
natural, therefore, that Canning should view the opening 
as a possible provision for himself, since other people were 
discussing his chances. Hammond told him that Pitt's 
mind was quite afloat as to the arrangements to be made. 
Lord Macartney had apparently been suggested, as his age 
would be a guarantee of his not staying long, if Harrowby did 
not return. On one point only Pitt apparently was decided 
and that was that he was "determined it shallbe temporary 
& manifestly so, & would therefore put in somebody who 
could not think of staying, nor be thought likely to 
stay." 

Canning was obviously wondering whether the occasion 
would give him opportunity either to improve his standing 
or to give him further claims on Pitt's gratitude, though 

1 Dropmore Mss., vol. VIL, p. 237. 
2 Ibid. , p, 241. 
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in his letter to Joan he did not put the matter quite like 
that. "I do not know why my temporary services should 
not answer every purpose as well as Ld. M. or Lady My's 
but I have my doubts whether I wish it & think it clear 
that I did not occur to him in that way perhaps because 
in that way he might think I would not hear of it. It is 
a duty to let him know that I would, but I shall not press 
the point as one that I am anxious about or making it a 
request at all." Accordingly he saw Pitt and made the offer. 
Pitt's reception of it was, "I am very much obliged to you. 
I will think of it, & see what can be done I am very much 
obliged to you indeed for the offer, & for the kind & 
handsome manner in which it is put." Canning's spirits 
rose, though he wrote cautiously to his wife, "Now, dearest 
dear, we must not be sanguine. There are difficulties in 
the way, considerable difficulties, but I think the advan- 
tages overbalance them in his mind, & that he is really 
desirous of the arrangement. I exacted from him a promise 
that he would not tell that I had made the offer and he 
said no upon my honour in talking to the three or 
four persons whom he must naturally talk to, I will men- 
tion it as my own wish & suggestion, & will not say any 
thing of our having had any communication about it." He 
then went on to tell her that Lady Hester reported that she 
had never seen Pitt look so happy as he appeared to be 
after their conversation, and that Hammond had observed 
that Pitt seemed in remarkably good spirits and that he 
could not guess why. Buoyed up by these indications he 
ventured the opinion, "I think it will do. If I was obliged to 
give an opinion (as friend Pope says) 1 I should perhaps say 
I don't know whether it will do or not, but I think it may. 
But there are difficulties ; & therefore we must not be too 
sanguine. But come what will the offer I am sure has 
done good." 

He was further cheered by what seemed a lucky 
incident and good omen the next day. The negotiations 

1 Physician to his son George Canning. 
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with Russia had reached an important point and were 
a vital factor in Pitt's general policy. Foreign Office 
business therefore, would mean close and friendly relations 
with the Russian representatives in London and at a special 
Russian Dinner Canning was called to sit by Woronzow, 
"by no contrivance of my own but by old B's who called to 
me to sit between him & W, as interpreter. I had a great 
deal of talk with both & hardly know which seemed to 
be in the best humour with me and as I imagine they are the 
two first to be consulted, it was not unlucky to have the 
opportunity of trying their dispositions towards me, & 
not amiss to improve it which I promise my own love I 
did to the best advantage their general disposition I 
mean for not a word, or hint, or suspicion was there of 
the business in question." Despite his hopes, however, 
nothing was accomplished, and when Lord Harrowby 
finally vacated the Foreign Office it was not until Adding- 
ton had rejoined the Government, and in consequence 
Lord Mulgrave was given the seals. Canning's first attempt 
to alter his status, therefore, met with frustration and he 
suspected darkly the machinations of enemies in the back- 
ground. 

In the December of the same year an even greater vex- 
ation occurred. As his letters made clear the Cabinet was 
weak, and now Pitt determined to strengthen it from a 
source which to Canning spelt disaster. In that month, 
and largely through the instruinentality of the distrusted 
Hawkesbury, Addington became Viscount Sidmouth and 
re-entered the Cabinet as Lord President of the Council. 
To Canning the news of the negotiation came as a bombshell 
for though he had known and approved of the offer of a 
peerage, he had not understood that it was to be accom- 
panied by high political office. Addington* s accession 
to the Government did indeed put him in a difficult 
position since his past conduct had made it most unlikely 
that the relations between the two men could ever be 
cordial. In fact, Abbot reported Addington as saying that, 
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"as to Canning ... his feelings could never be altered ; he 
never could meet him, but he had no desire to interfere 
with his private friendships or prospects of success 1 ." 
To Canning, therefore, it seemed as if resignation were 
the only course possible, and he poured out his feelings to 
Lady Hester Stanhope in a long letter, dated the ist 
January, 1 805-. "I am almost sure I need not tell you, I am 
sure I need not remind Mr. Pitt," he wrote, "that the 
change which makes Mr. A. a Minister brings back pre- 
cisely that state of things under which he was kind enough 
to say, of his own accord, in more than one conversation 
last spring, but particularly in that which took place 
between us the morning after he had been with the King, 
that he would not have pressed me to take office, nor 
would he have thought it becoming in me to do so. Of 
the difference between taking or keeping subordinate office, 
under these same circumstances, I am not aware ; and I am 
persuaded that the general feeling, the first thought of 
everybody who condescends to think of me at all in this 
business, is that the same arrangement which places Mr. 
A. in the Cabinet displaces me." 2 Consequently he asked 
her to use her influence with Pitt so as to make it easy for 
him to resign by saying that even though he did not per- 
sonally think such a step necessary yet, "that he does not 
wonder that I should so feel it, and cannot blame my acting 
upon that feeling." He further requested that his resigna- 
tion might be represented to the King in a favourable light 
"for no political purpose, but because he has always been 
very good to me, and I fear he thinks I was wanting in duty 
(which God knows I was not) to him, I should wish if 
possible to stand well, and who, though he may perhaps 
resent an act that looks like hostility to A. has, if I mistake 
not, a cordial approbation for even a mistaken sense of 
honour; and whom, above all, I would not have think 

1 The Diary and Correspondence of Charles Abbot , Lord Colchester (1861), 
vol. I., p. 540. 

2 Earl Stanhope: Life of the Hon. William Pitt (1861), vol. IV., p. 244-^. 
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that I am capable of looking elsewhere for favour." 1 

There was some justification for Canning's point of 
view and without doubt, his conduct, whether he resigned 
or stayed was bound to be warmly canvassed. Thomas 
Grenville told Lord Grenville on the jth that some people 
thought that Canning would be sent to Ireland, "to soften 
to him the asperity of these domestick arrangements," 2 for 
at the same time his hopes of the Foreign Office were 
finally dashed by the appointment of Lord Mulgrave. 
Eventually he did not go to Ireland, nor did he resign 
though he might have been happier had he done so, 
instead he remained uncomfortably in office kept by his 
affection, and perhaps his ambition, in a situation against 
which his sounder instincts revolted. Lady Bessborough 
drew for Granville a dismal picture of his plight. 
"Canning", she told him, "talked to me a good deal of the 
sad state of Politiks, and of his own uncomfortable situ- 
ation, certainly far removed from Mr. Pitt's confidence 
and the last to hear any event for, as he assured me, I 
have twice been the first to inform him of what happened 
in the Cabinet and what appeared next day in the news- 
papers, tho' both times he had been walking with Mr. 
Pitt a few hours before we met." 3 

The change which worked Canning so much harm 
appeared to benefit Pitt less than might have been hoped. 
In particular the followers of Lord Sidmouth gave him 
very little support when the charges against Melville's 
administration of Admiralty funds were brought forward. 
Though most of his friends considered that in failing to 
prevent the misuse which Trotter, his deputy treasurer, 
had made of public money, Melville had been guilty of 
carelessness rather than corruption, Whitbread's resolu- 
tions on the 8th April were so damaging that the Speaker's 
casting vote was given against him, and he was forced to 

1 Earl Stanhope: Life of the Hon. William Pitt (1861), vol. IV., pp. 246-7. 

2 Dropmore JWss. 9 vol. VII., p. 249. 

3 The Private Correspondence of Granville Leveson Gower, First Earl Granville, 
1JS1-1821, (1916), vol. II., p. 69. 
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resign. It was a bitter blow to Pitt, and though Canning's 
earlier friendship for Melville had been cooled by his 
amiability to Addington after Pitt's resignation, he stood 
firmly by his chief. Lady Stafford told Granville that 
"Mr. Canning's Speech was excellent", and in his letters 
to Joan he showed how very real his concern and sym- 
pathy was. Before Whitbread's motion for impeachment 
on the nth June he wrote, "God send poor old B. safe 
thro' it". After the debate he wrote, "Poor old B. spoke 
very well & made a very favourable impression. Whit- 
bread did not do much. But after him came Bond, and in 
a speech of scoundrelly candour he did all the mischief 
possible & declared (beyond what I had been taught to 
expect, & contrary to what Pitt had told me Ld. Sidm. had 
promised him) his intention to vote for the Impeachment 
if he could not carry his own amendment, which is for a 
criminal prosecution. The expectation was that they 
would vote against the Impeachment at all events. Scoun- 
drels! Hiley, too! He spoke against us. Pitt gnawed his 
lips with rage." Canning at least did what he could and 
Lady Bessborough told Granville that in her opinion, 
"there is no one has done well but the Pope (Canning). 
He in true, manly honesty and courage stood forth alone, 
in defiance of Public opinion, in defence of the friend he 
thought wrong'd; every other friend or dependant have 
left him to his fate." 1 If his generous conduct comforted 
Pitt a little in his time of humiliation as well as repaid 
Melville for old kindness Canning would feel well recom- 
pensed. 

Ireland too was proving a difficulty for Pitt at the 
moment, and Canning watched developments with eager 
eyes and mixed feelings. Ever since his entry into Parlia- 
ment Irish questions had fascinated him, and the first 
indication of the office to which he inclined was when in 
1795- he told Pitt that he should like the Irish secretary- 

1 The Private Correspondence of Granville Leveson Gower, First Earl Granville, 
(1916), vol. II., p. 82. 
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ship. Then, later, during Pitt's second ministry, there 
had been indications that Ireland might come his way. It 
was not only a rumour picked up by the Grenvilles for, on 
the ist January, the very day on which Canning was 
expressing his desire to resign, Vansittart told Abbot that, 
"Canning is the person now talked of." 1 Now Foster was 
threatening to resign on the grounds that Pitt had not 
supported him against Lord Hardwicke, "& though I dare 
say Foster has some blame on his side," wrote Canning, "yet 
that P. should choose between two such men so unwisely 
as to throw away him who has all the essential means of 
being useful to him in office, & dangerous out especially 

after Foster has shown himself so cordial in support 

moves my wonder. Well it is that I did not go to Ireland, 
if Ld. Hardwicke is to be so all powerful. Better, perhaps 
for Foster, if I had & so he says, for I think he & I should 
have understood each other, & kept our Ld. Lt. in better 
order." Moreover, he felt that Vansittart and all the 
Addingtons would rejoice in Foster's defeat, and Pitt's 
loss of him, and that increased Canning's chagrin. Further, 
he added, "Pitt, when I mentioned to him at the breaking 
up of the House last night, the conversation that I had had 
with Foster, seemed or pretended totally to disbelieve the 
resignation, & totally to forget that Foster had been en- 
deavouring to see him for the last fortnight every day, & 
waiting day after day in Downing Street to no purpose. 
This will not do." Two days later he wrote again. "His 
resignation is as awkward a thing as could have happened 
& I believe P. feels it so perhaps more so than he 
chooses to acknowledge. He did not see Foster on 
Saturday. F. declined going to him. I have been not 
without my apprehensions of the same sort with my own 
Love's but somehow they are dissipated. I have a notion 
that Ld. Hardwicke is to be supported. If so, I am safe." 
Next day he wrote rather more optimistically. "I have 

1 The Diary and Correspondence of Charles Abbot, Lord Colchester (1861), 
vol. L, p. 34 . 
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hopes of his being persuaded to recall his resignation upon 
certain concessions, which I hope P. will cause to be made 
to him all which I further hope, will lead to Ld. Hard- 
wicke's resignation by & bye, & a rational settlement for 
Ireland. But while I promote the settlement I hope to 
keep out of the scrape of being made a part of it." Was 
this an honest wish, even to "Dearest dear?" The question 
was entangled with Pitt's relations with Addington. "If A. 
goes (but he will not) I tremble for Ireland coming back to 
me again. 1 would go I think with my own Ld. Lt. not 
otherwise. But I would rather stay as I am." Again on the 
i oth July he reiterated, "I think I would hardly take Ireland 
on any terms, if I could help it." Yet despite his reluctance, 
he saw Pitt and opened the question himself by offering to 
go on certain conditions, if Pitt was absolutely in distress 
for someone to send. These were, "If Ld. Hardwicke is 
recalled & a Ld. Lt. that I like appointed, & if it is per- 
fectly understood that my going now is not to pledge me 
td stay there, to go, keeping ny present office, & to choose at 
the meeting of Park, by which I shall abide." To this he 
added, "There is nothing very romantically generous in 
this offer, to be sure but it was received as a very kind one, 
and will not be taken advantage of without all the conditions 
which were annexed to it so dearest dear need not be 
alarmed." Nothing could, however, be decided in a 
hurry, and in October Canning was still waiting for an 
opportunity to discuss the question of Ireland thoroughly. 
So far Canning's efforts to come to the rescue of Pitt had 
been singularly resultless. 

In one matter, at least, he obtained satisfaction. That 
was in the expulsion of Addington and his friends. Since 
joining the Government in the December of 1 804 they had 
not been easy colleagues, first making difficulties over 
Melville's impeachment and then over Pitt's desire to 
appoint Middleton, whose experience would be invaluable, 
to the Admiralty in his place. On this matter Pitt was 
determined to stand firm and carried his point. He also 
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refused to Hiley and Bond the promotions which they 
expected, but which he was unwilling to concede to two 
men who had spoken so bitterly against Melville. Sid- 
mouth and Buckingham were prepared to push their point 
even to the last resort of resignation. Canning was 
naturally only too eager that they should do so, and 
apparently Pitt kept him informed of what was happening. 
On the 3rd July he wrote a playful account to his wife of 
his activities in this direction, "She does not deserve to 
hear that I have been worrying poor Mr. P. a little bit all 
this time & that he has spoken to the K. & that he has 
talked roundly to the Dr. & that the Dr. is to give his 
answer entire submission or go out in a day or two 
& that P. thinks he will go out. None of this does she 
deserve to hear. The only thing that she shall hear is that 
as to the last point, the belief that A. will go out, I do not 
agree with P. at all, I think he will stay in, however 
snubbed, or disgraced, stay in, & watch his opportunity of 
revenge. I think that P. need not have made "two bites of 
a cherry" but have turned the Dr. out at once. I think all 
this. But still it must be confessed it is as well that P. 
should have been doing stoutly, not quite shabbily, & it 
is better that the poor old K. should have heard as he did 
with patience & temper, the suggestion of a broader govt. 
... I saw Mr. P. yesterday and he promised to tell 
me all as soon as it was ripe & he evidently fancied he 
should have something that I should not dislike hearing to 
tell me But no the Dr. will not budge depend upon 
it." For once his pessimism belied events, as his hopes 
were so apt to do, for on the jth Addington resigned and 
on the 9th Canning wrote, "I am but just returned from 
Putney where I went on with P. last night after dining at 
Nepean's. He is in the best possible disposition and for 
the first time these four years I think, we were as much at 
ease together as we used to be. And the Dr. is gone for 
ever. He will make overtures but will fill up the 
vacancies temporarily in the first instance. I do not think 
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there is much, harm in this though I had rather he put 
Ld. Stafford first, singly & for good, into one or other of 
them. Vansittart does resign but I asked not a word 
about Ireland for fear." 

Once again Canning felt that he counted and that his 
influence with Pitt was capable of producing results. He 
was keenly interested in the new arrangements, which 
would be necessary and was hopeful that some compre- 
hensive form of Government might at last be achieved. He 
refused to leave town until the chief arrangements had 
been made and told Joan, "I allow near a week for the 
arrangements . . . which Mr. P. has to make, & which I 
should not like to leave unfinished. The temporary 
arrangements, I mean for the final ones will certainly 
take time but I mean if I possibly can, to persuade him 
to suffer some communication to be made to Ld. G. 
immediately for the purpose of letting him know that 
the immediate arrangements are temporary & that over- 
tures will be made to him by & bye. The K. is quite ready 
to do whatever P. thinks necessary taking for granted 
that Fox was serious in putting himself out of the question. 
Harrowby & Lord Camden are (I apprehend) likely to be 
the new Chancellor of the Dutchy, & President of the 
Council and Ld. Camden's situation as Secretary of 
State will be filled up how I know not. Possibly Castle- 
reagh may do the business of it, without giving up the 
India Board. Pitt said nothing of this & I did not ask. The 
other two he mentioned. Perhaps he might think I should 
not like Castgk. being put into that situation but he is 
mistaken upon the footing of a temporary appointment, / 
should not like it. Supposing the broad Govt. to take 
place, I cannot be better than I am supposing the negoti- 
ations to fail, I should be sorry to be one of those in whose 
favour it seemed to fail. In the one case I have no wish to 
be in the Cabinet for a few months in the other I had 
rather not be in it at all for the present. In short I cannot be 
better than Treasurer of the Navy." Meanwhile, whatever 
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the fate of the negotiations he had at least the satisfaction 
of feeling that, "nothing ever was more cordial & com- 
fortable than P. He really seems to have shaken a weight 
off his mind, & to have a pleasure in opening himself fully 
on all subjects and, after all, when I cease to be angry, I 
find that I have a kindness for him, greater than I suspected, " 
But even though his personal relations seemed to have 
returned to their old friendly level, and though Pitt's 
intentions promised well, Canning could not feel com- 
pletely easy until more definite steps had been taken. In 
a new broad administration Pitt had six places to offer and 
this Canning thought should be enough. But he was afraid 
of future difficulties and sure that when it came to the 
point the present holders of office, temporary though they 
might be, would put every obstacle in the way of an 
arrangement that would mean their own resignations. 

His fears were justified. Fox's followers were not as 
temperate as their chief; the supporters of Government 
were perhaps even more intractable. The King was ob- 
stinately determined to give no office to the men whom he 
disliked and distrusted, and his opposition thwarted all Pitt's 
intentions to form a really national Government. This result 
could hardly be anything but a bitter disappointment to 
Canning, who in the new autumn session began to feel all 
the awkwardness of his position in a ministry, where he 
had few friends, and in which his claims to responsible 
position were passed over for men who, not only in his 
opinion, but in fact, were his intellectual inferiors. He 
saw Pitt on the 23rd and had a friendly talk with him, 
though nothing personal the main topics being continental 
politics, but a week later he came back from a political 
dinner in a thoroughly dissatisfied state of mind and wrote 
home, "Yesterday's was a large, & I thought dullish dinner 
or was I out of spirits or humour or both? But I 
came home very cross, & thought of getting out of poli- 
ticks altogether, & living, nice, with dear & little things, 8: 
coming to town no more. I had no talk with P. at all 
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not a word. 5 * Next morning, repenting a little of his ill- 
humour and thinking that it was perhaps a little his own 
fault he called on Pitt and "found him (as he said) just 
going to write to me to propose my dining with him to-day 
tte-a-tete to talk And so I said I would." 

The conversation that evening between the two men 
was interesting for in it Canning spoke his mind. The 
grudges and grievances of the last few years came pouring 
out, and by the end of the evening his own position had 
been made quite clear. That night before he went to bed 
he finished his account of all that had passed, so that his 
wife should be fully informed while the conversation was 
still fresh in his mind. The evening started with some dis- 
cussion of the Irish project and Canning offered, if Pitt 
would send Morpeth, to go with him as secretary, then 
"there was a pause of some time; after which, resolving 
to have the whole question well out, & speak my mind 
quite fully & openly, I proceeded. 

[C.] " 'The revival, or rather perhaps continuance of my 
wish respecting Ireland, arises as you will know from the 
awkwardness which I cannot help but feel in having, at such 
a time as the present, no definite department & no share 
whatever in the councils or business of the Government. 
As long indeed as the administration in its present shape 
was considered as merely temporary, & liable to changes 
& substitutions, I had no other wish than not to be in 
the way. I did not feel that my rank was taken, & my 
station Jixed, relatively to those who filled the offices of 
state actually, but with reference to those who might be 
called upon to fill them. And I was content. But now 
you must be aware the case is very much altered. So much 
so, that I must fairly say that if the government is to settle 
in its present shape, if I am to be considered as placed, & 
placed by you ... in your estimation justly & correctly, in 
the relation which I now bear to those who now fill the 
offices above me, I do not mean to blame you, or to 
inquire your reasons, but simply I must tell you that exer- 
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cising my own free choice I shall prefer retiring altogether. 
You will, I am sure, see that I do not say this in anger or ill 
humour. There may be probably there is (the result of 
the notion about the Foreign Office last winter perhaps 
plainly showed that there is) some impediment somewhere 
to my being placed in an efficient situation. I have no care 
to know where that impediment exists. But you will 
allow that I have a right to judge whether I think Politicks, 
under such circumstances preferable to private life. I do 
not. You will feel also & acknowledge, I am sure, that as 
things at present stand, I bear the brunt of political 
hostility in a degree which my real political importance in 

point of official situation does not entitle me to.' 

"Certainly I acknowledge it," said he "I am not, God 
knows & you will vouch for me I am not disposed to 
shrink from, or spare myself in, political contest but to 
be exposed to all the attack, with the consciousness of not 
having any thing to do with the measures that are the 
subject of it to be represented as influencing for the sake 
of being abused, with the perfect conviction that I have 
no influence at all & to be opposed to persons, many of 
whom I like, for the sake of a set of men among whom 
there is but one, to whom I bear any attachment, & 
amongst them, & apparently in his estimation to go for 
nothing, is a situation which I am not disposed to bear any 
longer than till I can get decently out of it. I do not desire 
to make a*ny eclat, or to create any discussion, but the 
first quiet opportunity that I can find of making my escape, 
I shall avail myself of it." 

[P.] "I can partly understand what your feelings are, & 
wish now you would hear what I have to say " 

[C.] "No first hear me quite out. I do not wish to re- 
turn to the subject, but you must hear all that I have to say. 
If you look back, you will find that from the beginning of 
the present Government, my life has been one continued 
series of mortifications. I pass over all but one but that 
I must dwell upon because it is one, the only one perhaps 
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in which I think you have behaved personally ill to me. I 
mean in what passed between me & Hawkesbury & 
between you & me respecting him. When I put my 
resignation into your hands, to save you from any in- 
convenience or embarrassment, you could not suppose 
that I meant to offer to him a propitiatory sacrifice and yet, 
as you managed it, that was the use to which it was turned. 
It was an ungenerous use to make of it. I was perfectly 
sincere in my offer. I wished you to accept my resigna- 
tion. I wish now you had accepted it. But I did not mean 
that you should put it in his power to decide whether you 
should accept it or not. Had I conceived it possible that 
you should do this, no power on earth should have in- 
duced me to leave you an option. And yet this in effect 
you did. And he has it in his power to say with truth 
that I remained in office at his permission." "No no no 
such thing." "Yes something so very like it that such 
was the impression given very generally and was this a fair 
return for my desire to sacrifice myself to your con- 
venience? Ought you in return to sacrifice me to a liar 
& a coward for such he is I know him to be so you, 
when you have occasion to try him home, will find him so 
too. But do not mistake me. I do not mean to depreciate 
his talents or usefulness. I know in the present state of 
your government you cannot do without him in the 
EL of Lds. My opinion of him is this. He speaks as much 
above his talents, as he talks (in common conversation) 
below them. But he is not either a Ninny or a great & 
able man. He has useful powers of mind, great industry, & 
much information. I hope I am fair to him in these re- 
spects. * 

[P.] "Yes, Ithinkpretty fair & just, I should have described 
him much as you do as to talents but I think you under- 
rate them a little, not, however, in a degree which I can 
call unfair. He is useful I could not do without him in 
the H. of Lords, & though I do not say he is the man to 
whose decisions, singly, I would commit a great question 
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of policy, yet with his information that I think you hardly 
put high enough, & the habits of reflection which he has 
acquired, he is by no means a contemptible adviser." 

[C.] "Well be he what he may our descriptions do not 
much differ, in these respects he is not in other respects 
the man to whom I ought to have been sacrificed not 
only sacrificed in private but in the H. of Corns, for you 
cannot suppose that I did not feel your panegyrick upon 
him last session, after all that had passed, as an open sacrifice 
of me?" 

[P.] "I am confident no man upon earth but yourself felt 
that impression." 

[C.] "I am confident it was the general one tho' to this 
day I doubt whether I have confessed to any body that it was 
mine. But can you blame me then if with respect to this 
man, so situated in your Govt., & so, of necessity, to 
continue there, I can consent to be exhibited, as by your 
choice in an inferior & subordinate light? I think you 
cannot." 

[P.] "Let me understand you. Am 1 to understand that 
you can never consent to sit in a Cabinet with Hawkesbury, 
or in one in which he retains his present situation? I hope 
no t. As to what passed between me & him & you & me 
last year I can truly say that I sincerely meant well to both, 
& really cannot call to mind how far I may have outgone 
the precise letter of your communication to me in letting 
him know your intention to resign but with the deep 
feeling which you retain upon these transactions, I cannot 
expect, certainly, much cordiality between you & him nor 
have I any thoughts of pressing it. Only you cannot surely 
mean that you have made up your mind never to enter the 
same Cabinet with him?" 

[C.] "I have said nothing about that, of which I knew not 
that there has been any question. I said I would not consent 
to being exhibited in a light of inferiority, by which I meant 
the relation of my present situation to his. I certainly have 
attributed to him, but certainly without any grounds 
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beyond conjecture, the failure of your intentions about 
the foreign office last year." 

[P.] "No, upon my honour, he had nothing to say to that 
business he did not know of it." 

[C.] "I have attributed to him also & do attribute the use 
of his intercourse with the King to turn his mind against 
me, & particularly on the ground of my desire to see a 
broad government formed." 

[P.] "I cannot say that I think that altogether impossible. 
I mean that H. in talking to the K. upon that subject may 
have mentioned you as one of the persons whom he thought 
most earnest in pressing me to that arrangement." 

[C.] "But these are points of indifference. I request you 
to recollect only what used to be my conduct with you, in 
respect to Hawkesbury, his wishes, & pretensions, when 
we stood (in your former government) in more nearly the 
same relation to you & then say whether you ought to 
have sacrificed me to him." 

[P.] "Certainly not God forbid I am sure I never in- 
tended it. Now have you done? And will you hear what 
I have to say?" 

[C.] "One word more & I will. I must mention, but 
with very different feelings, another person in your Gov*. 
Castlereagh for whom I have never at any moment enter- 
tained any thing of dislike, & whom upon nearer inter- 
course I grow to like, as much as the difference of our 
natures admits, very cordially. But you cannot suppose 
that standing in the situation in which I do stand in the 
H. of C. I can very patiently bear the accumulation of two 
efficient offices upon him as if there were no one else 
capable of executing either of them." 

[P.] "No, certainly not but you do not imagine that 
Castlereagh is to keep both. He will certainly give up the 
Indian Board but that is not perhaps the office that you 
would like above all others. And if you will now hear 
me I will tell you fairly that I feel so much of what you say 
that I never have felt a doubt but that you must be in the 
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Cabinet before Parliament meets. I cannot see why you 
should not be there with your present office. It is Cabinet 
after all that makes the whole distinction the Secretary- 
ships of State being filled, there is little choice, nor can it 
be very material in what office a Man is called to the 
Cabinet. Undoubtedly they rank above him in mere point 
of rank, and the conduct of a department is in other 
respects gratifying but as Cabinet Ministers there is no 
superiority or inequality and as Treasurer of the Navy 
in the Cabinet you would be as a Cabinet Minister, on the 
same footing as any Man there. Then to tell you at once 
the whole of what I have been meditating, there is to be 
sure another purpose to which I had destined the India 
Board." 

[C.] "Ld. Wellesley, I suppose." 

[P.] "No, that would never do. Upon such terms as the 
directors & he are upon with each other it would be 
wild to attempt to put him there. No. I intend to offer 
him the Admiralty which Lord B. is at any time ready to 
resign. But there is another person whom I think it "would 
be a great object to get & whom I really believe you 
would yourself think not to be thrown away if he can be 
had by reasonable arrangement. I mean Yorke. I should 
like to offer the India Board to him. Certainly if/on were 
bent upon having it, I could not deny it to you but if you 
were satisfied with your present office it would give a 
great facility to the other object and you remember I 
long ago promised that I would never think, under any 
circumstances, of inviting Yorke, or any person of the 
same sort, any person in the H. of C., I mean, or not con- 
nected with a broad arrangement into the Cabinet, with- 
out proposing it to you at the same time." 

(N.B. This was no promise of his but it was a plain 
statement of mine to him in January last that I should 
consider his bringing Yorke in as a passedroit not to be 
tolerated & act accordingly.) 

"This was the plan I had in contemplation. If it satisfies 
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you it will be a very great comfort to me, & tho' the 
object of a department is not fully attained, yet I think you 
will feel that the Cabinet is all in all and your present 
office is one of so high rank that in point of rank 
business out of the question & Secretaries of State being 
full there is really no choice between it & any other." 

Canning's comment on this important interview was: 
"The remainder of our conversation I cannot detail very 
accurately. I gave no positive assent to his proposal 
either as to Cabinet or Indian Board but asked him 
whether I might ruminate upon it, & talk to him again a 
day or two hence. He said certainly. I asked whether 
any body was aware of what he had now been saying to me. 
He said nobody but Ld. Harrowby to whom upon a little 
reflection he added, *Oh yes, Ld. Caniden perhaps so 
far at least as that I have certainly said to him whenever 
there was question of getting strength by offers to stray 
persons, such as Yorke, that it was utterly impossible that 
any new person should come into the Cabinet, upon that 
footing, without your coming in at the same time?' 'And 
did Ld. C. & Ld. H. agree to that proposition?' *O most 
cordially Harrowby more particularly quite eager about 
it. I do not think that I ever spoke to Castlereagh about 
it but he, I think, must be quite aware of my opinion 
too/ 'And the King would there be no difficulty with 
him?' 'None in the world."' So ended the interview and 
with it Canning's letter. Next day he wrote again still 
full of the same topic, wondering if his letter was at all 
legible and intelligent since he had not even had time to 
read it over before sending it. His final conclusion, how- 
ever, was, "all together it was a satisfactory t8te~a-tte if it 
was not it was a very unsatisfactory one, for this reason, that 
it stops my mouth. I have no right to grumble & be glum 
any more." 

At last it looked as if everything were in train. Canning 
was not anxious to come to a final decision until he and 
Joan had had an opportunity of talking things over, but 
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after having seen her he saw Pitt again, and on the gth 
November reported that, "Nothing could be more satis- 
factory than our Conversation to-day but nothing is 
decided, I left the whole in his hands & shall hear from 
him when he has made up his mind." By the end of the 
month Canning had at least Pitt's assurance that all could 
and would be arranged, for on the 2 ist he wrote, *7 am to 
be. Nothing could be more considerate, open, and good- 
natured. Time is not settled. Before the 7th January, of 
course. He has not yet taken any step with regard to it 
nor talked to any other Member of the C. but Ld. Camd. 
he says spoke to him of it again of his own accord. & asked 
him whether he had spoken to me. (This is important, as, 
mentioned thus by the way, it seems to prove that he had 
really had the intention before our conversation.) Upon 
the whole I believe it is best that it should be. But sure I 
am, that it is ten thousand times better than it should be, 
in the way that it now will be, at his suggestion, warned, & 
with all his wits about him than that there should be any- 
thing to strike him, or to be suggested to him afterwards, 
to make him feel that he had been pressed beyond his 
wish." Thus at length it seemed as if the ship of Canning's 
political fortunes had been steered into that port, which 
he had so long been striving to gain. It seemed too as if 
there were not likely to be any further strain between the 
two men, and that close friendship might resume its in- 
terrupted course. 

It was not to be. A greater thing than political differ- 
ence and hurt pride was to separate them, though it is 
pleasant to know that in the last months of Pitt's life the 
breach was healed and that the two friends again enjoyed 
their old intimacy. Pitt's health, ruined by work and 
anxiety, by irregular meals and perhaps too regular drink- 
ing, was giving way. In December, nothing worse than 
gout was feared and he went down to drink the waters at 
Bath. There Canning joined him, and they spent a pleasant 
week together. Canning was amusing himself with com- 
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posing a poem on Ulm and Trafalgar and on the i6th 
December, he wrote, "As yet we have done nothing but 
read over & over the Verses with which he is delighted 
beyond any thing that it is possible to imagine, and I really 
think they seem to have been quite a comfort to him in his 
gout. Serious business is not very good for him but Criticism 
is a harmless recreation." Next day they went over the 
verses again and Canning mentioned with pleasure Pitt's 
"increased delight' 1 and how it really was "a great comfort 
to have happened to contribute so much to his amusement, 
and his criticisms have really helped me a great deal in 
amending & perfecting the Poem. It is now very good, I 
hope/ On the 2oth December he wrote, "P's gout gets 
better. But I think he is weak beyond what he ought to be 
& business quite overpowers him. I am glad to stay with 
him this one day more." At this time rumours of Auster- 
litz were coming in but they were vague and inaccurate, 
sometimes even encouraging and never from any but 
French sources giving any idea of the magnitude of the 
disaster. In his letters there is no hint that Pitt was as yet 
unduly depressed, though undoubtedly the position was 
serious. 

At the close of the year Pitt decided to return to town and 
left Bath onthe 9th January. On the 1 3th Canning went over 
to Putney to see him and in consequence wrote a disturbed 
and anxious letter to his wife, telling her, "I have been here 
these two hours, but he has been out airing; & he came in 
so exhausted that it is not yet adviseable for him to see 
any body. Besides Ld. Wellesley is not yet come; & all 
the spirits that he has must be kept for him in the first 
instance. The accounts of him are most disheartening 
indeed a weakness beyond anything that I have heard 
described in a person not actually confined to his bed, & 
labouring under some specific disease but here is nothing 
specific but weakness,^ total exhaustion, inability to eat 
any thing, and an extinction of voice after a quarter of an 
hour's attempt at conversation. And all this people are 
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sanguine enough to say is to give way in three weeks. The 
thing is quite impossible. ... I will not say one word or 
look one look of business, or of having any thing upon my 
mind depend upon it. Poor, poor P." 

By the 23rd January 1806 there was no hope left. Can- 
ning wrote to tell his wife the news, which, for her hus- 
band's sake, she must have so much dreaded to hear. "It is 
all nearly over, dearest Dear, Poor Mr. Pitt is hardly alive 
& by the time this letter reaches you 

"I know not how it is but the blow comes upon me 
almost as if I had had no reason to expect it. Yesterday, 
tho' the report was such as to put an end to all notion of 
his being able to resume business, for a length of time to 
come, or perhaps ever to be again the same that he had 
been yet the fears for his life seemed to have abated so 
much that I had felt quite lightened, & comparatively com- 
fortable about him. Last night brought me a despairing 
note from poor Ly. Hester, but she had written once 
before so much worse an account than the physicians 
authorized that I did not give up all hope in consequence 
of this letter I thought another crisis might have taken 
place & that this morning might still open a better prospect. 
I set off for Putney. Castlereagh met me on the road and 
told me that the worst had happened. He had been mis- 
informed. But there is not a ray of hope the Physicians 
think it absolutely certain, & he has been apprized of it, & 
borne the information as you may imagine with firm- 
ness & composure. He has dictated to the Bishop a few 
testamentary dispositions or rather wishes for he has 
nothing to leave; but his debts were present to his re- 
collection, & he expressed his anxiety about the payment. 
* Perhaps, said he, the Public may be kind enough to think 
of me. I have not earned it I do not mean that but 
perhaps in their generosity they may do something.* He 
expressed a similar anxiety about poor Lady Hester & her 
brothers. They are, as you will believe, in agonies, but Ly. 
H. is stunned, & has not had the consolation of shedding a tear . 
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"I am going back to them. They & the Bishop said it 
would be a comfort to them. The Physicians are to be 
there again. They say that they have known recoveries 
from even a state as bad as his but in case of persons 
of very different constitutions not shattered & broken 
like his; I fear, there is no hope. . . . 

"God bless my own best love, & dearest little things. 
This is the saddest letter that I ever had to write to her. 
Poor dear Pitt how all his good now lives in his heart, & 
all his bad (& how little he had of that! never surely man 
so little) fades away! God bless him. He is a loss not to 
be repaired." 

With Pitt's death Canning had but one desire left; that 
honour should be paid to his memory and that his last 
wishes should be observed. To the first his speech in 
Parliament on 3rd February contributed, in phrases that 
will not easily be forgotten, a eulogy of the dead minister, 
who to him had been both leader and friend. For the 
second too he did everything in his power, and it was to 
South Hill that Lady Hester went for refuge during this 
painful time. On the 22nd February Pitt was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. After it was all over Canning wrote: 
"It is all over, dearest Love, I have seen poor Pitt laid in 
his grave, and I feel somehow, a feeling of loneliness & 
dismay which I have never felt half so strongly before. I 
wish I had been able to get into my chaise & go down to 
shelter myself with my own dear Love at South Hill. But 
that may not be. How dreary, nevertheless, all society & 
all politicks appear at this moment. 

"The attendance was very satisfactory but the Cere- 
mony very little so indeed poor & ill-contrived, I 
think, & ill conducted. I was less affected than I could 
have thought it possible to be, till we had actually got 
into the Church, & near the place of interment. Then I 
could hardly command myself. Poor, dear Pitt! Peace 
be with him. 

"I am going to dine quietly with old Rose & the Bishop 
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of Lincoln & poor little James Stanhope who was ex- 
cessively overcome. Not so Lord Temple whose great 
broad unmeaning face provoked me to anger in the midst 
of one's affliction. Politicks, I am afraid, do harden the 
heart. I hope not always. Pitt's surely was as soft as the 
heart of an infant, God bless him." Canning was alone 
now; his apprenticeship over. It was his turn to be 
master not pupil, and though he was surrounded by many 
friends of real devotion, to whom his conduct was never 
anything but loyal and affectionate in return, no one ever 
took Pitt's place. Except for his wife, he stood alone. 
Once he told her that she and Pitt were the only people 
to whom he owed any sense of obligation. His love of 
his wife he took with him to his own grave, his political 
allegiance was buried in Pitt's. 
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Dundas, William, 251 

ELIOTT, Edward, Lord, at Pitt's 
dinner, 47, 48 

Ellis, Charles Rose, later ist Baron 
Seaford, 49, ^3, 55, 5-9, 125, 136, 
162, 222, 25-7; and Microcosm, roj 
and parody on Jenkinson's Militia 
Bills, 126-7, i 2 9-33; and Woot- 
ton, 142-63 

Ellis, George, 147; and parody on 
Jenkinson's Militia Bill, 126-7, 
129; with Malmesbury on peace 
delegation, 162, 165-, 167; negoti- 
ations with Maret, 171-2; and 
Anti-Jacobin, 17$; Canning's let- 
ters to, 163-4, 169-70 

Elliot, Sir Gilbert, ist Earl of Minto, 
on Lord Boringdon, 20 

Elliot, Hugh (Envoy at Copenhagen), 
28 

Englefield, Sir Harry, Canning on, 
129-30 



Erne, Lady, 138 

FITZPATRICK, Colonel Richard, verses 
on Canning's desertion of Whigs, 

$* 

Fitzwilliam, William Wentworth, 
2nd Earl, accepts office under 
Pitt, 74; and Ireland, 83, 97; 
Canning on his administration in 
Ireland, 97-100 

Fletcher, Mr., 43 

Foster, John, Baron Oriel, and Ire- 
land, 283 

Fox, Charles James, 8, 13, 16, 30, 
3i 39, 44, 46, 53, 5-4, 6, 82 
86, 117,122, 187, 188, 194, 237, 
249, 2 7 , 260, 263, 268, 273, 
286, 287; Canning hears speech 
of June 1790, 26-7; Canning and, 
27 ; and Canning's maiden speech, 
61-2; falling popularity of, 67-8; 
and Emigrants Bill, 68-9; and 
Canning's speech, 80 ; Canning on 
speech of, 83-4; and Volunteer 
Bill, 24-, 262; votes with Pitt, 
261 ; Canning on speech of, 263-4 

Francis, Philip, abuses Canning in 
House of Commons, 64-5- 

Frere, Bartholomew, 147 

Frere, John Hookham, 9, i, 31, 
44, 52, 77, 91, 122, 137, 147, 
148, 224, 226, 227; and Micro- 
cosm, i o ; and Canning's first meet- 
ing with Pitt, 3 2 ; relations with 
Canning, 124- 5; at Foreign Office 
124-5-; and Anti-Jacobin, 1 7 , 1 8 o ; 
at Canning's wedding, 217; Can- 
ning's letters to, 44, 224, 226, 
227 

GARVIN, Lord, 246 
Gascoyne, Sir Watkin, 246 
George III, 27, 37, 222, 234, 235-, 
236, 237, 241, 242, 246, 265-, 
266, 274, 285-, 286, 292, 294; 
and Microcosm, 10; on Canning at 
Christ Church, 26; receives 
Address, 81 ; and Jenkinson's 
marriage, 140; opposed to re- 
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newed peace proposals, 168; and 
Pitt's resignation, 221 ; and Add- 
ington's administration, 2,5-3; iW" 
ness, 25-9-60, 262; determined to 
dismiss Addington, 263 ; negotia- 
tions with Pitt, 267-8; and Can- 
ning's resignation, 280-1; and 
Pitt's new administration, 287 

George, Prince of Wales, 274; 
Canning's introduction to, 27; 
and debts, 87-8 

Gillray, James, 148 

Godwin, William, and Canning's 
desertion of Whigs, 31-2; men- 
tioned in Anti-Jacobin, 184 

Gordon, Duchess of, Canning attends 
party of, 124 

Gower, Lord George Granville 
Leveson, 78, 152, 154, 15-5, 157, 
194; Canning on, 15-3 

Grattan, Henry, 97, 99 

Gregor, Francis, 246, 25-0 

Grenville, Thomas, 260, 261, 264, 
270; on Canning's chance of 
office, 277, 281 

Grenville, Lord William Wyndham, 
219, 247, 2^7, 266, 273, 277, 
281, 286; and Duke of Portland, 
44-5-; at Pitt's dinner, 47-8 ; Can- 
ning and, 15-8-9 ; and peace nego- 
tiations, 161-2, 163-5:, 167, 168, 
170-4; and Pitt, 230, 231-2, 240- 
2, 245-, 25-4; and Hawkesbury, 
241, 242, 243-4 

Grey, Charles, 2nd Earl, 46, 5-3, 5-4, 
$, $6, 6 1, 64, 68, 81, 95S 24^; 
Canning's enmity with, 273 

HAMMOND, George, 160, 188, 269, 

277 
Hardwicke, Philip Yorke, 3rd Earl 

of, 48, 277; and Ireland, 283-4 
Hatsell, John (Clerk of the House of 

Commons), 60 
Hawkesbury, Lord Charles Jenkin- 

son, ist Earl of Liverpool, 15-, 

276; and Jenkinson's marriage, 

136-40 



Heath, Dr. (Headniaster of Eton), 1 2 

Hervey, Frederick William, jth 
Earl and Marquis of Bristol, 138 

Hervey, Lady Louisa, Jenkinson's 
courtship of, 13 5^40; marriage, 
140; Lady Holland on, 141 

Higginson, Mr., 99 

Hobart, Lord Robert, 4th Earl of 
Buckinghamshire, 5-5-, 60, 123, 
124 

Holcroft, Thomas, mentioned in 
Anti-Jacobin, 184 

Holland, Lady Elizabeth, 190; on 
Canning's desertion of Whigs, 37- 
8 ; on Canning's political opinions, 
40-1 ; on Frere's appointment to 
Foreign Office, 124-5;; n Lady 
Louisa Hervey, 141 ; enumerates 
Canning's friends, 147; on Musae 
Cateatonenses, 148-9 ; on Canning's 
good fortune, 218; criticism of 
Canning, 246 

Holland, Henry Richard Vassall Fox, 
3rd Lord, 15-, 27, 30, 61, 194 

Hunn, Richard, marries Canning's 
mother, 114 

Huskisson, William, 250; secretary 
to Lord Gower, 15-6 

JACKSON, Cyril, Dean of Christ 
Church, 14-15-, 1 8, 60, 74, 129; 
advice to Canning, 16-17; Pitt's 
respect for, 27; on Canning's 
squabble with Jenkinson, 131-2 

Jekyll, Mr., 63 

Jenkinson, Robert Banks, 1796, 
Lord Hawkesbury, later 2nd Earl 
of Liverpool, 17, 2j, 31, 34, 36, 
3 5T 59, 60, 62, 63, 64, 65-, 
70, 78, 82, 83, 101, 148, ij3, 
15-8, 220, 226, 265-, 268, 269; 
and Canning, 15-, 16, 18, 26, 125-- 
6, 222, 273-7, 290-2; at Pitt's 
dinner, 47, 49 ; Pitt and maiden 
speech of, 6 1 ; and quarrel with 
Canning, 126-35-; anc ^ Lady Louisa 
Hervey, i35"-4i ; and Lord Gren- 
ville, 241, 242, 243-4 
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Jersey, Lady, 123 * 

Johnson, Dr., on women in politics, 

121 

KING, John, in 

Kinnington, Lord, 246 

Knatchbull, Sir Edward, moves ad- 
dress to the throne, 76, 78, 79,80 

Knight, Charles, publisher of the 
Microcosm , 10 

LAMB, Charles, mentioned in Anti- 
Jacobin, 184 

Lamb, William, verses on Anti- 
Jacobin, 187-8 

Lawley, Mr., 246, 260 

Legge, Hon. Augustus George, $$,$3 

Legge, Rev. Edward, 5-3, 59, 129, 
130; character of, 148 ; and Musae 
Cateatonenses, 148-9 

Leigh, Rev. William, 14, 122; Can- 
ning's guardian, 12; at Canning's 
wedding, 217 

Lepeaux, Reveillere, Anti-Jacobin 
and, 183-4 

Leveson-Gower, Lord George Gran- 
ville, ist Earl Granville, 18, 19, 
20, 31, 91, 122, 123, 147, 151, 
152, 219, 250, 25-7, 265, 269, 
276, 281, 282; in Malmesbury's 
delegation, 162; on Canning and 
Addington, 221-2; Canning's let- 
ters to, 23, 38,41-2, 158-9, 159- 
60, 160-1, 164-5, 165-7, 1-67-8, 
188, 190-1, 194, 195, 196-202, 
2io, 215-6, 233. 

Leveson-Gower, Lady Susan, 18, 
2 1 1 ; married Ryder, 195; and 
Canning and Miss Scott, 198, 199, 
202-10, 213-4 

Lewis, *Monk', Alonzo and Imogen 
parodied, 148-9 

Lewis, Mr., 132 

Lloyd, Charles, mentioned in Anti- 
Jacobin, 184 

Long, Charles, 77, 219 ; carries Add- 
ington^ proposals to Pitt, 234-5 
Lonsdale, James Lo wther, Earl of, 3 5 



Loughborough, Alexander Wedder- 
burn, ist Baron, and Pitt and 
Duke of Portland, 144 

Louis XIV, 92 

MACARTNEY, Lord, 277, 278; and 
Canning at Christ Church, 14 

Mackenzie, Stewart, death, 193 

Maitland, Major Thomas, 63 

Malmesbury, James Harris, ist Earl 
of, 156, 228, 249, 253; and Can- 
ning *s chance of office, 1 1 1 ; as 
head of peace delegation, 162-8; 
and negotiations at Lille, 168-74 

Malmesbury, Lady, 129, 145-6, 156, 
242 ; suggests parody on Jenkin- 
son's Militia Bills, 126; and 
Jenkinson, 130-1 

Mansfield, Lord David, 151 

Markham, John, 18, 149 

Melville, v. supra, Dundas, Henry 

McLeod, Major, 63, 64 

Microcosm, the, 31, 175; contribu- 
tors to, i o ; Fanny Burney on, i o ; 
Hannah More on, 10-1 1. 

Middleton, Sir Charles, 284 

Mildmay, Mr., 246 

Millar, the Rev., and Canning's 
half-brothers, 1 1 5 

Monck, Lady Elizabeth, and Can- 
ning, 195 

Moody, John, and Canning, 5-6 

Moore, Charles, 18, 28, 149 

Moore, John (Archbishop of Canter- 
bury), 28 

More, Hannah, and the Microcosm, 

IO-I I 

Mornington, Lord Richard Colley, 
ist Marquis Wellesley, 64, 293; 
at Pitt's dinner, 47-8 ; contributor 
to Anti-Jabobin, 176; Canning's let- 
ter to, 191-2; last visit to Pitt, 
296-7 

Morpeth, George Howard, 6th Earl 
of Carlisle, 20, 60, 91, 147, 151, 
222, 228, 233, 246, 250, 257, 
288; prospects of office, 269 
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Mulgrave, Henry Phipps, ist Earl of, 
63, 228, 240, 250; to join Pitt's 
new administration, 268; ap- 
pointed to Foreign Office, 279 

Murray, Sir James, 63 

Musae Cateatonenses, 175"; Canning 
and, 148-9 

NEWBOLT, John Henry, 1 8 
Newton, John Frank, 16; on Can- 
ning at Oxford, 21; Canning's 
letters to, 16, 17 
North, Lord, 144 

OSSORY, Lord, 60 

PAGET, Sir Arthur, and Miss Scott, 
199, 209 

Paine, Thomas, 184 

Patten, Col. Peter, and vote of cen- 
sure on Government, 248, 249, 
250 

Payne, Lady, 145; Canning on, 143-4 

Payne, Sir Ralph, at Wootton, 142- 
3; Canning on, 143-4 

Pitt, Rt. Hon. William, i, 13, 16, 

27> 3i 38, 39, 43, 3, 4> 5S> 
57, $9> 62, 64, 80, 82, 83, 85, 
86, 92, 93, 94, 95-, 96, 97, 117, 
123, 124, 139, 144, 156, 157, 
158, 192, 193, 196, 200, 205, 
218, 246, 253, 264, 270, 272, 
273, 280; Canning's relations 
with, v. supra under Canning; 
weak position of, 44; and Duke 
of Portland, 45"- 6; his dinner, 47- 
9 ; on Jenkinson's maiden speech, 
61; and Emigrants Bill, 66-70; 
and Duke of Portland, 74; and 
Fitzwilliam in Ireland, 83-4, 97- 
100 ; and Prince of Wales's debts, 
87-8; desire for peace, 161-2; 
and Malmesbury 's delegation, 1 64- 
74; and Anti-Jacobin, 178 ; resigna- 
tion, 219-23; views on peace 



terms, 226; attitude to Adding- 
ton, 230-1, 246-8, 250-1; Add- 
ington's overture to, 233-7; and 
chance of office, 238-9; on re- 
newal of war, 240; and Lord 
Grenville, 230, 231-2, 240-2,245-, 
2 54 ; negotiations for new admin- 
istration, 240-5; plans for new 
administration, 257-8, 259, 266; 
plans given to King, 265-; inter- 
view with King, 267-8; and vote 
of censure against Government, 
248-50, 252; position in House of 
Commons, 251-2; and Volunteer 
Bill, 254-5, 262; and Regency 
question, 260; and following in 
House of Commons, 261 ; and 
Government, 263 ; and Canning 
and Hawkesbury, 273-7; and 
Melville, 281-2, 284-5; and Ire- 
land, 283-4; an d vacancies on 
Addington's resignation, 285-7; 
illness, 295; at Bath, 295-6; 
death, 298 ; funeral, 299 

Portland, Duchess of, friendship 
with Mrs. Crewe, 31, 44; Can- 
ning on, 119-20 

Portland, William Henry Cavendish 
Bentinck, 3rd Duke of, 196, 213, 
2 65 ; in favour of war, 3 1 , 44 ; and 
Chancellorship of Oxford, 45; 
Secretary of State under Pitt, 45- 
6 ; Canning on coalition with Pitt, 
74-5; Canning and, 109-10 

Powys, Mr., 54, 55 

REDDISH, Charles (half-brother of 
Canning), Canning and, 115- 

Reddish, Samuel (half-brother of 
Canning), Canning and, 114-5; 
and Canning's mother, 5, 114 

Reddish, William (half-brother of 
Canning), Canning and, 115-6 

Richman, Rev. Henry John, Can- 
ning's letters to, 7, 8, 9, u, 13 

Rose, Rt. Hon. George, 34, 219, 
238; Canning's letters to, 229 
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Ryder, the Hon. Dudley, ist Earl 
ofHarrowby, ^3, 5-4, 55, 78, 217, 
261, 286, 294; appointed to 
Treasurership of the Navy, 193; 
married Lady Susan Leveson- 
Gower, 195"; succeeds to title of 
Lord Harrowby, 266; to join 
Pitt's new administration, 268; 
to leave Foreign Office, 277, 279 

ST. VINCENT, John Jervis, Lord, 260 

Scott, Joan, 148 ; Canning and nego- 
tiations for marriage to, 196-2 1 8 ; 
Canning's letters to, 230-1, 231-2, 
233-7, 238, 239, 240-4, 24j, 
24^-6, 247-8, 248-9, 249-o, 
25-1-2, 2^3, 24, 2/T4-J-, 2^6-7, 
2^7-8, 2^8-9, 260, 261, 262, 
262-3, 263-4, 264-5-, 266-7, 268, 
269-71, 272-3, 273, 273-4, 274- 
$ t 282, 283-4, 28^-6, 286, 287, 
287-94, 29, 296 

Scott, Sir Walter, on Canning and 
Pitt, 31-2 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, i, 8, 31, 
32, 39, 46, 61, 63, 68, 70, 71, 
73, 82, 94, 117, 118, 187, 194; 
relations with Canning, 13, 38, 
66, 122 

Smith, John, editor of Microcosm, i o 

Smith, Robert Percy, "Bobus", 2, 
3, 147; and Microcosm, 10, i, 
i jo 

Sneyd, Rev. John, 122, 148, 180, 
216, 269; Canning's letters to, 
43, &9, 112, i2, 149, 215-, 216, 
220, 276-7 

Southey, Robert, mentioned in Ami- 
Jacobin, 184 

Spencer, George John, 2nd Earl, 
101, 219, 265-, 268 

Spencer, Lord Henry John, 15-, 29, 
36, 149; death, io 

Stafford, Lady, i$$; affection for 
Canning, 19-20, 195-; on Can- 
ning's maiden speech, 61 ; on 
Canning's success, 122-3; on 
Duchess of Sutherland, i 2 ; on 



Duchess of Sutherland and Can- 
ning, 194; on Canning's support 
of Melville, 282 

Stafford, Lord Granville Leveson- 
Gower, ist Marquis of, 18, 19, 

43, 76 

Stanhope, Lady Hester, 25:8, 269, 
274, 297, 298; and Pitt's last 
administration, 266-7, 278; Can- 
ning's letter to, 280 

Stanley, Mr., 5-9 

Steele, Thomas, at Pitt's dinner, 47 ; 
Canning on, 48 

Stopford, Mr., ii 

Stormont, Lord, r^i 

Sutherland, Elizabeth, Duchess of, 
78, 81, 125-, 149,. 15-7; friendship 
with Canning, i2-6, 194-5" 

TALLEYRAND, 5-3 

Tierney, George, 189, 190; became 
Treasurer of the Navy, 25-0 

Titchfield, Lord, 196, 209, 216; and 
Canning and Miss Scott, 211, 212- 
3, 214, 215-; consents to mar- 
riage, 217 

Thornton, Mr., 81 

Turton, Dr., 62 

VANSITTART, Rt. Hon. Nicholas, 

283, 286 

Villars, Mr., at Pitts' dinner, 47,48 
Villiers, John, 265- 

WALLACE, Thomas, 36, $$, 9, 78, 
2o, 269; and Boringdon, 96 

Walpole, Horace, 62 

Westmoreland, John Fane, loth 
Earl, 60 

Whitbread, Samuel, 64, 83, 281, 
282 

Wilberforce, William, 80, 81, 8^, 
103, 194 

Wilbraham, Bootle, Canning's let- 
ters to, 42-3 

Wilkes, John, 3 
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Windham, Rt. Hon. William, 60, 

78, 80, 85-, 103, 104, 213, 22, 

246, 25-5-, 260, 261, 263, 264; 
accepts office under Pitt, 74; on 
Musae Cateatonenses, 149 
Worsley, Sir Richard, 46 



YONGE, Sir George, 224- 

York, Duke of, and Pitt, 228, 242, 
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Yorke, Charles, 22^, 26^, 277, 293 ; 
at Pitt's dinner, 47-8 
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